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IS THERE A SCIENCE OF POLITICS ? 


Fror. RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI 
INTRODUCTION 


In the last article, we have noted that the association of the term 
" science to politics is comparatively modern and ths institution of the 
State is now studied under the gencral title of Political Science’ In 
that context, this association was taken for granted. How far this 
association 1s valid would be examined in the present chapter, firstly, 
historically, and then analytically. 

To be a science, politics must be an empirical study, based on 
observation of political facts and experience. It must get at facts and 
understand them. It must also help us to face such facts by provid- 
ing a useful guide to sound political conduct. It ean effectively do so 
to the extent it can discover general laws of political behaviour from 
observed facis. In addition, it bas to adopt methods which have been 
found useful in the nat:wal sciences. Such methods are repetitions 
of observation and their measurement. 

Politics has been made an empirical study and a guide to political 
conduct for quite along time. But the conscious adaptation of the 
methods of the natural sciences is comparatively modern. It was 
initiated in the nineteenth century and developed on a planned basie 
in the twentieth century. For this reason, it is only in recent times 
that Political Science ''has really become scientific in spirit and 
method" ?. 


HISTORIGAL SURVEY 


= * "E hg . i 

It was Aristotle who introduced the tradition of systematic obser- 
.Vation of political facts. His Politics is based on the concrete study 
of one hundred and fifty-eight ‘polities’ or constitutions, of which ''the 
constitution of Atheus (discovered in 1891) is the only surviving . 
example’’*. The very opening words of Politics clearly indicat& his 
methods. Aristotle introduces his book by saying that ''Observation 
shows us” such facts about every ‘polis’*. Indeed, as Professor Barker 

1 Chakravarti, R, New Aspects cf Political Science, in THE. CarouTrA Rrvikw, Vol. 
145. No. 1, Octcber, 1957, pp. 80-81. 

7 Shepherd, W. J., Political Science in The History and Prospects of The Social 
Sciences ed. by Barnes, H. E., New York (1925), p. 401. 


3 Sabine, G. H., A Histcry of Political Theory, New York (1941 reprint), p. 89. 
# Bk, 1. Ch, 1. - 
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comments : “The essence of bis procedure was observation and regis- 
tration of all the relevant data -...'".' And,in majority of cases, he 
builds up his general theory on the basis of actual evidence. Thus, 
Aristotle combines ‘‘a gift of theory with a mastery and accumulation 
of detail'"*. . 
Aristotle’s reflections on various types of constitutions (Bk. IV), 
tha causes and the cure of revolutions (Bk. V), and the organisation 
of Democracies and Oligarchies (Bk. VI)? are remarkably realistic and 
free from the influence of his ethics. His discussions of the revolua 
tions or political pathology? (Bk. V Chaps. 1-7) in general, and the 
ways to avoid them in particular (Bk. V. Chap. 8) make his .book 
almost a stateman's manual. More realistic is his Chapter 11 of 
Book V, where he explains what a tyrant must do to retain power 
"in an ironically Machiavellian tone''?, Involved in such reflections 
is his theory of preservation of states, which can be a useful guide to 
correct political conduct. Aristotle makes Politics a practical and 
observational science, and thereby establishes the general framework of 
a Science of Politics. He is truly *‘the father of political science’’?’. 

- Mowever, Aristotle was not whelly a political scientist. He was 
also a political philosopher. He was imbned with an ethical purpose. 
That is why he thought it proper (o make his discussions of political 
ideals and the picture of an ideal state (Bks. VII-VIII) an integral 
part of Politics, His Politics is, after all, a means of promoting ‘col- 
lective happiness’’*.- The good of man was for him ‘the end of the 

Science of Politics’? . Politics was truly “the ethics of a whole 
society’®, As Professor Barker remarks: ‘‘Political Science as the 
science of a whole moral society pursuing the full good which can only 
be realised by common action, is for Aristotle the supreme ethics." ta 
Although Aristotle indicated the lines of development of a scientific 
Politics, he could nci pursue them to their logical destination due to 
the domineerinf presence of ethical ends. . - 

Tt fell to Machiavelli, the political theorist of the Renaissance, to 

. develop further the tradition set by Aristotle. Tf Aristotle was domi: 


5 Barker, E., The Politics of Aristotle, Oxford (1946), p. xxviii. 
*6 Barker, E., ARISTOTLE in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 2, p. 192. 

7 T have used Jowett's edition of Aristotle's Politics for ihese references, 

8 Barker, E., The Politics of Aristote, p. xxxviii. 

3 Russell, B., History of Western Philosophy, London (1916), p. 214. 

10 Catlin, G.. "A History of the Political Philosophers, Logdon (9551, p. 102. 

il Durant, W., The Story of Civilization, Vol. 9. 

The Life of Greece, New York (1939), p. 534. 

12 Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics. (The Loeb. Classical Library) p. 7. 

13 Barker, E., Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors, Tondon (1952 
re print), p. 6. 
HM Barker, E., ibid, 
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nated by ‘ethical ends’ of politics, Machiavelli was: dominated by the , 
‘means’ of practical politics. Whereas Aristotle was concerned with 
the good of man, Machiavelli was concerned with the creation of a 
State. Machiavelli’s one thought was bow best to accomplish this 
alm." This singular aim '' prompted the momentary dismissal of all 
other considerations ’’**. He become indifferent to the morality of the 
n eans for the same reason. He was ‘lost in idolatry of the state’ 1”. 
With him, State replaced humanity as the exclusive concern of 
Politics. Politics is, thus liberated from the domination of ‘ older type 
of philosophy ''*. God was removed to a distant sphere and the study 
of Politics was thoroughly secularized ??, It is exactly at this point 
that Machiavelli represents a sharp departure from Aristotle. Once 
Ethics is separated from Politics, the Science of Politics becomes 
immediately possible. In this context, Machiavelli is the first politi- 
cal scientist. 


Machiavelli is clear on two important points. In the first place, 
his object of writing was to makea ‘‘ thing which shall be useful 
to him who apprehends it ’’*°. He was, in fact, creating a '' a science 
of polities ih the sense of a body of rules upon which goyernments 
should aet and absolutely rely ° *. His science would be a technique 
to produce à change in the real world. In the second place, he 
made it emphatically clear that in his writing he was following up 
“the real truth of a matter than the imagination of it’’**. 
Machiavelli was neither concerned with the Utopia of Plato nor 
with the ideal State of Aristotle. He was concerned with the seal 
and the actual State. He observed the State “fas clearly and 
dispassionately as the painters had looked at Nature" ?. He was a 
political scientist and not a political philosopher.. He made a full 
use of Aristotle’s inductive method in bis The Prince (1513) and À 
Discourses on the First Decade of Livy (1516-19). 


The method of Aristotle and Machiavelli was utilised by a 
sixteenth century French social and political philosopher, Jean Bodin 
in his Siz Books of the Republic (1576). The Republic summed up 


:15 Phe Encyclopaedia Americana, Vol. 18, p. 58. 

1$ Dyer, L., Machiavelli and the Modern St ate, Fostin (1904), p. viii. 

17 Durant, W., The Story of Civilization, Vol. 5, The Rensissance, p. 066. 

18 Heller, H., Poli Pn Science in the Encyclopaedia of ihe Sccial Sciences, Vol. 1%, 
208. 

d 19 Martin, A. V. pU of the Renaissance, London (1944), p. 21, 

20 Machiavelli, N., The Prince (Everyman edilion), p. 88. 

2) Butterfield, H., The Statecraft of Machiavelli, London (1956 reprint), p. 25. 

22 brc Pd N., ibid. 

23 Bernal, J. D., Science in History, London (1954), p. 719. 
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and stated all the results of his studies and meditations. It adopted 
the plan and the method of Aristotle to the needs of the time. It 
was largely based on observation and revealed a mind ‘‘as secular 
in his point of view as Machiavelli and as scientific in his 
method *’**, Bodin excluded social, ethical and religious aspect from 
his consideration of relationship between the sovereign and the 
citizens. Sovereignty ''is supreme power over citizens and subjects, 
unresirained by law ” ?*, | 

Moreover, Bodin was intensely practical. He was not concerned 
with an ideal State. He was rather fully aware of the'evils of his 
tune. “He wrote the Republic”, remarks Professor Allen, ‘f not 
only to expound the nature of political society and to state the laws 
that govern it, but also to Jay down general rules of policy and to 
advocate a number of definite and circumstantial reforms im France." 
Professor Allen points out further that Bodin '' insists that statesmen 
and theorist alike must think first of what is possible. It is useless 
merelv to imagine a State as we should like to see. What is wanted 
is the understanding of things us they are, not dreams of what 
they might be." ?* Bodin was modern enough to indicate that a 
political philcsopher could only gain in vision by practical experience 
in affairs ard administration. He even attributed ‘‘ the insufficiency 
of Aristotle partly to bis lack of such experience” ^". Here Bodin 
was anticipating the increasing association between political scientist 
and adininistration as seen in the present day. Indeed such associa- 
tien has become an important factor in making ‘Politics’ a real 
science. 

Bodin was no Jess realistic in his grasp of the causes and the 
cure of revolution. He correlated the geographical factor as one of 
the main causes. He anticipated Montesquieu in suggesting that 
the environmental factor was itself a determinant in every case.?? 
However, much òf Bodin’s scientific analysis was spoiled by. his 
belief in stars and astrology as part of the environment and faith in 
ihe spirits and demons as determinant of the lives of men,? He was 
really a man of contradiction. ý 


rod 


24 Shephard, W, J., ibid., p. 408. 

25 Bodin, J., Excerpts from the ‘Six Books’ in Readings in Political Philosophy, ed. 
by Coker, F. W., rey. and enlarged editicn, New York (1954— 13th reprint}, p. 370. e 

4 Allen, J. W., A History of Political Thought in the Sicteenth Century, London. 
(1928), pp. 401-02. | | ? 

Allen J. W., Jean Bodin in The Sccial and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of 
the Sizteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ed. by Hearnshaw, F. J. C., London (1696), p. 60. 

27 Allen J. W., A Histery of Political Thought. in the Sixteenth Century, p. 402. — 
28 MacIver, R. M., Bedin, Jean in the Encyclopaedia. of the Social Sciences, Vol. 2, 

pJ 615. : i 
2 29 Sabine, G, HL, ibid., p. 401. 
.- 
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Far more consistent than Bodin was Thomas Hobbes, an English 
philosopher of the seventeenth century. Hobbes was deeply moved 
by ‘‘the rapid contemporary advances of the mathematical and physical 
sciences" ?*, And he attempted to apply ‘‘scientific principle to the 
study of man in society’’*'. He anticipated Herbert Spencer in aiming 
at "exhibiting a complete system in which the results of the physieal 
sciences Will be co-ordinated with ethical and political theory'' ??, 

In Leatathan (1631) he built up a theory of the State, “altogether 
independent of theclogical principle’’.** He secular spirit was wedded 
to his frank observations of human nature. He looked at human 
beings with an open mind. In this respect he was as much a realist 
as Machiavelli. His conception of the State was largely determined 
by his scientific study of human behaviour. His Leviathan was the 
best answer to nasty and brutish nature of egocentric individuals. It 
was also the only reinedy against civil war, anywhere and everywhere. 
Moreover, Hobbes was particular in pointing out that his writing 
would be a useful guide in political practice. He could not bear the 
thought that his Jabour would be ''as useless, as Commonwealth of 
Plato’. On the contrary, he hoped that his writing might ‘fall into 
the hands of a Sovereign" 


£t 


who would “consider it himself" and 
“convert this Truth of Speculation, into the Utility of Practice” +, 

If Hobbes was Herbert Spencer of the seventeenth century, 
Montesquieu was the Bryce of the eightesnth century in that he 
studied political facts by observation and extensive tour. He was 
the most leading thinker of his time. His most important work Wis 
The Spirit of the Laws published in 1743. In this book he explained 
“existing laws in terms of the whole of human life” ?, His explana- 
tion was aided by diligent collection of a ‘‘wealth of empirical data’? 2°, 
He made it clear in his Introduction that ''I have not drawn my 
principles from my prejudices, but from the nature of things’’*7, He 
which helped him to create 
"the science of politics',?? based on “an extensive survey of the 


35 


had a‘ masterly genius for generalization 


30 Atlin, G., Hobbes, Thomas in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol, 7, p, 
994. m 
—. 31 Woodward, E. L., Thomas Hobbes in The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ed. by Hearnshaw, F. J. C. London 
(1696), p. 154 | 
331 Stephen, Li . Hobbes, London (1904), p, 73. | 
33 Laski, H., The Rise cf Liberalism in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vo], 
1, p. 19. : 
ài 3 Hubbes, T., Leviathan !Everyman's edition), p. 197. 
35 Brinton, C , The Revolutions in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1, 


. 128. | 
S 36 Rohden, P. R, Mcntesquieu in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 10, p. 637 
3! Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, Edinburgh (1793), fifth edition, Vol. 1, p. vii. ` 
3 The Encyclopaedia Americana, Vol. 19, p. 403. l 
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` actual political institutions of his time” °. He also gave a new direc- 


tion to political analysis by comparative study of constitional practices. 
He ‘‘was, indeed, the first modern political scientist" °. 

In the eighteenth century, English philosopher David Hume 
wrote an interesting eassy on That Politics May Be Reduced To a 
Science. In this essay Hume demonstrated the feasibility of deduc- 
ing universal principles of politics from observation on governments 
in history. He also proved that such’ principles might offer useful 
guide to sound political conduct. But his own deduction could not 
be convincing when it laid down ''as an universal axiom in politics 
‘that an heredilary prince, a nobility without vassals, and a people 
voting by their representatives, form the best monarch, aristocracy 
and democracy’.’’ 42 

Efforts to make politics a real science were greatly strengthened 
in the nineteenth ‘century ‘‘under the powerful stimulus of scientific 
advance’’**, “The nineteenth century’’ points out Professor Maxey 
“saw science move on to new and more spectacular triumphs, and in 
the beginnings of modern biology, geology, paleontology and anthro- 


pology feund abundant promise of sciences which might penetrate 


the mysteries of organic life, indeed of social life, as successfully as 
the older sciences had so'ved the riddles of mechanies'' “*. Conse- 
quently all the distinguished thinkers of the age like Saint Simon 
(1760-1825)** Auguste Comte (1798-1857) ,“* George Cornewall Lewis 
(1802-63) ,*” Herbert Spancer (1820-1903)** and Walter Bagehot (`826- 
T® appealed to science asa method of clear analysis of sosial aud 
political phenomena. Saint Simon was convinced that a ‘science of 
humanity’ a comprehensive outlook on the field of human affairs 


should be created ‘‘for the advancement of human well-being’’*®. He 


greatly influenced Auguste Comte also. Comte believed that human 


‘problems could be studied by same methods as had been proved useful 


39 Shephard, W. J., ibid, 

50 Cole, G. D. H., Theories an] Forms of Political Organisation in An Outline of 
Modern Knowledge, ed. by Rose, W., London (1931), p. 718. 

1 Hume, Moral and Political Philosophy, ed. by Aiken, H. D., New York (1948), 


42 Hume, D.. ibid , p. 998. 

48 Cole, G. D. H.. ibid., p. 703. 

44 Maxey, C. C , Political Philosophies, revised ed., New York (1949), p. 648. 

45 Principal Political writings of Saint Simon were Letters of a Resident of Geneva 
(1809), The Reorganisation of European Society (t814) and The Industrial System (1820). _ 

46 His major writiags include Positive Philosophy (1830-42) gnd System of Positive 
Polity (1851-54). 

4? His works are Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Some Political Terms (1892) and 
A Treatise on the Method of Observation and Reasoning in Politics (1852). 

48 His important political works are Social Statics (1850) and The Man versus the 
State (1884), 

Cole, G. D. H., A History of Socialist Thought, Vol. 1. Socialist Thought: The 

Forerunngs, 1789-1850, London (1959), pp. 89-40. 
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in nataral sciences.” Ib Comte's Positive Polity (1951-54) we . find 
the beginnings of a definite science of society corresponding to physics 
or chemistry—‘social physics’, a term ‘‘which spoke of his initial 
belief that natural law as revealed by physical science was also 
applicable to human life and human relationships within the com- 
munity.” ** Later on, he substituted ‘sociology’ for ‘social physics’. * 
Impact of the natural sciences took a different turn with Lewis who 
was exclusively concerned with finding out a scientific methodology 
In politics. His efforts to fix the exact meaning of political terms 
were a remarkable pioneering performance." Qne of his important 
contributions was the consideration of ''the possible application of 
physical science methodology in, politics’’**. On the other hand, 
' Herbert Spencer was greatly influenced by biology. With him 
Darwin's theory of evolution became an important factor in the inter- 
pretation of social facts. His theory of the State as an organism 
wasan adaptation of biological thinking to political phenomena.*® 
Likewise, Walter Bagehot clearly underlined in Physics and Politics 
(1827) the implications of Darwinism and ethnographic writings of 


Tylor and Lubbock in the study of political community.” | Both’ 


Spencer and Bigehot were ‘Social Darwinists’.** 


From Aristotle to Bagehot there has been a considerable use of 
scientific methods in the analysis and interpretation of political facts. 
Use of such methods became widespread in the nineteenth century 
and is now being reinforced by the successful introduction of mathe- 
matical and statistical analysis. Contemporary empirical approach 
has enabled politics to become an instrument for political action. Yet 
politics faces certain peculiar difficulties, for which the legitimacy 

- of the association of science to politics is often questioned. Obviously 
then, an analysis of these difficulties becomes an immediate necessity. 


60 The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte tr. by Martineau, H., London (1853), 

Vol. 2, Bk. V, Social Physics especially Ch. 1. ° 
Cole, G. D. H., AvausrE Coste in Essays in Social Theory, London (1050), p. 159. 

Coker, F.W., ‘‘Organismic Theories of the State, New York (1910;, p. 116. 

bl Ridley, Œ. N., Man: The Verdict of Science, London (1945), p. 91. 

9 The Pesitive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Vol. 2, p. 58. 

53 Lewis. G. C., Remarks on the Use and. Abuse of Some Political Terms, New cd. 
Oxford (1898). 


% Heinberg, J. G., Lewis, George Cornewall iu Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences,. 


Vol. 9, p. 426. 
95. Coker, F. W., ibid., p. 124. 
95 Joad, C. E. M., Spgncer Herbert in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 


14, 205. 
Ii Lerner, M., Bagehot Walter in Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol, 


2, p. 885, 
HRS 88 Mason, S. F., A History of the Sciences: Main Currents of Scientifie Thought, 


London (1958), p. 341. 
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- ANALYTICAL SURVEY 


Opposition to the use of the term science in relation to politics 
is principally based on two grounds. First, itis due to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the term science in the technical sense. 
Second, it is caused by several peculiar difficulties involved in the 
analysis and study of political phenomena. 


The word science is derived from the Latin root scientia, from 
scire, which means to learn, know. ‘Science’ is broadly a synonym 
for organized knowledge. If then, this word is interpretated as ''the 
sum of co-ordinated knowledge relative to a determined subject’’, it 
can be applied to any type of ‘disciplined knowledge. And it is on 
this interpretation that the International Political Science Conference 
at jts 1948 session in Paris. accepted the existence of a science of 
politics. The conference held that ‘“‘political science exists where- 
ever political phenomena have given rise to speculation, analysis and 
criticism." ?? | | 

However, the word science is not interpreted in such broad 
terms, in general usage. It is rather given a more restricted meaning, 
which differentiates ‘science’ from other branches of knowiedge.*° 
Science refers to the ''body of systematic principles and more especi- 
ally to disciplines whose principles are universally accepted or have 
reached the greatest perfection, as for example, the physical sei- 


ences” “t, Science thus stands for a certain type of knowledge, 


a not merely for knowledge. Such type of knowledge is marked by 


accuracy, verifiability and logical thought. In this context, ‘science’ 
is a short word for the ‘natural sciences’. It does not automatically 
refer to social and political knowledge. 

It was on such interpretation of the term science that politics 
was specifically excluded from the Statute of the Royal Society in 
Britain. Royal Society is a foremost official organisation of scien- 
tists, which came into existence in the seventeenth century.” Tis 
Statute was drawn up by its Curator, Robert Hooke in 0668. Mr. 
Hooke wrote: ‘‘The business and designs of the Royal Society is 
toimprove the knowledge of natural things, and all useful Arts, 


53 Salvodari, M., ibid., p. 4. d 

60 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol 90 p. 118. » l 

€ Ginsberg, B , Science in the Encyclopaedia of the Sciences, Vol. 18, p. 891. 
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Manufactures, Mechanick practices, Tingynes, ‘and Inventions by 


Experiments—(not meddling with Divinity, Metaphysics, Moralls, 


Politicks, Grammar, Rhetorick, or Logick).’’®* This tradition of 
excluding politics from the domain of science continues even to-day 
in Britain, France, America and in India. In America an effort 
was made as late as in 1946 to include the social sciences in the 
National Science Foundation. Both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives rejected the claim of equality of the social sciences 
with the natural sciences. In India also such a distinction between 
ihe socia! and the natural sciences is followed, although the Indian 
Science Congress has recognized education, socioiogy and anthropology 
as scientific disciplines. 

The word science has come to this restricted interpretation for 
historical reasons. Systematic study of nature and the physical en- 
vironment has preceded, at least by centuries, systematic study of 
man and his society. Study of man had to depend on high level of 
study of nature. Although man is an integral part of nature, he 
came late as a specific field of study. Consequently, the natural 
and social ‘sciences’ are at ‘‘different stages of developmen? and 
acceptance’’ **. What is more, the social sciences have not yet reach- 
ed the high degree of accuracy and precision of the natural sciences. 
This is one of the main reasons why there is so much of reluctance 
in extending the term science to the study of social and political 
relations of man. 

Apart from the historically restricted meaning of the word 
science, there is another reason for the opposition to the association 
of the term science to politics. It centres round some of the peculiar 
difficulties inherent in the study of political phenomena. Such 
difficulties, indeed, mark out the sludy cf politics from the natural 
sciences and indicate the limitations of politics as a sqience. In the 
first place, materials investigated in politics, are fundamentally 
different from the materials of the natural sciences. Political pheno- 
mena like enationalism, democracy, human rights, etc. are inherently 
complex. Their complexity is enormously increased by their depen- 
dence on physical, biological and psychological factors. ach pheno- 
menon is integrally related to a particular history, heritage and 
environment. It is ne less determined by the social and economic 
structure of the place concerned. What is more, political entities are 
‘fin a constant state of flux". And “the constellation of interacting 
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forces changes continuously **. Such complexity is equally present 
in the case of political institutions like government and political 
parties or political attitudes like publie opinion. 

Materials of the natural sciences are no less complex. Although 


‘they also depend on a number of variable factors; each variable 1s 


relatively easily controllable than it is the case in politics, In their 


degree of complexity, materials of the biological sciences are to a 


greater extent comparable to the materials of politics. Investigation 
into life process is equally complicated as the investigation into political 
process because life process, no less than political, depends on various 
factors. This complexity of the biological materials has, however, 
been brought under greater control by improvements of methods of 
investigation accompanied by improved technique. Such develop- 
ments are as yet not fully known to- politics. 

Consequently, the materials of politics are subject to a larger 
number of variables than the materials of the natural sciences. ‘This 
subjection makes impossible first, the comparison of political facts of 
one country with another country, second, application of “‘rigorous 
scientific methods of_ investigation’ °* “and experiment, and, third, 
induction of such ‘‘relatively simple laws as prevail in physics’ °’. 

Political phenomena, institutions and attitudes are a distinct 
product of a people’s history, heritage and environment. Although 
in broad terms, they may resemble facts of another people, they will 
widely differ from one another in details. Such differences are caused 
not only due to space, but also due to time... For example, nationalism 
is a middle class movement in history. This element may be present 
in the nationalis movement in each country. But it might look so 
different.in ihe presenca of nu nerous other factors like the political 
status of Lhe country, the role of the feudal and working classes, 
peasantry, eto, that similarities might tend to become superficial. 
After all, the nationalism in India is not same as nationalism in 
People’s China. Likewise, the government and the political parties 
differ widely from country. Although two nations mightehave demo- 
cratic forms of government, their governments might differ widely 
because of their differences of culture, economic development and 
publie'education. Even within a single nation, political phenomenon 
like nationalism or political institution like government may differ 
from one period to another. Jn such cases then, it is extremely 
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difficult to compar» politics aud political institutions of different 
poples. Even if we venture a comparison we have to make aliowance 
for too many exceptions. 


The difficulty is practically non-existent in the case of natural 
sciences. Phenomena of physics, chemistry, and even of biology, 
are everywhere identical. Indeed, as Bryce points out: “Oxygen 
and sulphur behave in the same way in Europe and in Australia 
and in Sirius”. <A proportionate mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
in a certain temperature would produce water anywhere. But we 
cannot say the same ihing about the resulis of working of demo- 
cratic institution in two countries. Whereas it is possible to find. 
out “Jaws in natural phenomena, which would have a universal 
validity, it is not possible to do so in political phenomena’’. 
Nor is it possible to experiment with political phenomena like 
democracy and dictatorship. Such phenomena are subject to so many 
variable factors like tne material resources, environment and character 
of the people, etc., that it would always be difficult, if not impossible, 
to isolate each variable factor and guard azainst the uniniendgl exter- 
nal interference. As Mr. Cohen points oul ‘in the social field it is 
impossible to vary one factor at a time and to be sure that the others 
have remained the same’’.*® Until this 1s. done there can be no 
question of controlled experiment iu politics. Where experiment is 
not possible, the question of repeating becomes superfluous, Sirnilar 
problems were not wholly unknown in natural sciences but they hawe 
been partly solved. In natural sciences, it is possible, in majority of 
cases, to control variable factors and to isolate an object with a 
view to avoiding external interference. Whereas it is possible 
to have controlled experiment with inert carbon or hydrogen, ii is not 
possible to carry one similar experiment wilh democracy or dictator- 
ship. ° 

Although controlled experiments are not possible in political 
phenomena, experiments are not completely ruled out in them. The 
government carries out continuous practical experiment on the com- 
munity. Indeed, as Mr. Lewis points out: ''All new measures, 
all laws enacted for the first time, are in the nature of experiments 
made for a pracQcal purpose '."" Their resulis'are carefully noted 
for correct guidance in future. Even a political party carries on 
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experiments with its programme in relation to the public opinion. 
To the extent the government and the party would be able to learn 


from such experiments, they would be able to secure mass support 


and give successful leadership. 
When the political ppenomenado not permit comparative study 
and controlled experiments, it is only too natural that they would 
not easily lend themselves to induction of laws of prediction. in the 
natural sciences, the study of materiais leads to formulation of laws 
about them, and such laws like laws of motion, thermodynamics, etc., 
become better guide to the control and understanding of the materials 
concerned. These laws, it should be noted, are never final. They 
assure a probable cerlainty of behaviour of the materials under certain 
conditions. They “‘ provide an important grip on the future '' "' to 
that extent alone. In biological sciences, because of ‘the complica- 
tion of empirical phenomena’? laws are less certain than the 
laws of the physieal sciences. Laws of political phenomena, if they 
can at all be called laws, are even less certain than the laws of biology. 
They have to depend too much on psychological facts and a number 
of other uncontrollable variables. Political forces do not behave in 
a static and stable way necessary to make the resulting science 
completely predictional. Compared to laws in physics and in biology, 
laws of politics are less precise and provide a lesser grip on future. 
We may be almost absolutely sure how two falling bodies would 
behave'in space or how plants would manufacture focd with the help 
of sun’s rays, but we can never be sure as to how different peoples 
would react to democracy in different places and in, diferent times. 
Even if it is possible some day to formulate laws about political 
pbenomena and political behaviour, such laws would be qualitatively 
different from laws of physics and biology. They wouid not be 
certainties but weuld carry a lesser degree of probability. —Predict- 
ability of a political ‘science’ would always be lesser than that of the 
. natural sciences. : 
Difficulties of controlling the materials of politics are alsoe due to 
the special role of the observer.. Political phenomena and forces are 
as much physical facts as psychological and subjective experiences. 
Every individual is a participant in the interaction of those forces, 
As a result almost each is a partisan on political questions. Naturally 
the question of bias in a political observer assumes a great importance. 
Here the observer is a part of the observed and an active participant 
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in it. This particular problem does not arise to such a degree in the 
natural sciences. Ia fact, this is one of the reasons why controlling 
the materials of politics becomes so ditficalt. A political scientist is 
a part of the environment in which he lives and he never succeeds 
in freeing himself entirely from dependence on the dominant pre- 
conceptions and biases of his environment. Study of political facts 
is generally permeated by value judgment of the student. 

However, the problem of bias, although significant, does not seem 
to be. formidable. Bias may be avoided by the examination of 
political facts of one country by the expert of another. This proce- 
dure was successfully followed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in inviting the Swedish expert Dr. Gunnar Myrdal in 1937 
to become the director of ‘‘a comprehensive study ot the Negro in 
the United States, to be undertaken in a, whoily objective and dis- 
passionate way as a social phenomenon '",? Aithough Myrdal was 
helped by a group of American experts he was exclusively responsible 
for the study asa whole. And his An American Dilemma: The Negro 
Problem and Modern Democracy (1914) is an admirable demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of objective ‘research in sociul and political 
science. This method was also followed by the Government of India 
when it invited through the UNESCO Dr. Gardner Murphey in 1949 
to investigate the human behaviour and social tension in India, 
Murphey's study of In the Minds of Men (1953) is another example 
of how foreign experts can do objective socio-political research. 

There is another way in which the problem of bias can be solve@ 
by national experts. Tt is the policy of sticking to ‘ hard facts’. In 
America a great deal of stress is given on the empirical ‘fact finding’ 
a social sciences. This policy is usually accompanied by an 

“entirely negative device of refusing to arrange its results fcr practi- 
cal and political utilization "." But, in neither way it is wholly | 
possible to exclude value judgment. The very Selection of facts 
might be affected in subtle ways by a priori speculation.”° 

According to Dr. Myrdal, the best way to solve the problem is 
to make the valuation explicit. Says Dr. Myrdal: ‘‘There is no other 
device for excluding biases in social sciences than to face the valua- 
tions and to introduce them as explicitly stated, specific, and sufficient- 
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ly concretized value premises. If this is done, it will be possible to 
determine in a rational way, and openly to account for the direction 
of theoretical research, it will further be possible to cleanse the 
scientific workshop from concealed, but ever resurgent, distorting 
valuations ’’.7° He follows this method all through his study of the 
negro question. Such a method “fixes his readers’ attention on 
the matter and thus aids them to criticize his value premises and 
conclusions ''."" So, the -problem of bias as a special problem of 
political research would not be a formidable obstacle in future. 

Nevertheless, ‘bias’ would continue to be a demarcating line 
between the political and the natural sciénces: Because the political 
forces have a subjective basis they would always arouse feelings 
relatively unknown in the natural- sciences. Nationalism . and liberty 
evoke real feelings in us, but oxygen and carbondioxide do not. 
Although such feelings may be mitigated by the methods discusssd 
above, they can never be wholly shelved in any political research. 

Another difficulty, which is peculiar to political ‘sclence’ in 
contrast to the natural sciences, lies in the dependence of political 
‘science’ on various auxiliary branches of buman knowledge. 
Political science depends to» much on history, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, eihnology, law and social and individual psychology. 
These disciplines 'themselves have not yet been fully developed’’.”® 
A highly developed psychology alone can contribute a great deal 
towards an understanding of human nature. Such understanding, 
guggests Professor Cole, can be the real basis of a universal Science 
of Politics.” Although separate aspects of man have been effectively 
studied, ‘‘there is, at present, no compact and unified body of thought 
dealing with human characteristics as a whole." ^ Consequently, 
as yet there is no ‘science of human nature’*’ comparable to the 
physical or the chemical sciences.” Such a science can, neverthe- 
less, be developedeby further improvements of the aforesaid disciplines 
and their integration in varying degrees with anatomy, physiology 
and biology. ‘This is stil] a distant hope, and on its realisation 
depends the prospect of a scientific politics. - ° 

In the next place, the scientific character of politics is impaired 
greatly because of the Jack of a clear and stable terminology. Most 
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of the terms of political science are taken over from the common 
speech. Ithas an advantage as well as a danger. As Professor 
Aron remarks: “The advantage is that the subject is readily acces- 
sible to all; while the risk is that it may suffer from the same 
ambiguity as other contemporary debates.’’ ** Although these words 
have been ‘technicalized’ ** they are still as vague as before. Natur- 
ally they give rise to ‘inconclusive arguments’, ‘confusion of thought’ 
and ‘opportunity for delusion’. ** The key terms of political ‘science’ 
like state, nation, class, liberty, dictatorship and democracy can be 
given diverse interpretations. To give one extreme example, Oxford’s 
A New English Dictionary gives forty variety of meaning to the word 
State. In the same way, the. terms like nation, class and democracy 
mean different concepts to different peoples, Their meaning varies 
in the context of time as well, Commenting on the word democracy 
Mr. Ivor Brown remarks that if means so many things that it means 
nothing at all.” Current international political struggle between 
East and West becomes more confusing because of reckless use of the 
word democracy by each side in a completely contradictory form. 


~ Political ‘science’? becomes confused as it has not yet devesoped 
its own technical terms in the sense that these terms ‘‘have a fixed 
and unvarying signification, in different contexts meaning the same 
thing.’’ ** It does not enjoy, nor can it possibly ever do, the freedom 
of the natural sciences to coin new words for a scientific notion. It 
cannot do so partly because of the nature of the subject matter, 
partly due to a long heritage of usage, and lack of sufficient inter- 
national collaboration among political scientists. | 
Nevertheless, if politics is to be an effective science “‘it must 
endeavour to employ the terms state, law, state power, constitution, 
sovereignty, territory, people and the like as clear dnd unambiguous 
concepts''.* Ifthe terms cannot be made completely precise and 
exact, they can al least be made clear in each context of use. Pro- 
fessor Catlin suggests that much good critical work in this direction 
can be done by testing definitious and old generalizations." In fact, 
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such semantics (inquiry into the meaning of language or words) 
of politics would strengthen the cause of a politica] science. Several 
competent studies have already been made in this field by Lewis,” 
Weldon,®? Lesswell and Leites.*? l 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that too much of attention 
to semantics might, indeed, have a bad effect. In the name 
of scrutinising words,.we might destroy the age-old concept and 
become cynical about the utility of every term. Consciousness 
about the words ean easily become overbearing. In that case, ‘values’ 
would be destroyed for the lack of a clear expression. While the 
importance of the analysis of language is not denied as a means of 
improving the science of politics, too much of emphasis on this: par- 
ticular point has to be resisted. Political terms can be stabilised, ` 
as indicated before **, by the collaboration of political scientists on an 
international plane. If- certain meanings are fixed for certain words 
and scrupulously adhered to everywhere, it is possible to evolve a 
precise terminology. This method has been found useful in the 
formulation of technical terms in natural and biological sciences. 


Finally, the status of politics as a science is badly affected by 
the fact that political research is especially in danger of falling a 
victim to pressure groups or of being corrupted by the government 
itself. Although ii was one of the reasons why the American Congress 
refused to include social science in the National Science Foundation, °° 
this reason is not necessarily applicable to social sciences in general. 
Natural sciences can also be equally corrupted to serve the sectional 
or the national interests. Presentday emphasis on destructive power. 
of physical and chemical sciences indicates the real corruption of 
science. Recent spectacular developments in atomic physics and 
aerodynamics are caused principally by the war needs. However, 
in this sphere political ‘science’ stands on a weaker. groufid than 
natural sciences. Political] ‘science’ can be easily employed as a 
propaganda instrument of the government. Moreover, the government 
might actively suppress search for political truth simply because 
such a search might stimulate an urge for reform or a change. In- 
deed, a free and frank research is more difficult and trying in political 
‘science’. than in the natural sciences. Mr. Baily, Director of 

9l Lewis, G. C., Remarks on the Use d£ Abuse of So®e Political Terms. New ed. 
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Graduate Prograin School of Public and International Affairs, Prince- 
ton University, points out that in certain sectors like working of 
state legislature or voting behaviour, research is impossible in America 
today as the authorities fear that a knowledge in this field might be 
instrumental in: the formulation of demands for certain kinds of 
change. He maintains further : “The recent Congressional investiga- 
tions into the operations and policies of private - foundations-~barbaric 
and distorted as these investigations were reflected in part a true 
understanding of the possible consequences of social science scholar- 
ship." °° Tt is clear indication how frontiers of political research 
can be limited by the interference of the government. 

This difficulty 1s really formidable. But this stultifying factor 
of scientific politics can be eradicated only ina world free from fear 
and tension. As such a world is still a distant hope, this point would 
strengthen the claim of those who believe like Rousseau that ‘‘the 
science of politics is and probably always will be unknown’’”’. 


Politics as a science, thus, faces certain difficulties, which are 
partly caused by the peculiarity of the subject matter, partly by the 
role of the observer and partly by the social structure itself. Although 
all these difficulties can never be removed at the same tine, most of 
them can be solved by the introduction of more and more scientific 
method in the analysis of political phenomena. Only a scientific 
approach can make this branch of knowledge useful to the decision 
maker. This knowledge should be useful both in improving political 


institutions and planning for a peaceful change. It might be the T 


only answer in future to periodic lapses like strike, civil war, and 
war. 

It is no reason why politics cannot be a science simply because 
it can never be equal in status with the natural sciences, Hach 
particular ‘science’ bas its own special difficulhese and particular 
features. If a subject can be scientifically studied it can claim the 
dignity of a science. Politics bas, indeed, reached that state at 
present. It is aiding the administrators or practitioners of government 
with valuable information. President Hoover’s Committee study 
on Recent Social Trends and Mr. Leonard White’s study of the 
administrative growth of federal government from Washington to 
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the present’? are two examples as to how social and political ‘science’ 
is acquiring great value to Jegislators and administrators. 
A science of politics, then, exists to-day in the sense that ‘‘there 
is an important body’ of knowledge about the State, about the con- 
ditions under which different kinds of government emerge, about 
ihe characteristics of the different types, about the relation of govern- 
ment to ihe governed in different historical situations, about the mcdes 
in which governments carry on their functions according to their 
- kind, and so forth''. * But this science has not become nor possibly 
-jt can ever be, “a science of how to govern, an applied science". ^ 
Although it may not yet give a definite guide to the statesman, it is 
gradually strengthening him by offering useful factual guide. In 
future, it would, most certainly, make the art of ruling more intelli- 
gent and administration more efficient and serviceable. 


daas 
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10. The Pribhakara school of Mimans& accepts the reality of 
the universal which exists in each particular and which is an object 
of sense-perception.* But tbe relation between the universal and 
the particular is considered to be non-eternal, since a new relation of 
inherence is generated whenever a new particular comes into 
existence.* That this is a faulty position will become clear when 
we consider that the relation of inherence itself is self-contradicto-y, 
and when we note that Prabhakara emphasizes only the difference 
between the two. 


The objects can be cognised and in that cognition we may not 
apprehend their differences. From a distance we do perceive two 
trees and take them to be merely trees without realising that one is 
totally different from the other. When we cognise a particular for 
the first time, we apprehend both the particular and the universal. 
The cognition of difference actually arises when another member of- 
the same class is apprehended. Further even the cognition of a single 
object need not involve the cognition of its identity. In twilight we™ 
do refer to the same object and wonder whether it is a pillar or a man. 

In other words, we cognise two objects and may not be aware of 
their difference, while we may coguise one object and need not be , 
conscious of its identity. When we apply this to the statements ‘this 
is a cow’, ‘this too is a cow’, we are taking them io be identical in 
so far as the universal is involved, and yet we distinguish the universal 
from the particular in the cognition of the ‘this’. 

And an inherent relation between the universal and the particular 
is illogical. Inherence is a, relation between things that are insepar- 
able. Jf the universal is different from the particular, if can have no 
samavdya sambandha with the particular; if it ie different then there 
is no inherence. farther how are these two related, if at all they 
are related. To relate two things we are bringing a third factor 


1 éÉBlikan&tha : Prakarenapanctika, p. 17. 
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called inherence. What is the relation of this inherence to the univer- 
sal on the one hand and to the particular on the other? This requires 
another relation and so on the process will go ad infinitum. More- 
over, we do not perceive the universal cow as inherently related to the 
particular cow. We do not have the distinction of the two into two 
separate entities in any cognition. What we have is a single unitary 
cognition. That this is so will become clearer when we attend to 
the word cow instead of the object cow. 

The universal is sometimes said to be related to the particulars 
through samavdya. It is the relation of inherence which exists, 
according to the Vaisesikas, between things that are inseparably 
connected. Now an inseparable relation is that in which one of the 
related things is always dependent on the other. Thus potness resides 
in pots but pots in potsherds; while eiothness resides in cloths 
and cloth in threads. ‘The universal resides in the particulars, but 
the particulars have their loci elsewhere. Thus there exist different 
loci for the universal and che particular, and this is against the nature 
of inherence. And since the whole and the parts have different loci, 
we canhot speak of the relation between the universal and the parti- 
cular as a relation between the whole and its parts. For it is a fact 
of common experience that the parts may move without revealing any 
movement of the whole.’ That is, the relation between the two is 
not so simple as the Vaisesikas make out. It is a relatien between 
the container and the contained wherein the latter generates a corres- 


: onding cognition in the former.? That is, the universal inheres 
p e a 3 


in the particular, whereby the former produces a cognition of itself 
in the latter. But this precludes all difference between the universal 
and the particular which is vital to the nature of both. Thns when 
we see a spotted cow and a speckled cow, we apprebend the same 
cowness no doubt; but in each case if is conditioned or modified by 
the locus. We perceive their specific differences and. recognise in 
both the characteristics of the universal. The universal manifests 
the particular as possessing its own characteristics, because of the 
intimate relation. Hence the inclusive principle binds together the 
distinct entities, thus giving rise to an identity.* We apprehend on 


1 '*Yady evam avayavaveyavinoh sambandhah samaviyo na sy-t, vinüpy avayare 
casinenüvayavün&m calanaét, avayavino ‘avayavanim ca svavayavasrayatvat. Tuatha 
giminyasya vyaktyüórayatvat vyaktes ca svivayarasritatval astigrbhag üároyásrayitvam itt 
samavayanupapattih’’ (Süsiradipikü, p. 100). : | 

2 “Yens sambandhenadheyam  &dhare svánurüp&m buddhim janayati svàkàrena 
bodhayatily arthab. Sa sambondhah samaväya iti" (Ibid.). | ' | 

3 “Idam eva hi t&drüpyam vyakter yat tat samavayah sambandhah, tasyaisa mahim& 
yen&dhüram &dheyam sva buddhy&nurajyayati, tasmüd adogah. Athava tádáhmya pratiter 
abhdopy astu, pürvokta ny&yena bhedo pi; tasmàt pramána balena bhinnübhiunatvam 
i evayukjam"" (Ibid.). 


Nät 


^ 
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the other hand both the particular and the Universal as two different 
elements or aspects of the same whole. This is a fact of experience 
and no logic, says the Bhitta Mimansaka, can overrule the experience 
of identity in difference’, «a 

Identity in difference is not. self-contradictory. Tn the example, 
‘sis taller than y, but shorter than z', we find the co-existence of 
opposed qualities in the same person to be compatible, In the-state- 
ment, ‘That spotted cow is not speckled’, we find distinction and 
agreement co-existing. Again many qualities may belong to the same 
object, but each quality differs from the other. The whole again is 
intrinsically not different from its parts, but difference enters when 
different parts are taken into consideration". Thus it is argued that 
the Universal is related to the particular by way of the identity in 
difference. This is not apprehended in two cognitions, but only in 
one. 


Leaving the question of identity in this view, let us consider the 
nature of difference. The Buddhist thinkers argue that difference can 
exist between two objects or between two qualities. If the universal 
is real, is it different from the particular or not ? Tf it is different, the 
particular is not real; if itis not different, it reduces itself to the 
status of a particular. Then again, is the universal different from the 
real, or not? Jt cannot be both different and non-different®. Tf it is 
not different from the real, it becomes a particular; and if it is 
different, it becomes unreal. 


To this charge of the Buddhists Parthasirathi replies that we o 


cannot arrive at the conclusion in an inference when there is no invari- 
able concomitance between ihe major term ard the middle term. The 
major term here isthe universal (vastutva), and the middle term is 
identity-in-difference (bhed@bheda). We do appreberd the invariable 
concomitance between these two, and hence the universal comes out 
to be real; and any corclusion to the contrary is illogical. Thus we 
get the argument :— 


e 

Identity in difference is the nature of the real; 
The universal is an identity in difference 

+ The Universal is real 


1 “Tyam gaur iti nddhi dvavam aparyayena pratibhisamanam ekam vastu dvyüt- 
makam vyavasthapayali, Samanadhikaranvam hy obhedam apadayati, aparyüyatvam ca 
bhedam ; ateh pratiti balà! avirodhah” (7bid., p. 101). 

2 “Vad tu iüter vyakty antaratmandg rüpyate fedeyam vyaktis tato bhinna rüp&vesi- 
yate visse. " (Tbid.). 

3 Sástradipiká. p.99: ''Sàm&nyam api yadi vastu sy&t, lato 'nenüpi bhirren&bhin- 
nena va bhavitavyam,”’ 


E aer: a maent ta eme n A Re M EET pae: " £ TTE ea 
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Moreover, how can one deny the universal unless he presupposes its 
reality and existence’. Yet one may argue that reality is universal, 
not in a literal way butin an accidental way. But whether it is 
figurative or not, reality is imbedded in the very nature of the uni- 
versal, If words are only due to upadhi or accidental conditions, they 
fail to denote the objects". Words do function with reference to the, 
objects, and they derive their significance from upādhi which upádhi 
can be no other than a fundamental common property running in all. 
And this is the nature of the universal., 


"aud 


In this argument the major premis is:open to question. How can 
identity in difference be the nature of the real? Reality cannot be 
both is and is not, for non-contradiction is the criterion of truth and 
reality. We cannot even say that the apprehension of identity in 
difference is'a fact of experience and therefore real; for in such a case 
the bluenéss of the sky, which is in reality colourless, has to exist and pt 


TUN, 


be real’. 

Further, if the universal is apprehended only in a medium in 
which it is supposed to be implicit, the medium itself will fulfil the 
functiofs of a vniversal. „And the medium varies frem class to class:. 

and from particular to particular of the same class too it varies pre- 
serving a specific identity*. We cannot think of any relation sub. 
sisting between the universal and the medium, if the universal were to 
be treated as different from the medium; for any relation will involve. 
all the troubles that samavdya sambandha brings. Consequently, we 
"can only define the universal as the medium or the finite centre. This v 
upüdhiis not a quality or adjective. The quality isa qualification 
per proprium and it is a distinctive mark which is syntactically related 
« tothe predicate. But uwpddhiis a qualification per accidens, and it is 
that which, while present distinguishes without any syntactical rela- 
tion to predicate. , Thus in a blue pot the blue is a quality, while the’ : 
ear-cavity which limits the ether is an upadhi aiding (he sense of 
i33 5: 7 » 
hearing". 
i * 
1 [bid. " 
2 " Aupadhikánàm api mülopalakganam ekam antarena ütma tàbhàbhav&t'" (Ibid.) . 
- b Citsukhi p 304: ‘Yatra yat pratiyate, tatra tad varlata iti pratiticarana garanatve : 
pi ryanjakangikarana valyarthyam. Pratiti matric ca tathatvangikare nabho nilimader nal 
api tatba : vapatah.”’ 
4 » Sim ca jàti evikàra «adinapryam jütir, iyam jātir. ity amavrtta pratyaya siddbaye 
kaseid upadhir estavyah; tatha ca süvatrikah sa ev&nuvrita pratyaya karanam astu, tad 
alam jāti kalpan& dur vvasnena" (Ibid.), E i 
_ § Vedantaparibhase, p. 108: “Visesanam ca 'käryänvayi, vyüvartakam, padhis ca 
küryansnvayi, vy&virtako, vartamünas ca Yathi—ripa visisto ghato 'nitya ‘ity atra 


'rüpam' visesanam, Karna sa$kü'yavaechinam nabhah srotram’ ity aira ‘karna sagkuly’ 
upadhih’’. : l i 


"t 
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11. Discussing the origination of the world from the word, Sankara 
observes: While there exist the everlasting words, whose essence is 
the power-of denotation in connection with their eternal significations 
(i.e. the forms denoted), the creation of such individual things as are 
capable of having those words applied to thein is called the origination 
from those words'. In other words, the universal affirms itself in the 
empirical world through names and forms, that is, as particulars. It 
does not mean that the universal is something different from, and 
something that runs through, the particulars. For, an inherent rela- 
tion is self contradictory, and-it cannot unite the universal with the 
particular; nor can we believe that the relalion of the universal and 
the particular is one of identity in difference. The identity in 
difference will make out that this cow is identical with other cows 
because of the universal element present in both; and itis different 
from them because they are particulars; and these are the-two aspects 
of the real. But later Advaita thinkers have rejected the universals 
since the perception of the same form in the many particulars does not 
establish the existence of the universal : 


‘Na tavad gaur ity abhinnakaragrahi ` s 
pratyaksam jātah pramànam"'.? 


For, the perception of the reflected moon in many vessels does not 
establish the reality of a universal moon?. We do not even cognise 
the same universal in all its particulars, for what we apprehend 
are only the primary qualities which are common to al. And 
the perception of same form does not amount to the perception 
of a universal. For, ‘‘if there is to be a form which is one 
man beyond many men, there will have to be a third man 
predicated of both man and men, anda fourth to be predicated 
of all tbree, and so on to infinity." * The particular cow is cognised 
by us not as enlivened by the universal cowness but es characterised 
by the dewlap and other significant or differentiating features." If 
we do not take this differentia, then the suggestion or manifestation 
of cowness will become inexplicable. If we say that the indicator 
resides where the universal resides, there is the fallacy of mutual 

! On Vedénta Sütra, 1.8.93 : '"Sthite vàcak&tama nitye sabde nityirtha sambandhini 
sabda vyavahüra yogyarthavyakti nigpattir atah prabhava ity cyate". 

2 (Qtsukha : Tattvapsadipi ha, p. 308. 

3 *'Ekavyakteh go svabhava vad vyak!y anlarasyüpi go svabhávatvàd evàntarenáüpi 


V EE anckodaka bbajanesv ayam caudro ‘yam candra iti vad avabh@sopapatteh’’, 
Ibid.5. ; 

$ T, Case: The Development of Aristotle (Minp, Vol. 24, p. 88). 

? ''S&srádimad vyaktes tan mati gocaratvat'’ (Citsukhi, p. 803). 
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dependence; for the knowledge of the one is necessary for. the 
knowledge of the other.' 


The universal may bə spoken of as co-extensive with the parti- 
culars. If so, it cannot apply to objects that have not yet come into 
existence. The universal in an existent particular cannot be related 
to a particular tbat has just sprung into existence, for activity can 


be predicated of the individual alone. Moreover, if the universal is- 


to be present in the second particular, the former will losè its 
universal element. Nor can the universal divide itself into two 
parts since there can be no parts in it. We cannot say that the 
universal comes into existence with the particular, for the universal 
is real and permanent and hence cannot be produced. We cannot 
also say thet even before a particular has come into existence there 
is the universal; for this universal will have no definite locus, and 
hence it will give the conclusion that a universal can, be everywhere. 
In such a case we will have to cognise cowness in a horse.* Hence 
the Buddhist philosophers have observed : 


. ‘ Nayati na ca tatrasid asti pascin na ciméavat 
Jahati pürvannadhüram aho vyasana santatih,’’ * 


Then, again, what happens to the universal when all its species 
become extinct? The universal has to cease to exist since its locus 
or medium is not in existence. Devoid of a relation to a particular, 
and devoid of a locus or a medium, the universal is a non-entity : 


** Sarva pinda pralaye ca ghatatvadijáter uccheda . 
prasangah. Sambandhi vigame ‘pi tasyah svarüpen- 
avasthanam iti cet; na àdhüra vigame py adheyavas- 
thine ripader api tathavasthiter nityatva prasangah."' 5 


When the universal and the particular are only the two elements 
or aspects of the same whole, with the disappearance of the species, 
the universal also disappears from the shere of the existents. But 
conceptually it may remain, in which case it presupposes and pre- 
sumes the objects to have existed in the past. And if the idea of 


l''Apyath& gotva vyanjakatvam golva vyakter veti pratyavasthanasya  jütüv api 
iulyatvüt"" (Ibid., p. 304). | 

2 **Napi pinda sarvagat& jatih —Pratyagra jayamana khanda mundàdi  pindesu 
pindüntara sthitaya j&teh sambandhabhiva  prasangát. & hi så pindàntaradutphi 
tyütrünupraviéati, niskriyatvit, Tat parityüge "ea pürva  pinde tad  vyavab&rübháva 
prasangat. Na camsabhyam ubhayatra vritih anamsatvat". Ibid., p. 306). 

3 "Svas&ámagrivaéád upajayamanah pindas taj jatyalingita evctpadysta iti con; na, 
pindotpaitah pràk tatra tasya. 

"4 [bid., abhavat. Bhüve ca sarva sarva gatüvüpatteh''. (Ibid). 
5 Citsukhi, 306-07. Cf. p. 191. 
e 
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the past existence does not creep in, then that universal will have 
only subjective or mental existence. 


To obviate the difficulty of accounting for the presence of a 
universal where previously it was not, we have the sarvasarvagata 
view of the Vaiéesikas and the Sarvagata doctrine of the Mimànsakas. 
The universal is all.pervasive, but it is only the particulars that 
reveal it. Here we have either an inherent relation or an identity 
in difference between the two. How do we cognise the universal? 
Potness may be said to be inherently related to the pot, and the pot 
is conjoined to the sense organ. . We cognise the potness, and the 
relation between the perciptent and the potness is one of samyukta 
samavdya. D and C are integrally related to one another, while A and 
B are conjoined; and A is related to C through B which is related 
in its turn directly to C. That is, the all-pervading universal is 
apprehended only where it is closely related to the particular. It 
does not mean that the universal is absent at other places.? This 
position may lead to the problem, whether the universal is a whole 
made up of parts. The moment we think of the parts, that very 
moment we falsify its nature. The universal is differefitiated 
neither in itself nor in its parts, since if is one and devoid of 
parts. It cannot be characterised as a whole, since a whole is 
relative to its parts and the universal has no parts. We cannot even 
speak of the part as constituting the whole, for the whole object does 
not reside in either half of it. The whole resides in all its parts 
faken together, as the cloth is apprehended in the aggregate of the 
threads. But the universal resides in each particular. Hence we 
cannot cognise the cloth in a single thread, but we do cognise the 
cowness in the particular cow." If so, the entire universal must 
be present in a single object, thus removing the universal element from 
the other particulars. Or, it has to exist in all the particulars 
taken distributively, thereby becoming a whole of parts. Or, else it 
has to be in all the particulars taken collectively; and if so it 
would be eognised only when all the particulars are cognised simul. 
taneously. 

1 Süstradipikü,p. 109. “Yad vastu sarvagatam simainyam, na ca sarvatropalabdhi 
prasangah, vyaktin&im abhivyanjakatvàt." 

? Samyukta samavaya, sannikarsena ca siminyalyypalambbat, tena ca sannikarso 
vyakti dese eva sambhavati, ninyatreti na sarvatropalabdhih' (bid), 


3 plato : Parmanides, p. 181. | 

4 Na ea sümünyasya svarüpato 'vaynvato vübhedc 'eti, ekatvad anavayavatvicca!! 
Süstradipikà, p. 109). l l l 

^ -*Sàmányam pratyekam vartata, avayavi tu vyäsajyety evam visegah” (Ibid.). 

6 Nahy ekasyàm eva vyaktau go buddhivad, ekasmi eva tantau pata buddhir 
utpadyate (bid. , 108). 
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The universal cannot be sarvagata or ubiquitous. Hach class 


of objects bas its own universal, and the universal is thus seen to get 


itself limited or restricted. As Citsukha observes: 


"Na tàvaj jäte} sarva vyakti samyogo, ‘dravyatvat. 
Na tadatmya samavayau, sarva vyaktisu sarva 
jatinam tadatmye samavaye va, sarvasya 
sarvatmata pratiti prasangat’’.* 


If the universal is all-pervasive, it should be apprehended, or at least. 


‘felt, not only in the objects of one class but in those of another 
class. It should also be felt in a space where there are no objects. 
It is said by Parthasarathi and Jayants that it is manifested only in 
that particular class which is proper to it, for only those parliculars 
have ihe power to reveal it. The universal thus suffers under a dis- 
advantage and gets itself related to a certain specific class. In: such 
a case the uuiversal loses its all-pervasiveness and becomes finite, 
thus differing from its particular only in degree. Thus the particular 
and the universal are equally finite embodiments. But the particular 
seems (o have greater powers, for the nature of the manifestation of 
" ihe universal depends upon the constitution and nature of the parti- 
cular, Consequently the principle behind all phenomena becomes 
as significant as the phenomena. Yet we are in no way better off 
since our fundamental problem, viz. the relation, has remained com- 
pletely unsolved. The relation between the universal and the parti- 
cular ean be neither mere conjunction or contact nor identity. Since 
the universal is eternal and all pervading, we have to cognise the 
cow in the horse if there is a simple conjunction or external relation 
only. Coherence or samavdya is a selfcontradictory relation. If it 
is a case of identity, it will be fleeting and finite. 


12. The universal cannot be explained so long as we think in 
terns of identity cr difference. Until and unless we give up the idea of 
a great distinction between the universal and the particular, we cannot 
solve the question. Further, we have also to give up the plurality of 
particulars, for it is this very plurality that has made all relation 
difficult. Instead we have to focus our attention on the concrete 
particular which is limited and conditioned by space and time. This 
avenue may yield a possible solution to the problem. In this context 
we find Sankara observing : 


1 Citsukhi, 805-00. 


+ 
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'*Sthàána vifesa sambaudba nimittas cendradi $abdàh, 
senapatyadi ¢abdavat. Tatasca yo yas tat tat sthanam 
adhirohati, sa sa indr&di Sabdair abhidhiyata iti na 

doso bhavati.*”’ 


We have the objects Indra and Candra. Hach object is one and 
indivisible. The word refers to the object. Does the word refer to 
the universal Indra? Is cannot for this alleged universal is a fiction 
owing to the non-existence of its necessary multiple particulars. And 
yet we have seen that no word can denote a particular directly. 
Hence, we have to take it for granted that by Indra we have to mean 
that object which occupies.& definite position or place, which place 
or station provides the key to the nature of the object. Thus Indra 
is a person delimited by space and time; and even though the word 
Indra, is a universal by virtue of its being a proper name, still it 
reveals the object as manifested through an upādhi. The words 
refers to and denotes only ihe upadhi or the medium of articulation; 
and the universal here has no need to repeat itself. A single indi- 
vidual can afford to be a universal so long as the true universal ap- 
pears only conditioned or determined. 

13. The universalis not a quality but acquires an wupüdhi. It 
gets itself delimited. ‘Though it is one it appears as many universals. 
We have the universal potness for all the particular pote. But in a 
universal called substance, even the pot becomes a member. That 
is, the same object can belong to many universals. Again, if a word 


. a . LÀ — 
Is a universal, even a proper name must bea universal. Viewed 


from another angle the proper name might also be a member of a- 


universal. That is, the universal can become a particular when it 
becomes a member of a more comprehensive universal.” Since a 
universal ceases to be a universal the moment it is a particular per- 
ticlpating in a different universal, how is this possible? * 

The true universal is one and eternal. Due to the manifesting 
media, if appears as many, like the Absolute differentiated into a 
multiplicity of finite centres of experience. There are as many 
media as there are particulars; and the members of a class will have 
more or less the same medium. And the differences belween the 
various classes are no other than the differences between the mani- 
esting media, Hefice, a universal which is relative to one class 


1 On Veddnta Sütra, 1.3.98. 
_ * Hetaraja on Vakyapadiyem, TII. 12: "Evam ca sanjnà $abd&n&mapi iatividi mate 
jati Sabdatvam ity ekaiva sabdapnüm pravrttib.”’ 
? ‘“Jityabhidbiyino jity Ādi sabd& api jati vacina eva” (Ibid.). 
i "Nihsámünyüni sümünyüniti" (Ibid). 
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is a specific medium and therefore a particular when it is viewed 
in relation to the one universal. Consequently the universals, which 
are objective entities, must be many if they are to answer to the 
various classes of objects. But being only specifio modifications 
of the universal they are not many in reality. Their multiplicity 
is only an appearance. We shall therefore call the true universal 
the Individual. 

Therefore it is said that jati or upüdhi^ is a conventional symbol 
employed for the sake of convenience. From the nomenclature we 
shouid not deduce the existence of a universal which is after all an 
appearance. The cognition, ‘ this is a pot’, only proves the existence 
of potness, not the existence of a universal pot.” Since the perceptual 
experience itself fails to prove the existence of a universal pot, 
inference too can not establish it. Further this apparent universal 
or upddhi is not eternal, nor ean it be related io a particular without 
involving logical difficulties.* Consequently, we arrive at the true 
universal as being manifested to us in and through the varied media. 
The differences amongst the various media are essential in this mani- 
festation since they provide the degrees of revelation; and all these 
manifestations are united by a common principle. 

The universal is strictly objective, and is a unifying principle 
assuming specific forms. Thus the universal number can be only 
either odd or even, .Its unity cannot be dissociated from its species, 


And its reality from its particulars. The differences between the 


species are resolved within it. Thus red and blue are the particulars 
of the universal colour; bub their difference too lies in colour. 
The universal is a coherent system of reality which harmonises all 
the particulars and their differences. It is felt in apprehension and 
realised in thought. When Antisthenes remarked, ''I see a horse, 
but not horsenes$ °, Plato replied that it was because, though he 
had eyes, be had no intelligence. The intellect of man 1s creative 
and constructive, striving after the realization of the concrete. Its 
mainspring is a nisus to the concrete, and its law is one of organic 


1 The distinction that is sometimes made between a 7ati and an upüdhi is illogical. 
See Vedantaparibhdsd, p. 69: ''Jütitvopádhitva psribhasayüh sakala pramana agocaratayd 
aprāmānņikatvāt. is 

DA E yam ity 4di pratyakgam hi ghajatvadi gadbhave m@nam, na tu tasya jātitve 
ji" (Ibid 
Lo 3 '*Jatitva rapa sádhyaprasiddbau tat südhaküánum&anasyüpi anvakasat’’ (Ibid., p. 70). 

4 “Samavayderddhya brahma bbinne sakala prapancasyinityatay& ca nityatva saina- 
vetatva ghatite jatitvasya ghatatvüdav asiddheéáca'' (Jbid., p. 71). 

5 Cf. Apohasiddhi, p. 19 : '*yat punah simanyabhave s&münya pratyayasyakasmikatvam 
uktam, tad ayuktam,  Yatah pirvapinds daisana smarana sahakarind atiricyaman’ 
visess pratyaya janikà simagri nirvisayam simainyavikalpam utpadayati.'! 
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systematization, not a mere repetition of instances. The universal 
being self-subsistent and self.complete does not stand in need of a 
plu?iality of instances. i 

Thus, on the one hand we have objects distinct from one 
another, and their individuality lies in this very difference. On the 
other hand, we notice some similarity among the particulars of a 
class, and this similarity accounts for their classification into one 
groip. The latter gives rise to a class ignoring the fundamental 
differences between any one member and another; and it thus insists 
on the number of. subjects which share a common predicate. The 
fornier refers to an organic unity of a system where the particulars, 
as distinct from one auotber, play a vital role being members of an 
organic whole. The importance of this system lies on the '' number 
of predicates that can be attached to a single subject. It is the degree 
in which a systematic identity subordinaies diversity to itself, or, 
more truly, reveals itself as the spirit of communion and totality, 
witltin which identity and difference are distinguishable bat insepar- 
able points of view.” Thus the universal is apprehended as a system. 
It isa habit of self adjusting response. It has very little to dg with 
resemblance for it accepts differences as essential. The universal 
involves an adjustment to the differences.” The individual is the 
true universal, since the individual reveals a system, the plan of the 
whole. Hence as perfect and complete this universal is only one 
and does not require a plurality of similar instances which will exhibit 


only a character of imperfection. Since the uviversal is compre- 


herisive and inclusive, @ mere repetition which leaves no differences to 
be comprebended is fatal to comprehensiveness *. ach particular 
is a centre of articulation for the true universal, and each apparent 
universal does the same. Consequenily, the particular member of a 
class owes his specific nature to his being an apparent universal ; 
for the ordinary universal is vital and active throug the differences 
between one member and another. . 

One fruitful source of error and confusion in the theories of the 
universal arises from the emphasis placed on the number of parti- 
.culars. Repetition of the particulars is said to be necessary for a 
universal to manifest itself and to enable us to apprehend it. But 
the nature of the true universal is in no way affected by the number 
of its particulars. The peculiar nature of the universal has a certain 
Cf. Bosanquet : Logie, TI. 184, 

B. Bosanguet : Principle of Individuality, p. 40. 


B. Bosanquet : Logic, IL. 184. 
Ibid., II. 104. 
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, feature which is independent of its presence in a plurality of objects. 
Its presence in the multiplicity of particulars is a sheer accident. 
On the other hand, it might so happen that thé very multiplicity of 
particular might even prevent the central nexus of the intellect from 
its natural and genuine activity. For, repetition brings forth differ- 
ences between one particular and another, and these differences are 
vital to tbe nature of the particular. But a universal endeavours -to 
bridge up these differences, and it tan achieve this task only when 
the multiplicity of particulars is not a necessary. corollery of the 
universal. Then alone can we arrive at the trie universal.. Thus, 
'* A man is particular by virtue of his limiting atid:-exclusive relation 
to other phenomena. He is universal because-He is one throughout 
all his different attributes. | You may call him particular, or again 
universal, because, being individual, he actually is both, and you 
wish to emphasize one aspect or side of his individuality. The 
individual is both a concrete particular and a concrete universal; 
and, as names of the whole from different points of view, these both 
are names of real existence.’ And extension in space or duration in 
time axe enough to invest that whichhas them with the character of 
an“identity into which differences enter. In contrast to its own 
internal diversity, the particular is a true universal? Thus the 
particular realises its consummation by the awareness of differences 
and the organisation of these into a coherent system which articulates 
a common value and a common purpose. It is the capacity of the 

e = particulars to serve a common purpose that gives rise to the idea of 
the principle of unity. 


'* Yadeva vaha dohadi karyam ekena janyate 
° 2M go pindena tadevanyair iti tesv anuvrtti dhih." ? 


Hence, ‘we can conclude that ‘each particular is a conditioned 
universal for its hexus is towards the whole. This feature which 1s a 
characteristic mark of fortitude is pregnant with rich suggestions as 
each particular fulfils its existence by suggesting its potential nature 
14. Haldane observes: ‘‘ Language enables us to think and 
compare our conceptions, and yet if there is anything which has 
become plain it is that language conveys, not the experience of the 
individual, because that is unique and incommunicable, but universals, 
conceptions which enable other people to view their individual 
experiencing from just the same plane or standpoint as our own. 
1 F, H. Bradley : Principles of Logic, p. 175. 


2 Ibid., p. 44. Cf. Bosanquet's Logic I. 14. 
3 Nyügamaüjari, p. 301. 
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There is not a single word in language which does not import a. 
universal. We talk in universals, and it is our social necessities 
which have caused us to develop our faculty of communicating in 
this fasion to an extent of which we are wholly unconscious.” ' The 
name of the word. evokes the "idea of a universal, while sense- 
impression partieularises it. .There is a contrast between the parts 
played by the meaning and the word. It is.of the essence of 


language, including the poetic, to go beyond the realities of perception 
>and of science, by going beyond it modifies, and even denies, them. 


* 
4 
" 


A word expresses a meaning, or implies it. The expressed sense 
is ihe primary denotation of words in respect of the objects.” The 
Sakyatoa or the nature of ihe denotation is said to belong to the 
universal, since the particulars being many there is prolixity.?^ A 
word like the cow, which is universal as this view, can manifest the 
particular because the universal is cognised by the same cognition 
asthe particular.^ The particulars are infinite; if the significance of 
a word is infinite and if it is known before it can be used, no word can 
be used safely and conveniently. To avoid this trouble we have to 

reat the words as universals and this characteristic feature makes 
the significance of the multiple, particulars’ centre round a word. 
As such does Sankara observe that the word is related to the universal 
and not toa particular.’ But since language, as communicative, has 
to.employ words with reference to the particular objects, these 
particulars are given in the same cognition as the universal, the latter 
expressing the primary meaning. 

Otherwise the primary denotation of a word like cow is to be 
sought in the existence of the particular object. This will be an 
object of existence, not an object of thought ; for the universal alone ` 
is an object of thought. Since the particulars are many, we take 
them to exist and think of them in terms of a univergal. Hence the 
denotative power lies in the universal from which there follows the 
knowledge of the particulars. The saktt or denotative capacity of 
the word eis particular in so far as it refers to existence and it 
is universal inasmuch as it involves knowledge or thought.” 
A similar position is accepted in the Nyaya systein, where a 

1 Pathway to Reality, 1, 105. 5, 

2 “Tatra gaktir näma pÉd&n&m arthesu mukhy& vrttih” (Vedantaparibhásü, p. 2 

3 Tac ca jüter eva, na vyakteh. vyaktinüm ñoantyena gurutvät” (Tbid., p. 269). 

4‘ Katham tarhi gavädi padid vyakti bhánam? iti cet, jāter vyakti samüna 
samvedyataya iti brimah’’ (Ibid). 

5 On Vedanta Sütra, 1. 8. 98 : “Akrtibhigea $abdàánüm sambandho, na vyaktibbih.”’ 

& “Vad và gavüdi pad&odm vyaktau áiktih svarüpasati, na tu jn8t&; jütau tu sā jn&t& 
hetuh. Na tu vyakty amée gakti inánam' api küranam, gauravàt; jūti. éaktimattva jn&ne 
sati vyakti $aktijnánam vind vyaktidhi vilambübhüviüeca"" (Ibid.., pp. 270-71), 

6—1939P- T 


65). 


samvit 


emere aaa e rr terat 
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‘ word means or denotes the universal, the configuration, and the 
particular, and where the sakti of.a word*functions in terms of exis- 
tence. Thus the particular is denoted as qualified by the universal, 
and this relation of qualification between the two is within the 
province of Sakti, but not of Sakti as involving thought. The dayQssmp 
tative power, therefore, reférs to the existence of particulars ang"düjen 
thought of the universal. But the content of this denotative [9900 
as cognised, which alone reveals the primary meaning or vāc 9494 
makes the universal alone the primary meaning.! PPAR 


Another possible explanation would be that the cognition othegy 
particular arises through Laksand. It is secondary. Thus ii 
. expression, "The pot is blue’, the word blue indirectly comes to m 
the quality blue. Likewise, if there is a word expressive of; 
universal, we derive through the secondary meaning that the word 
refers to the particular as qualified by the universal. But a recourse 
to a secondary meaning is inadmissible, if this meaning is totally 
unconnected with the primary one. In other words, we can have 
the meaning indirectly, but this one too must represent an essentia] 
facet of the content which will be no other than the articulation of 
the universal. Hence, we have the maxim ‘“‘Ananya  labbyah 
Sabdarthah''—the meaning of the word is not otherwise obtained than 
by šakti or laksanà. And whatever these signify that becomes the 
meaning of the word. 


And the word being essential to poetry, the content manifested 
assumes a sensuous and pictorial form. It is this form that yields 
the rich suggestions and imagery which constitute the medium for 
the revelation of the universal. Our experience are concerned mostly 
* with finite things, and the language we use is, as Tennyson says, 
‘matter-moulded’. Tt is shaped to express these things. And when 
we transfer this language to the higher spheres, we use the same 
words; but the words here become unconscious metaphors groping 
after Reality. Words are finite entities, and, therefore essentially 
limited and defective. They reveal, like all finite entities, grades 
or degrees of perfection in their nature and value, whence we cannot 
suppress or ignore any aspect of the significance of the words. That 
a word should signify a particular is a pragmatic necessity, but logical 
necessity secures precision and accuracy in trtating the word as a 


3 


! * Ata eva nyaya mate ' pianvaye Saktih svarüpasatiti Siddhànt ih, Jjnüyamàáàna fakti 
visayabvam eva vacyatvain iti jàtir eva vàcy&'' (Ibid., P. 

? Atha vā vyakter lakganayavagamah. Yathā 'nilo gbatab ity atra nila $abdasya 
nilagana visiste laksan& ; Tatha jàti vacakasya tad visiste lakgaņā Ihid., pp. 271-72). 
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‘sal. And only when the word signifies the universal can we 
an identical meaning -for the same word; as such the word be- 
a symbol only with reference to the universal. This symbolic 
is embedded in the nature of the object. This nature has 
spects, one is fundamental and the other accessory. The fot- 
is the universal element.! 

The word denotes a universal, whence it refers to Reality or 
existence. Pott observed that ''the genealogies of words are the 
genealogies of concepts’; and these concepts are the universals ^ 
presupposed in all experience. A single particular word devoid of 
any reference to the universal fails to comprehend the objects of a 

E class or a group” and if it is devoid of any reference to a particular 
if will fail in its purpose? For, the universal is always embodied 
in the form or the medium of its constituent particulars.* The uni- 

^ versa] and ‘the particular are not mutually exclusive, since they do 

coexist as in the case of a compound. Anda word therefore denotes 
the particular by denoting the universal. This is the rationale for 
the rich suggestions and implications of a word. Great poetry is 
highly suggestive precisely because the universal which is denoted 
* by a word 1s bouad up in a sensuous artistic form. 


(Concluded) 


x. 1 Mammata: Sabdatyüpüravicüára, pi.: Iha yady api pravrlii nivrtti visayo vyaktir 
E. eva, tathapy üánantyüd vyabhicáràs ca tatra sarmketall kartum na püryata iti gauh $uklas 
calo ditha ity adina-n ekarthatvam mā prasüksid iti ca $abJànàm upadhav eva saunketab.'' 
Kàvyapraküía, "Yady apy artha kriy&à karitay& pravrttinivriti yogyavyaktireva. 
tathapy anantyad vyabhic&rác ca tatra samketah kartuin n2 yujyate.’’ 
P. 3 Sabdasaktiprakasika, 19 : "Játi maitre hi sanketaédvyakterbhinam sudugkar wn," 
4 Mahābhāsya, 4.1.63: " Akrti grahand jatib.’* 









CHANDRA SHEKHAR AZAD: PATRIAR 
OF THE LIBERATION ARMY IN INDI 


VAMAN H. PANDIT 


Stories of martyrs to read shall always excile the young 1 
developing the rare qualities reviviscent for the nation to retain the 
hard-won freedom. Among the revolutionary chiefs that came from 
different provinces to join the Hindustan Socialist Republican Organiza- 
tion none was more befitted than the bravest and stalwart fighter Shri 
Chandra Shekhar Azad. Brought up in the adivasi area of the then 
Alirajpur State, in a hamlet of Bhavra, now in the Jhabtia district 
of Madbya Pradesh, he got the natural training of hardy and 
rough life along with his Bhil chums, who inhabited the wild country. 
From his Bhil friends, early in life, he learnt wrestling and swimming. 
He became more skilled with the bow and arrow than many men, 
He learnt to throw javalin, to shoot straight to ride and to use the 
sword, at all of which he became proficient. | 

We have read often of the brave deeds performed by princes 
and warriors in many a song or taie but here I am going to tell you 
a story of a man quite different from these. Authentic tales of these 
men are yet to be written, I mean, the saga of Indian Revolution. 

The dazzling deeds of these men go unsung, unhonoured and 
unwept. I am not giving any shadow recollections in narrating the 
story; I am stating bistorical truths for it is the slave of the fact, 
Let the younger generation learn something of the story of heroic 
_ achievements or adventure in order to keep the spark of life alight 
in the Nation from the pioneers of the Liberation Army in India, 
who brought Liberty nearer by a century. 

The hanilet of Bhavra, where our, hero was born, has become 
a place of pilgrimage. Here Chandra Shekhar lived with his parents, 
His father Shri Sitaram was a well-known pious man—a mén of con- 
siderable influence in the surrounding towns. 

Devi Jagrani, that was the name of his mother was very anxious 
about her son for he proved to be very naughty although she admired 
and encouraged the childishly self-willed habits 8f the boy. A regular 
headache was he to his parents, as is often the case with the brave 
heroes. Many are the stories told in regard to his childhood when 
he displayed dawning qualities of the man he would like to be. 
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Devi Jagrani loved her son like anything and as the custom is in 
this tribal area, she gave young Shekhar a bit of tiger’s meat to eat 
so that, the boy might inherit feline qualities. These tribai people 
believed, and. they still believe, that when a bit of tiger’s meat is 
given to eat to the young child he becomes Bahadur. Whatever be 
the ,tradition, at least it goes without saying that in later life he 
showed extraordinary feats of valour and courage. 


. A near relative of the family, probably Shekhar's uncle was 
“then living in Banaras, so his father decided to send bim there for 
his education. He returned home after à few months and he was 
admitted in the local school at Alirajpur. 


Again his father sent him to Banaras for the boy exhibited a 
strange waywardness. This time he remained there and studied 
properly. His stay at Banaras had a satutary effect upon his life 
for he came in contact with many young men. The atmosphere was 
such that he got the opportunity of studying many things especially 
the unhappy events which were then happening in the country. From 
the very outset he had a deep aversion for study which was of no use 
—which simply turned out quill-drivers for the use of British fegime 
in India. On the whole be was an avérage student. Bit by bit, 
his mind was being crawn in the whirling motion of the serious poli- 
tical situation prevailing then iu the country. Unpleasantly during 
this time there took place Jallianwala Bagh Tragedy and the sub- 
sequent movements. Al! these events had a profound effect on the 
young mind of Chandra Shekhar which was wax to receive and marble 
to retain. 


Earliest incident of his career which we know of is in connexion 
with the black-flag demonstration and boycott against the visit of 
‘Prince of Wales’ in India. He joined the protest party of citizens 
of Banaras and carried black-flag in the forefront, He was bound 
to be arrested and so it did happen. He was brought in the court. 
The Magistrate asked him, ‘‘What is your name? What is your 
father’s name? Where do you live? ’’ He replied to all these three 
questions respectively, “My name is Azad. My father’s name ig 
Independence and my usual residence is Jail." Astonished was 
the Magistrate at these straight and bold answers. He was sentenced 
to fifteen canes. We was beaten very severely. At every beat his 
body turned blue and red and biood oozed out freely. Scratchings 
of this sentence were sentimentally preserved by this sentinel of 
Liberty like a sign of the cross. Highly Azad was honoured by the 
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citizens and profusely garlanded when out came he from the Jail. 
His photos appeared in the Press with silver head-lines. 

After this incidence Shri Provesh, the chief organiser of the 
Revolutionary Party in India, sought him and persuaded Azad to 
join it. Here presented the natural outlet for his patriotic career. 
Now the Party became stronger. - Azad proved to be a restless worker. . 
He issued secretly and silently many leaflets and bulletins to drive 
away the misconceptions entertained by the people of the country» 
He proved a master propagandist like Dr. Goebels. In physical 
strength none equalled to him and he was called Bhim Dada. Other 
eminent members of the party working along with Azad were Shri 
Yogesh Chatterji, Shri Sachin Sanyal and Rabindranath Kar. 

There were two kinds of memberships for the Party, one of 
active workers and other of sympathisers or helpers, the latter always 
helped with money and material. These men consolidated the Party 
on very sound lines. There were very strict rules, one being the vow 
of celibacy and non-attachment to home. 

Men in the Party learned all the arts of modern warfare, not 
only they manufactured bombs and pistols or revolvers most efficien- 
tly but also utilised these weapons like trained soldiers to the utmost 
capacity. How they could do it ! It is a secret protected by the 
great Time. It&isno easy matter to bring the historical truth to 
light for the men who did this have passed away. 

Finances ! From where the money could be had? This was 
a major problem before the Party. To ask openly was impossible 
and to get it secretly was much more difficult task for the people had - 
to be satisfied about the bona fides. Leaders of the Party toured 
extensively in the land and collected lot cf money but it proved in- 
adequate for the purposes of the contemplated actions. The leaders 
of the Party sought the help of Azad. A secret commission war? 
called and it deeided in favour of dacoity of Government treasure. 
Verily it was a verdict and the men in the Party started preparations 
for committing i$ somewhere. 

Investigations followed and a bold plan was executed so well 
known as Kakori Case. This is a railway station near Lucknow in 
Uttar Pradesh. As per instructions of the leader of the Party, the 
members entrained on August 9, 1925 and pulled the alarm chain. 
The train came to a standstill. The chiefs of the Party who were 
sitting in various compartments got down. The boxes containing 
the treasure were thrown down. At the point of pistol all were 
asked to keep quiet, even the guard of the train. Having taken all 
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precautions the leaders made good their escape with the booty. Need 
T state here the names of the chiefs and sardars who took part in 
this bold enterprise. 


. After this event, the Government let loose a hell of repression 
and farrests in the country. Many a chief of the Party was arrested. 
Aftér deliberations of 18 months the court awarded punishments. 
Pour of the chiefs were hanged and others were sentenced to long- 


 /lerm imprisonmenis. Sad was the outcome of all this affair for the 


Party lost its best and powerful men in the scramble. Azad, any- 
how disguised as a Sadhu, came to Jhansi and from there via 
Khandwa came to Indore. For a few days he went to his birth-place 
Alirajpur but did not stay there longer. Again he came back to 
Indore and after staying here in disguise for some time, he left for 
somewhere. ‘This was the worst period in his hfe for he bad to suffer 
many hardships. -The sun scorched him by day and the cold chilled 
him by night. He was often at a loss to obtain food for himself, 
Taking a circuitous route, he travelled the trackless jungle of the 
Vindhya valleys on foot, he reached at last Kanpur—the headquarters 
of the Party. : 


Anew Azad had to reorganise the Hindustan Socialist Republic an 
Army. This was the first iask. The vacuum had to be filled 
in with capable chiefs. At this time, he came in contact with the 
ablest and devoted men who wanted to overthrow the British Govern- 
ment by armed revolution. Incidentally he met at Kanpur Shri 
Bhagat Singh, Shri Rajguru and Shri Batukeshar Dutta. The 
. henchmen of the British Government were on the track of Azad. 
When a secret conference was being held between these men in a 
private lodging, the police all of a sudden rushed to the scene. A . 
regular scuffle issued and a Party chief named Shri Shukla met the 
assault singlehanded and was killed on the spot. Others, however, 
very skilfully escaped. Azad had in mind to teach a lesson-to the 
intruders and on this particular occasion he felt an overwhelming 
temptatiofi to shoot but was held back. 


A convocation of all ihe leading chiefs was held in Delhi in 
September, 1928 near the old fort. Chiefs from all over India took 
a serious review of the politieal situation in the country and decided 
ə course of action ‘‘one for one” as it was then called in the ter- 
minology of the Organization. Then all of them departed to their 
respective provinces. [t is rather difficult to know that the resolu- 
tions were of the Party at this Delhi meeting. 
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Hardly the chiefs could E time to arrange their house in order 
than a serious situation arose in’ the country. Lala Lajpatrai, the 
Lion ot Punjab, lead a strong protest against the Simon Commission 
in Lahore. The police with inhuman brutality charged the leaders 
with lathis. Lalaji was struck it proved a fatal blow and later he 
succumbed to his injuries. While dying he said, "the blows I\got 
are but the death kuells of the British Empire in India." 

No sooner Azad heard of this dastardly crime than he was turned 
black with rage. He rushed to Lahore and conferred there with his 
friends. A terrible action to revenge the insult was planned. £t 
seemed io Azad that even his life would be a small price to pay for 
this action. Selecting a few of his trusied followers“ he explained 
to them the plan of his action and gave necessary instructions. It 
was decided to do away with: Sanders. 

As previously arranged, this operation was directed by Shri 
Chandra Shekhar Azad, Shri Hijguru, Shri Bhagat Singh and 
Jaigopal. All these chiefs remained in hiding behind the Police 
Office in Lahore. As soon as Scott and Sanders came out a volley 
of bullets wallowed them. Sanders was killed and Scott saved him- 
self. Thus Tualaji’s death was avenged.. Steadily and slowly all 
these chiefs got through undetected. 

While describing the narrative of this hero I have come so near 
the events which are ane fresh within the living memory of the 
Indians. mE 

Vigilant Police of the Birtish rule in India was on the track of 
Azad. They were bewildered. E were fired. All attempts to 
get him round proved fruitless. 

At long last, on February 23, 1931, while: he was sitting and 
loitering in the Alfred Park, any how the police got the clue, and a 
successful net was drawn around—a regular squadron of armed Police 
surrounded him. The Superintendent asked: him, ‘Hands up’. A 
shot from his pistol answered the question. Now both sides exchanged . 
shots freely. In the end when Azad realised that it was ‘useless to 
fight singlehanded and he was running short of his ammunition and 
the enemy outnumbered him, he calmly shot himself down. Azad 
became Azad forever. He lived up to his name till the last breath. 
The police took the soul-less body in custody. ° 

Thus the gallant chief fell at last so that India might live. Hov 
true it is, “And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
for the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his Gods?’? Who 
_stangs if freedom falls? Long Live Azad. — — 
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WILLIAM BOYCE AND THE INDIAN 
^. TELEGRAPH 


/ 1805—1817 


4 P. C. Roy, M.A. 
S l . (Indian Archives, New Delhi) 

The word Telegraph is now usel in the sense of ‘Electric 
Telegraphy'. In former times, however, it stood for the method of 
signalling messages by means of a semaphore. Sri Krishnalal 
Shirdharani, the teller of the ‘Story of Indian Telegraph’ on the 
occasion of the Centenary celebration -of the Indian Telegraph in 
September, 1953, makes.a very cryptic reference to this early system :' 

“Communication only slightly faster than post was by means of 
semaphore signalling and that too between few places. Pillars 18 
feet square and 30 feet high were constructed at 20-mile intervals and 
the signals by means of a rotating triangle were read by telescopes. 
This ‘telegraph’ was working between Calcutta and Chunar on one 
side and Calcutta and Sauger on the other. No public messages were 
carried over this ‘telegraph’, which was started in 1813 and continued 
off and on till the ‘Electric Telegraphs’ * were introduced" '. 

The Imperial Gazetteer.of India is equally brief and uncommunicas 

- tive on this old method of communication :? 

“Early in the 19th century (1820-1839) the proposal was seriously 
entertained by the Indian Government to construct a series of towers 
for semaphore signalling, 100 feet high and at intervals of eight miles, 

all the way from Calculta to Bombay. The scheme never went 
very far, though some of the towers then built mag be seen to this 
day in the Hooghly district’’. 

Here again, the records yield information of inestimable value 
in unfoldifig a phase in the life-story of the oldest government-owned 
public utility in India. It began with Mr. William Boyce, who 
worked for some years under Mr. Edgeworth in the management of 
telegraphs in Ireland. As early as 1805 he suggested to the Govern- 

l Krishnanlal. Sida Story of Indian Telegraph, pp. 1-2. " 
2 The first experimental electric telegraph lines were constructed in India in 1839, 
The exprimental stage came toan end in 1853, when large-scale construction began. The 


electric telegraph was thrown open to public traffic in 1655. 
3 The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. TIT, p. 437, 
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mentof Bombay a plan, first of its kind in India, for the establishment 
of a telegraphic communication from Bombay to Madras, Though 
Mr. Duncan, the then Governor of Bombay, did not accede to the 
proposal, Mr. Boyce was firm in bis resolve to prove the soundness 
of his contention, With this end in view he made telegraphic studies 
the chief occupation of his leisure hours during the next eight years. 
Fortified by the result óf his investigations he submitted on December 
6, 1818, an improved plan for the consideration of the Governor in 
Council through the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 
It was again a plan for the establishment of a telegraphic: communica- 
tion across the Peninsula from Bombay to Calcutta. Seventy-five 
towers, each being of 18 feet square by 30 feet in height, were to be 
"erected at a regular distance of 20 miles and made to serve as stations 
for transmitting signals. The towers would bid defiance to the 
severest hurricane and«.méssages would be.sent with the aid of a 
simple index by a man sitting inside. The principles in language 
were precisely those adopted by Mr. Edgeworth in Ireland, being 
expressed by numerical Indices but different in symbol, Boyce's being 
a ball, Edgeworth's an Isosceles Triangle. The number of symbols 
in the Boyce method was only four. But with the aid of a vozabulary, 
very successfully compiled by Mr. Boyce, they were sufficient for all 
telegraphic communications, The machinery, equally simple, was 
a mast supporting a yard, 80 feet long, from which four balls (the 
symbols by which all the combinations were expressed) were stispended 
by means of ropes and pulleys. . 
The tower, in the opinion of Mr. Boyce, would be found! ‘‘suffi- 
cient for every purpose required of it, viz., convenient quarters for 
the men at the station, a place of defence against the Pindaries or 
other plunderers or annoyance, as well as a secure screen for the 
Telegraph agaimst all weathers'". The cost of erecting the towers 
would be only in the neighbourhood of two tbousand rupees. | To 
this would be added three hundred rupees more to purchase the 
machinery and two telescopes. On the basis of this ecalchlation one 
lac and seventy thousand and five hundred rupees or thereabouts 
would complete a line from Bombay to Calcutta. Mr. Boyce also 
l -pointed out that the climate of India was peculiarly: suitable for telegra- 
phic operation. In England fogs and humidity of the atmosphere 
made the telegraph almost, if not wholly, ineffective throughout the 
greater part of the year, whereas in India, the clearness of the atmos- 


ei N.A. 1. Pol. Cons, 4 March, 1814, No. 10, 
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phere would enable the ere to work with telescope to its maximum 
advantage. : i 

The principal E tion of his telegraphic system; Mr. Bue 
olor were expedition, secrecy, simplicity and accuracy, added 
with: lightness of expense. Thus he had conquered difficulties in the 
systém which were generally regarded both in England and on -the 
continent of Europe as insurmóuntable. To prove the superiority. of 
is own he made a reference to the telegraphic system, as obtaining 
in Europe atthe time. He narrated how Monsieur Chappe suggested 
in 1793 to the Committee “of Public Safety a mode of telegraphic 
communication which came into being throughout the French 
Dominions. The next, invented by Lord George Murray at about 
the same time, was established along the coasts of England. In 1796 
Mr. Edgeworth proposed a plan to the Government of England for 
the erection of a chain of telegraph round the coasts of Ireland. It 
was only in 1808 when-Napolean threatened, the country with invasions 
ibat he was employed to establish a line of communication from 
the eastern to the western.extremes of Ireland. After completing 
the line of communication Mr. Edgeworth handed it over to the 
British Government. But he refused to accept any remuneration 
for his services except a valuable telescope which was given to him 
by the Duke of York asa token of his admiration for the splendid 
. work done. 

Thus Mr. Boyce, who had his early schooling under or 
as first assistant in the successful project, did his best to convince 
the Government of Bombay of the need to establish a telegraphic 
communication for the first time in India through adoption of an im- 
proved plan, which he evolved. In India the seats of Government 
were at considerable distances from one another. So were the 
Presidencies and garrison towns. Tbe roads and routes were perilous 
and little known so that a quick method of carrying information was 
the crying need of the.hour. The new system of communication, if 
adopted, would be of immense advantage to the Government from ü 
naval, Military and commercial point of view. The vision of a great 
oe to follow in the wake of this venture urged Mr. Boyce to 


write :1 
* 0... It will be for Government to judge what facilities it 


€ é 


would afford to the Admiral on the Indian station in ordinary convoys 
and in all other Naval operations, and the advantages which would 
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result to the commercial interests of the Hon’ ble Company in convey- 
ing intelligence to their shipping at the other side of India of all 
communications received by land or sea, of the rise and fall of all 
articles of Indian produce, in England and all over the continent of 
Europe''. | x 
He knew that the question of expenditure on the proposed ubder- 
taking would loom, large before the government in spite of the adv 
tages they would derive from it. So heassured the government that 
this work of public utility could be made to pay its own cost and at 
the same time bring considerable revenue to the state coffer by allow- 
ing the public, tbe private merchants specially, to SUMUS in ifs 
advantages. 
This time the Government cf Bombay took a larger measure of 
interest in this matter and forwarded a copy of the letter from 
Mr. Boyce for the consideration of the Supreme Government because 
then, as now, communication was regarded as.a subject of special care 
for the Government at the centre. The Governor-General-in-Council . 
studied the plan with care, decided to give it a fair trial and adtnired 
the spit of public service which actuated the author to devote his 
time and energy to a subject of such national importance. The 
Government of India, however, proceeded with caution. Enquiries 
were made regarding’ ''the nature of the country through which it 
may be proposed to carry the line of communication, the -number of 
posts which with reference to local conditions might be required, the 
expense attending the construction of those posts on'à calculation 
of that number and various other points’’. Concern was shown for 
the proposed. telegraphic towers, in the event of their being constructed, 
as they would be exposed to the attack of the Pindaries. If the 
newly evolved communication system were good for the suppression 
of unruly elements by transmitting early communication of their 
procéedings, it ws equally true that the telegraphic towers: would be 
the first objects of attack by the freebooters. Of course, this could 
not be an argument for the rejection of the plan, which was also sent 
to Colonol Criwford, the Surveyor General, for further examination. 
Ultimately the Government of India decided to make an experiment 
on a limited-scale. by the construction of temporary telegraphic stations 
between Fort William and Barrackpur. Major Henry Faithful of the 
Artillery Regimeni and Captain Young, Agent for Gun carriages, 
were asked to assist Mr. Boyce in the conduct of experiment, supply 
of workmen and materials for the erection of temporary stations at 
1 N, A, I, Pol, Cons, 4 March, 1814, No. 11, 
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public expense and selection of men for the management of the signal. 
On January :0, 1817 the experiment on Boyce telegraph was per- 
formed successfully in thé presence of the Earl of Moira, the Governor 
General of India, who was very much impressed by the simplicity 
in the! materials used, the ingenuity in the compilation of the voca- 
bulary.and the perfection to which the system had been brought, 
combining as it did, ‘‘such powers of general application with such 
eifnplicity in the mode of use as can hardly be conceived capable of 


“being surpassed''.' 


Major Henry Faithful, acting: Superintendent of Telegraph Ex- 
periments, in his report on the feasibility of the Boyce Telegraph in 
India dated the 30th January, 18:7 testified to the success of the 
experiment made on the 20th January, ‘‘on which day the communica- 
tions, ordered to be telegraphed at Calcutta, were forwarded with 
accuracy and despatch, through Dukinsore to Barrackpur (a line of 
14 or 15 miles) whence answers were returned with equal effect"'.* 
He drew pointed attention to.the vocabulary, compiled so ably by 
Mr. Boyce. He felt that ‘‘this Task could not have been accomplished 
but by long reflection, great assiduity and by considerable skill in 
arrangement and classification ".? | 

Strange to narrate, only a day after the successful experiment 
Mr. Boyce informed Major Faithful of his inability to help or watch 
further prosecution of his pet project. The urgent call of his private 
affairs, the early approach of south-west monsoon possibly coupled 
with the deterioration in health as a result of the mental and physical 
labour he had to undergo under the burning rays of the sun forced 
bim to leave Calcutta when his hopes of seeing his plans finally 
established were, to all appearances, on the eve of fruition. His 
disappointment was naturally very keen as he left with considerable 
anxiety regarding the final success and adoption of his telegraphic 
method, to which he dedicated a portion of his life.” Yet he did not 
ask for, least did he expect, any reward for his time spent and labour. 
undergone until his plans were finally accepted for adoption by the 
government. The administration of the time, however, was not 
unresponsive to this selfless devotion to a cause, calculated to promote 
public welfare in India. The Governor General in Council resolved 
to present Mr. Boyge with a donation of one thousand pounds or 
N. A. 1. Pol. Cons., 96 April, 1817, No. 61. 
N. A. I. Pol. Cons., 26 April, 1817, No. 58. 
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sicca rupees 3600. ‘The note of appreciation, just and generous, flew 
profusely : l 
ic EE The Governor-General-in-Council can have no, hesita- 
tion in declaring his opinion tbat whatever may be the ùltimatə 
result of the experiment, Mr. Boyce ìs entitled to a liberal reniunera. 
tion for the actual dedication of his time, talent and personal exertion 
io the serviee of Government in arranging the vocabulary, erecting 
the ‘signal posts and instructing persons "io work the telegraph. 
. Whatever reward, therefore, the Hon’ble Court of Directors may in" 
its liberality’ think fit to confer Mr: Boyce iu the event of its reaping 
the full benefit of his useful and ingenious plan‘ by the establishment 
throughout India of such system of Telegraphic communication as ~ 
shall realize the hopes entertained by the project, His Lordship in 
Council conceived it to be incumbent on the local government not 
to suffer in actual services in bringing it to a state of forwardness | 
by which it can be reduced to the test experiment on an enlarged 
scale to pass unrequited’’.’ B 
* The exit of Mr. Boyce did not mean the end of the telegraphic- 
systeth, which he’ called into being. It only marked the beginning 
of a period of activity by a Telegraphic Committee for which a pro- 
vision was made in the resolution of the government of April 26, 
1817. In fact, the Boyce Teiegraph idea remained, active and opera- 
tive for official purposes till a better method of communication—-the 
electric telegraph—was introduced. Yielding to the relentless pressure 
of the selective processes of nature Boyce Telegraph had then to go. 
With its passing away the dust of obscurity settled down on the name 
and fame of Mr. William Boyce. 
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THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH IN MAURITIUS 
B B. BISSOONDAYAL M.A. 


y | Mauritius, the tiny island lying off the south-east coast of Africa, 


Ais a British colony that has not let its love of the French tongue die. 


Pd The French patois Creole is for all practical purposes the language 


~ 


of the land. It is understood and spoken by Indians, coloureds, 
Chinese, French and Britishers alike. It 1s the constant reminder 
of the French occupation of the island that lasted from-1715 to 1810. 

French is used in some of the law courts. It was, up till 1847, 
the language that the judges of the Supreme Court too were allowed 
to hear from their bench. It is still used by some members of the 
Legislative Council. The governor has a smattering of French. A 
patient talking to his family doctor is sure to ‘make himself better 
understood if he eschews English in favour of French. A French- 
speaking trader attracts many more customers than an Englishfspeak- 
ing one. Deeds are invariably drawn “up in French by the notary 
public. 

When the British captured the island, English had a good start. 
For four decades or so the dailies appeared partly in English. 

In an effort to acquaint Mauritians with some common words 
of the English language, Britishers began to give some streets of 


-Port Louis, the capital, Indian names. Thus the word street was 


appended to Patna, Goa, Calicut, Mahratta, Vellore, Benares, etc. 


They are all in the region to which Indian immigrants were relegated. 


Those were the gloomy days when members of one race would not 
be allowed to mingle with those of another. The immigrants had even 
their own doctor whose name was Maleapa Sinnapoullay. 

The scheme worked well. Our rulers went a siep further when 
they seteabout combining French words with English ones. It is 
then that the hybrid La Reine Street was .produced. That was 
more than the Mauritians could bear. The whole name could. have 


„been Englished. Some Britishers too were of this opinion. It’ is 


from their ranks that arose someone who niade a new experiment 


and lo !a name pleasing to the ear like Allée des Lavandières was 


converted into the prosaic Washerwomen’s Row | 
It must be admitted that, in spite of such lapses, English was 
being- slowly’ introduced. Then came a change for the worse. It 
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was decreed that July 14th, 1847 would be the last day on which 
French was to be used in the Supreme Court. The whole country 
rocked with indignation. The papers reacted with vehemence to 
the unfriendly gesture. English was at once boycotted. \ 

Nobody has been so far successful in defending the British \rulers 
who, of all dates, let their choice fall on July 14th. Ever since the 
French Revolution, that date had been set aside here as a memorable 
one, The Whites were mortified. < 

Lady Gomm, the resourcefül wife of the then Governor, tried Si 
to make amends. She’ resolved to give a fancy-dress ball at Govern- 
ment House before the year was out. Although the ball was a success, 
the Whites would not forget that their mother tongue had been 
brutally ousted. They would not be placated. What had been given 
to them by way of atonement was cold comfort. 

The people of the little island will, for all ages to come, be, 
however, grateful to the lady who came forward as a helpmate to her 
erring husband. , A good result flowed from the fancy- dress ` bal or 
rather from an incident connected with it. 


Pady Gomm was in a hurry as the year 1847 was nearing its 
end. She franked her ‘invitations with stamps that, through an 
error of the engraver, bore the words ‘Post Office’ in lieu of. ‘Post 
Paid’. The famous ‘Post Office’ stamps were born. As it is well 
known throughout-the world, they fetched much money. Mauritius 
at once became far-famed.  Retelling thé story of these stamps on 
the occasion of their centenary, Michael Harrison wrote: “Of the 
thousand that Mr. Barnard (the engraver) eventually struck off twenty- 
six copies are known to exist to-day : fourteen of the ld and twelve 
of the 2d value: three copies have beer, by accident destroyed. The 
value of ihese twenty-six stamps is not less, at po values, than 
£40,000, and it may well be in excess of this figure." ' Nor was 
Michael Harrison guilty of exaggeration. Philatelists must have had 
a pleasant surprise when they came to know that, on March 25th, 
this year, an unused 1847 Mauritius "Post Office’ Penny stamp was 
sold at the record price of £4,500 at a stamp auction in London. 

The simple truth that innovations are popular only when they 
are introduced without giving the smallest offence to tradition, did 
not cross Sir William Gomm's mind. p * : 

The error was all the more regrettable as English had been 
started on iis interesting career. A legendary romance had been 


1 ‘Post Office’ Mauritius, 1847 (Stamp Collecting, Ltd., London, 7s. 6d.) 
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slide nudos the romantic title The Tenants of the Wild. Critics 
were agreed that it had been carefully written. The Mauritius Times 
had articles written in English, which could be placed by the side 
of. the French ones. On 28.10.1818 it wrote :— 

= “Ve know that if this Committee fulfils its task and is well 
supported by ihe public, it will soon obtain an Elective Assembly, 
Municipalities, Reduction of the Budget, the Government of the 
Kolony, and ameliorations indispensable to prevent its rum. .... | 

The Mauritius Tunes did not stand high in the favour of ex- 
acting critics who would not forgive it the temerity it had to refuse 
to boycott English forthwith. But their view, dominant as it was 
then, is not shared today. One is rather inclined io hold the opposite 
view. The simple English, the clarity and the rare gift of presenting 
the picture of a country in a sentence or two, cannot but earn our 
admiration even after a lapse of a hundred years and more. 

For some time past we have been reading a paper that goes 
by the same name, While praising it for the strenuous efforts it 
is putting forth to resurrect English, we have yet to be convinced 
that if compares favourably with its now defunct namesake. Flence 
the nostalgia for ‘the good old days’. After reading the following 
it will not be difficult to say if progress has.or has not been achieved 
after so long a span as a century in a country that has a history 
extending over a relatively short period of three centuries :— 

“ (a) Is it not possible to postpone the departure (of Mr. X) ? 
Tf not. is it not advisable to summon Mr. X to the. Legislative Council 
to explain that he is not leaving everything in à mess ? 

(b) The fear of defeat should not hold back any political party 
from contesting elections. -Any negative attitude cannot but act as 
a stumbling block’? (The Mauritius Times, 30th November, 1956). 


The average Mauritian does not take the trouble to. analyse the 


sentences he reads or hears. He is wont to overhear.his next door 


neighbour welcoming a friend by requesting the latter to ‘get in’! 
Muddle-headed editors are in part responsible for this state of things. 


In an official periodical, published in wartime, Florian was mistaken 


for La Fontaine, of all French authors. Even those who are expected 


to be familiar with French literature, lack precision. 
Writing in 1857, Rev. Patrick Beaton asked pertinently: ''Is 
it possible that the English language is unknown to all save English- 
men, in a colony which has been in the possession of England since 


1810 ?''! 
1 Five Years in Mauritius. 
$—1969P-.I : 


James Nisbet and Co., 1858. l : 
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The question remains. Judging from the fare that we are being 
served, we cannot but infer. that, as far as the English language 
goes, the state of affairs is more or less ihe same. | 


Rev. Beaton had the pleasure to hear that at least one judge 
of the Supreme Court did speak English flawlessly. Our reference 
~ is to the late S.V. Surtees on whom was conferred, in 1842\ the 
. D.C.L. degree. of the Oxford University. 


Nowadays, some of the leading members of the bar do not ‘show’ 
great concern for grammar and syntax, common sense and logic. 
One of them was anxious to tell his admiring countrymen that their 
fatherland was not marking time when, carried away by his i a 
he said: E 





- “On behalf of ihe Celebration Committee I thank you Siem hn s 

deepest core of my heart for this glorious manifestation: which adds 

another laurel to the pages of our history." 

.  . A host of orators imitated him. One of the: „imitators giie 
some irredeemable obscurantists whose sweetness. was confined to 

theitspeech, when these words fell from his lips :— 


“Truly it isa delightful arrangement for the minority to rule 
over the majority, no matter how much music you play about it, no 
matter how much sugar is put in the pill, but I maintain. .... d 

A burst of laughter rose from the august assembly that was 
being addressed. What was astounding was that the undaunted 
orator was far from realising that he had been twisting the anatomy ü 
of English prose | l | 


As one can see, there is ‘much confusion in the mind of RM 
who think in Creole and choose English as a medium of expression. 

They who were out to oust French from. the principal iaw court 
ended in ousting English. instead not -only from law courts but also 
from the préss. One morning, an accused wae heard saying: “Find 
it out for yours elf!" Neither the court nor the press could make 
out why so many words bad been put to use. When the* papers ap- 
peared, out and for had been suppressed. To teach the accused that 
to be verbose is no virtue, he had been made to ay “Bind ii 
yourself P’ 


The sober fact, however, is that although there is still a long 
way to go, there is no cause for despair. Ours is the age of transi- 
tion. From now on, it is English that will take the lead. The 
Mauritius Dramatic Club is doing its bit. The country is now re- 
cefving British: periodicals in great numbers. Hvérybody’s is in 
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every home. 4 History of the English-Speaking Peoples, published 
serially in it, is read by one and all. Churchill’s other works were 
known to only a few. . — 


The progress achieved is of no mean importance if one remem- 
bers that, in the last century, the reading interests of Maurilians, as 
Mark Twain-who was here: for a few days—observed, did not go 
beyond the Bible and Paul and Virginia, a novel that has French 
Mauritius or, to be exact, Isle de France for its theme. Happily. 
for us, those times are dead and gone. When Mark Twain paid us 
a visit the outside world did.not condescend to take notice of us. Was 
it odd, then, if we paid it back in its own coin? Queen Victoria 
believed in all seriousness that Mauritius was somewhere in the West 
Indies! É.R:H. Princess Margaret knows Mauritius much better. 
When she was greeted by 50,000 Mauritians in September, 1956, 
she was sure that she was far away from the West Indies. The 
press in almost all the countries of the world gave an account of the 
Royal Visit. Many. a reader came to know that an island lost in the 
Indian Gean i 1s today the home of 375,000 Indo-Mauritians, 158, 000 
coloureds, 10,000 Whites and 20,000 Chinese. Although Mauritians 
were not shown to advantage, ' it came to.be known that their father- 
land is the meeting-place of East and West. . 


For some decades after Mark T'wain’s departure, English did 
not.budge an inch. Every grammar school was pompously styled 
college. Collegiates spoke and wrote seventeenth century English 
which they got from the text-books prescribed then. 

But what does the future hold in store for the Queen’s Hnglish ? 
There are signs that the second half of the twentieth cenlury con- 
trasts with the corresponding part of the nineteenth. The people 
are taking to the study of English of their own accord. They will 
not brook interference. One: Edward Newton who was Colonial 
Secretary after Sir William Gomm’s departure, was out to anglicize 
Mauritius, There can be little surprise that his move resulted in 
failure. History repeated itself. Then came Governor Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon. The son of a British Prime Minister, Gordon ' 
had charming manners. He has gone down in history as the first 


governor who started speaking French. It is not a legacy of ill-will | 
e 


i1 Asthe Princess was about to step from a launch at Port-Louis a group of 5,000 
excited islanders broke down half-inch steel barrie rails and battled with the police who 
used batons to restore order... 

French estate owners, Indian coolies, Chinese traders and British Geeta rubbed 
shoulders in the 50,000 crowd.—The Empire News and Sunday ae September 29, 
1956.. 
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that the good governor has left us. He was a first-rate writer. His 
memoirs * make interesting and instructive reading. . 


Nowadays, our youths are reading British authors. What is 
more, they are reading some French authors in their English ‘transla- 
tioń., They are devouring Penguin books. Weeklies and mónthlies 
"carrying articles in English command a wide circulation. When 
English was as it were taboo, Hindi had its chance and becdme i 
popular in a trice. It now comes immediately after Creole ". 
outstrips both French and English. It can now lift up its head and 
think in terms of progress. As many as. four Hindi periodicals are 
printed in Port Louis. As a rule, the Hindi-speaking element 
prefers English to French despite the fact that Hindi grammar has 
much more in common with French than with English grammar. It 
seems that Hindi and English have a bright future. This does not 
mean that French will be ousted. It will not bé a wise policy to 
furtber the cáuse of Hindi and English to the. detriment of French. 
All attempts made to discard French that has come to stay, are bound 
to have nefarious results. - Nothing prevents an Tndo-Mauritian from 
acquiring efficiency in all the three languages he is supposed to be 
conversant with, viz., Hindi or Hindustani, French and English. 
Nothing prevents a Mauritian who happens lo be a non-Indian, from 
mastering both English and French. French has its raison d'etre. 
The Mauritian who wishes to think clearly cannot but prize French. 
If English continues to be in antangonism with French it is the 
former that will be the loser. Now that English is firmly set on the 
road to progress, let British officials be on their guard! Sir William 
Gamm who passed away in 1875, had had ample time to see that 
because he was tactless and could not avoid too violent a break with 

tradition, a good opportunity had been thrown away. 


1 Mauritius : Records of Private and Public Life (1871-74). Edinburgh, R. Clark. 
1804, 2 vols. 
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"a The early seers of the Vedic hymns, being essentially of a 
r 


sactic temperament, attributed divinity to all objects of Nature which 


/ filled their minds with delight, awe and wonder. Thus ‘‘to them 


Nature was a living presence with which they could hold communion. 
Some glorious aspects.of Nature became the windows of heaven 
through which the divine looked down upon the godless earth. The 
moon and the stars, the sea and the sky, the dawn and the nightfall 
were regarded as divine This worship of Nature as such is the 
earliest from of Vedic religion." It is for this reason that the 
Rgvedie age is the age of many gods. Still a careful perusal of the 
hymns of the Rgveda proves that the Vedic Aryans of that age had also 
the conception. of one Supreme Being. This spiritual monotheism 
gradually took the place of polytheistic anthropomorphistn, for 
“monotheism’’, as S. Radhakrishnan says ''is inevitable with any 
true conception of God. ‘The supreme can be One. We cannot have 
two supreme and unlimited Beings.” 

In the Rgveda the gods adored are each considered as supreme. 
A particular god to whom prayers are addressed is raised to the most 
exalted position. Thus Indra is described as surpassing otber gods in 
greatness (cf. at Hla ga wera ram, ddl dure, wga TATA | etc. ii.12.1). 
Varuna is praised as the supreme god, the god of gods and mortals 
watching over the world ( cf. e Rast aenfé wart ow dar wg a a 
wait ii. 27.10). The sun is his eye, the sky is his garment, the 
stars and the moon are in their course for fear of him. He 
upholds the moral and the physical world and he punishes 
the evil-doers. Other gods obey his order. He is Omniscient and 
as such knows everything of the world. The Sürya is addressed as 
the life of all that moves and stands (cj. qu AAT SHETETOTNAE M 
i. 115. 1). The god Rta is the father of all, the heaven and the earth 
exist by the eternal law of Rta. The dawn and the sun follow his path. 
The whole universe is founded on Him and moves in Him. This 
idea of superiority of a particular god to the other gods is at the root 
of the conception of one Omnipotent and Omniscient Supreme Being. 

With the march of time the religious outlook of the Vedic Aryans 
underwent modification. They could no longer be satisfied with the 
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polytheistic anthropomorphism. A doubt arose in their minds as to who 
among these many gods deserves to be worshipped ( cf. wel quur afar 
fas! x. 121.1). They could no more believe that gods, like other 
created beings, are born. So they questioned : wbo has séen the 
first born when he that had no bones bore him that has \bones 
(cf. Wt gaa IAA MAAAR eic.). They feel that a created god is no 
god at all, for that which is created is bound to be destroyed and that 
which is subject to creation and destruction cannot be the uk. 
ruling. power governing the universe. Hence, the seers gradually N 
abandoned the antbropomorphic ideas which give only ‘substitutes 5 
for god but not the true living god’. By prolonged meditation they 
came to realise that ‘‘god is the inexhaustible lght surrounding us on 
all sides. “It is one, uniform, eternal, necessary, infinite and all- 
pow erful. Frow it all flows out, to it all returns.” This one, being 
itself impersonal, rules over all that is uamoving and that moves, that 
wakes and: flies. tef. mage qaaa feat maf oft ar oma etc. 
X. 121:10). "The various gods are the different manifestations under 
different Hanes of this-one, all-pervading and underlying spirit which 
is. active, intelligent and T beneficient (cf. q% ag fam aga agfa 
afi wd aire eat, ag: QU i. 164.46). The’sun is nothing but this 
‘universal spirit (cf. WR at eae gaar qu). The Agni is all the 
. divinities ` (geal aan). s The Agni is Ones, though kindled in various 
ways: One is ihe: Sun, pre.eminent over all, one Dawn illumines 
this all, one is that which has beconie this all (wa @ zd b aga wed. 
This conception ' of “unity in diversity has been elaborated in the 
Devisüktani the deity of- which is RIGHT or the universal Soul and . 
the Re is- Vak, the: personified speech or word that-proclaimed or 
manifested the supreme Being.and was* inseparable from Him, 
representing His might or function... *' This goddess Vak represented . 
the Primordial Sakti from whom everything proceeds and who 
pervades everything and is conterminous with the Supreme Beiug 
"Himself who is without beginning, or end and who is vaster than the 
universe, This Primordial Force manifests itself in various forms as 
Indra, Agni, Varuna, the Agvins, the Maruis, Mitra, Bhaga, Pagan, 
Tvastr,.Rudra, Strya, etc. and gives forms to ull created worlds. 
. Nothing exists or can exist without its help or support. "These mani- 
festations though diverse in ‘character aze really qne in essence, All 
objects material or immaterial owe their origin to it." In the Purusa- 
süktam the Purusa or the Giant Being has been identifled with the 
entire universe, who divided Himself or has been divided into the 
component parts which constitute the universe—the sun, the moon, 
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the earth, the plant, the animals and the four classes into which 
mankind is divided. In the Hiranyagàrbhasüktam the-deity is given 
all the, attributes of supremacy. He is said to have arisen in the 
beginning, the one lord of all that exists, who upholds heaven and | 
earth,’ who gives life and breath, whose command even gods obey, 
whoyis the god over all gods and the one animating principle of their 
being, Thus, ‘‘the whole hymn must have been’’ says Max Müller, 
2. “the expression of a yearning after One Supreme Deity who had made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all in them is." The Nasadiya Süktam 
directly speaks of the Supreme Being or the qatet who is its deity 
‘of fanaa gbaaa anama wal wars daar” -- 
Sayana). lt is said in this hymn that there was only one, the Primeval 
Being. Other than that one nothing else existed. That one which lay 
void and wrapped in nothingness became developed and manifested 
by the power of ‘tapas’. This Supreme Being is All-seeing and Omni- 
scient and He alone knows the great secret of creation (ef ga aaf: aa - 
ara fe arque aay alse areata: mà Saag ase ae. akata dea 
x. 129. 7). Thus “the Rgvedic bards realised the presence of this 
universal soul not only in the gods, but in men, animals, “trees, | 
mountains and all the natural phenomena." ve Um E 


Yàska in his Koka ‘said that all the. son of: thé mo are- 

in praise of only one deity, the Supreme Being or the Universal Soul- 
- ARTARTEAATAT GE MAT TVA TAT’. "The various gods addressed in the | 
hymns are in essence no other than | the: Absolute: Being. (cf. STEHT 
ga ust qub daf, cen ATA, “arent gaa KHÍ wea’ Baer 
“Daivata Kanda, Upodg shala 7.4 or TRR HANA gat: engi aaf, : 
—Daivata Kanda, Upodghata 7.4): Because ` as the earthen pot and ` 
the lump of earth are ihe same thing, so the gods Agni, Indra, -Sürya,- 
ete. are identical with the Bone Being. -The wg cannot be: 
different from, the agì. ‘The Supreme Being is the ft and the gods 
Agni, Sürya, etc. are His as. Hence the hymns in which the ae 
Indra, Stirya etc. are addressed are really in praise ‘of the Supreme 
Being. Durgiciryya commenting on Yaska’s "wspistg ws gf 
wud usad Etpe u^ says that as weapons are praised on 
account of their connection with the king, as the king is honoured 
on account of his connection with sacrifice and as the sacrifice is 
praised on account ofits connection with -the code, so the gods are 
worshipped only for their relation with the Supreme Being. The gods 
are His different manifestations, so the worship of the gods is the 
worship of the Supreme Being. In the 7th. Mandala of the Rgveda 
there is a rk— wW ed maar dedi à ara geared afte which. 
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^ “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them 
x shall not fall on the ground without your father." ' 


—New Testament, Matthew XI, 29. 


*"There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough —hew them how we will". 
—Shakespeare, Hamlet, V, 2. 


In his long dramatic career of 26 plays, including two translations 
from Sophocles, spreading over nearly half a century, from 1892 to 
1939, Yeats composed more than a dozen and a half—to be precise, 
19-tragedies, out of which more than a dozen are. ‘of exceptional 
meri. Shakespeare “the Imperial’? composed 37 plays, out of "which 
about the same number (t.e., a dozen, if we include the Dark com- 
edies) are Tragedies. Beginning from The Countess Cathleen (1892), 
The Land. of Heart’s Desire (1894), and Cathleen ni Hoolihan (1902), 
and passing through On Baile's Swand.(1904), The King's Threshold . 
(1904), Deirdre (1907), The Hour-Glass (1914),. and The ‘Player E 
Queen (1992) right up to The Herne's Egg (1958), Purgatory (1989), ` 
and ihe Death of Cuchulain (1939), Yeats seems to have passed - 
through a Tragic Phase ' of great strain and intensity which equals 
that of Shakespeare's continuous progress through storm and stress? 
through the Dark comedies and Early Tragedies to the tragedies of 
the highest pitch and culmination reached in Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, King Lear, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Like Shakespeare,’ again, the background and foundations- for 
this Tragic Phase in W.B. Yeats are more than one.. Foremost 


. l Compare the chapter “The Razor's Edge” in “The Essential Shakespeare" by 
Dover Wilson, and Sir Walter Raleigh on the Tragic Phase of Shakespeare in his book, 
"SViliam Shakespeare" (Eng. Men of Letters) with V. Koch's book, "W.B. Yeats: The 
Tragic Phase : A study of his last poems (1951)’’. 


2 Sir Herbert J.C. Grierson : Yeats was certainly I the greates poet I have known 
like the gyeatest artists, poets, musicians. his work shows 8 continuous 


development, its different periods, as in Shakespeare of tbe early comedies, the histories, 
the tragedies, the romances. 

3 W.W. Lawrence on Shakespeare : Cribies ...... emphasize one or more possible ex- 
planations of the problem comedies~ personal misfortune or bereavement, disappointment 
in friendship or in love, the degeneration of the age, the demands of the theatre, the influence 
of prevailing literary and dramatic fashions, haste and carelessness, 
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among them are the personal events in the poet's life, the changing 
conditions in the Ireland of his times, the burning social and political 
problems of the day, as also the necessary ''melancholig" in the 
mental set-up of the poet, the melancholia which is almost invariably 
present in every tragic poet, and which has given birth to almost all 
the great tragediés.in the world. - ] X 

No poet in the whole compass of World—Literature—not even 
perhaps Shelley or Sapho— has sung so directly out of his own sorrows 
and emotions, or given so complete expression to his personality in 
Lilerature, or has so completely merged the joys and sorrows of his 3 
own! land with his entire self, or so completely transcended and 
transmuted his own problems to make them the problems of his own * 
country, and make them themes of universal appeal. This is what 
T.S. Eliot terms ‘‘impersonality in Literature” and says: 

‘Now among all the poems in Yeats’s earlier volumes I find...in 
a line here or there, that sense of a unique personality which makes 
one sit up in excitement and eagerness to learn more about the author's 
mind and feelings. The intensity of Yeats's own emotional experience 
hardly appears: We have sufficient evidence of the intensity of ex- 
perience of his youth, but it is from the retrogpections in some of his 
Jater work that we have our evidence. 

I have, in early essays, extolled what I called impersonality in 
art... There are two forms of impersonality : that which is natural 
to the mere skilful craftsman, and that which is more and more 
achieved by the maturing artist... He (Yeats) did not master this 
legend (Irish Legend) until he made it the vehicle for his own crea-: 
tion of character—not, teally, until he began to write the Plays for the 
Dancers. The point is, that in becoming more Irish, not in subjeet- 
matter but in expression, he became at the same time universal” ?. 

Again, this is what Boyd remarks, “Not only bas his (Yeats’s) 
personal contribution to the Theatre been valuable, but his influence 
has created conditions propitious to the realisation of his wider pur- 
pose. The play that is literature has found, not a small coterie, but 
a publie." * i 

Or, Ellmann: 


"But this sense of an ulterior responsibility drove him (Yeats). 
to seek always for patterns and pictures, amt to hack and hew at his 


1 “But his plays belong wholly to Ireland'', —V.K. Narayana Menon: ‘ The develop- 
ment of William Butler Yeats, p. 75 (OLiver and Boyd London, 1912). f 

2 1.8. Eliot : ‘The Poetry of W.B. Yeats’, 1940. : 

3 E.A. Boyd : ‘The contemporary Drama of Ireland," T. Fisher Unwin Ltd , London, 
(1918), p. 87, 
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life until it reached the parabolic meaningfulness he found necessary. 
He must speak for his generation as well as for himself, and reveal 
the truth ‘about both,” * 


From his very birth and boyhood, Yeats seems to have been 
marked/for Tragedy. As he himself says in: his Autobiographies, 
the eayliest sensations of his boyhood: were “‘of pain"—and the ex: 
perignces of childhood go a long way. in moulding the character of 
aman., As Hllmann says: “In a revealing passage in Reveries, 
William Butler Yeats confessed that-he remembered little of childhood | 
but its pain. He had from the first an unhappy time of it. His 
personal appearance was out of the ordinary; he was delicate, with ‘a 
complexion so dark that he looked foreign or seemed about to die of 


a liver, ailment. People would often think he came from India. His 
eyesight was bad and he was eventually to lose sight of one eye. In 


an unpublished autobiographieal novel he refers to himself in ihe 
title, ‘The Speckled Bird’, and quotes the Bible, ‘Mine inheritance 
is as the speckled bird, all the birds of heaven are against it’. . ‘I 
wonder’, he says, ‘why the other birds are so angry; His awkward- 
ness and physical weakness kept him from being a favourite ofthe 
Follexfens, who were good athletes. To his father's indignation 
he did not Jearn to ride well, nor had he the physical courage with 
which J.B. Yeats made up for his own lack of horsemanship 
The Pollexfens began to think Yeats mentally as well as physically | 
defective when they could? not teach him how to read.” 
(P. 25 of Richard Ellman's Book). Or as W. B. Yeats says, “I 
may have already had the night of misery when, having. prayed for 
several days that T might die, I began to be afraid that I was dying 
and prayed that I might live. There was no reason for my unhap- 
piness. Nobody was unkind, and my grandmother has still after’ so 
many years my gratitude and my reverence’’ (Autobiographies, 
page 6). 

Again, 





* Somè of my misery was lonelines and some of it fear of old 
Pollexfen my grandfather ''. (Ibid., p. 7). | 
Or, again : 

“ For some montht now I have lived with my own youth and 
childhood not always writing indeed but thinking of it almost every 
day, and I am sorrowful and disturbed ". — (Ibi4., pp. 131-2). 


1 Richard Elltnann : Yeats, the man and the masks, p. willan, London 1949), 





Born in Ireland, the Celtic element! of '* uy. melancholy '* 
‘was rooted iu his character and this was accentuated! ‘by ‘heredity and 
the family into which he was born Dr. Norman J efas has taken 
long pains to trace the genealogy of.the poet iMchapter' ‘I of his 
admirable book, ‘‘ W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet". Ehe fathers was 
an’artist, and not very successful in his profession. This" nw 
of unfulfilled renown ’’* had a com plex character which SOA, poet, 
‘inherited. "The oea of = father, (he was openly : an at baie, 5 











with life. ieee at both John Butler ane and William Butler 
Yeats were artists, and all artists all by nature fastidious . with life. 
The- non-fulfillment of the full ambitions of the artist John Yeats 


was pronounced in the poet: Wiliam Yeats. As Ellmann says, ' In 


December. 1908 he? begaü c diary in- which he could put his dis- 
„Satisfaction with his life and his attempts at reformation "" . . . (p. 198 
of Richard Ellman's book, *' Yeats, the Man and the Masks ny, 
Or, as Yeats says, .—— A . 

' ** T do not listen enough ... [I am always likè a child playing 
with bricks in the corner.’ | 

‘“ My work is very near to life itself but.I am always feeling a 

7 Jack of life's own values behind my thought.” 
(Extrac is from Yeats' 5 Pins. 


«fy 


Or, again: 

-** Yeats was never wholly content with: what ‘he had ` accom. 
plished, and consequently his uneasy searching went on to the last’’. 
B | (Ellmann, p. 245). 
Or, c f : 
^  * Th is not that I have accomplished too few of my plans, for I 
am not ambitious; but when I think of allthe books I have read, 
and of the wise words I have heard spoken, and of the anxiety. I 
bave given to- parents and grandparents, and of the hopes | that J have 


bad, all life weighed in the scales of my own life. seems to me 8 


preparation for &omething that never happens." 
(W. B. Yeats : Autobiographies, p. 182). 


i Stephen Gwynn : rhe. reason why Irish literature panne be compared with Canadian 
' and Australian is that the Irishinan has behind him a long succession of work, eaeh stage 
of it growing out of the other, and all having the imprint of the Irish mind. zx (Irish Tis: : 
and Drama, p. 2, Ch. I—The Background of the Irish Ming). | 
s Shelley, "Adanais". 
8 W. B. Yeats. 
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Wene. the differences in the culture and temperament of - 
the poet family oi on the father’s side and that on the mother’s created 
a duality: and lifelong discontent in the character of the poet and is 
responsible for much of the element of ‘‘Mask’’ and diversity in him 
which. Richard Ihnann has taken so much pains to analyse and 


P Áecount forin his Essay on Yeats. Jeffares says: The attraction 


of (he Pollexfens for J. B. Yeats must have been in part due to 


pejt differenves. -. The Yeatses were a family who talked easily, 


whose brains fed on ideas ; 2. The Pollexfens were not so much 


"interested in the fluidity of ideas as in the solidarity of possessions 


.. s The Middletons lacked the Pollextend reserve and all the sense 
of dignified order that underlay ib. It is possible that all these 
differences were a basic element inthe character of the poet, ... of 
whom his father said ‘‘ By marriage with a Follexfen I have given a 
tongue to the Gea-cliffs."' * 

Prof. Ellman observes in '* Yeats, The Man and ine Masks '' : 
'* Afraid of insincerity, he struggled unsuccessfully io fuse or to 
reparaie the several. characters by whom he felt himself to be 
peopled.” (p. 2). “ His life was a continual combat, and he chose 
the. hardest battles when he might have chosen easier ones " (p. 6). 


It has already been stated how various factors combined to 
produce in Yeats a sort of “ tragic frame” best suited to the pro- 
duction of great tragedies—great 1n number, and great in intensity, 
and excellence. A tragic poet is like the fabulous nightingale, who 
sits upon “‘ the thorns of life and bleeds ". Tike Philomel, it sings of 
this bleeding life, a life of * eternal passion, of eternal pain ’’.? 
Like the nightingale, again, he learns the dark secrets of life, red in 
its blood and tears, in the greal school of life, a-life of inexorable 
cruelty and ruthless indifference to the sorrows and sufferings of 
individual men and women. What the poets learn in life, they 
teach in song. They observe the suiferings of life, and they yearn 


to give ‘expression to them in Art. They are like the E 


again, '* taught in paradise to ease their hearts with song.’ 

'" Ye$ts, also, had his full measure of the cup of misery, of the 
bitter sweets of.life. Unlike Shakespeare, however, this tragic 
experience of Life did not come to him in’ middle life—it was not a 
passing phase with hini, but originated and continued from his very 
boyhood right up*to the day of his death. Poverty, ill-health, 
- 1 Dr. A. Norman Jeffares, M.A., Ph.D. (Dublin, M.A., D.Phil, (Oxon), “W. B. 


Yeats, Man and Poet”, p. 8, (Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltg., London, 1949). 
2 Matthew Arnold : "Philomela. os 


-—————— . —————— 
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physical deformities,’ unhappy experiences with women, the absence 
of Religion and proper education, discontent in Love,—that great 
sorrow, ‘‘the trouble of my life” ^—unfulfilled ‘sexual appetites,” 
constant changes of residence, non-fulfilment of personal, ‘political 
and artistic ambitions for a long, long time, the troublesome social 
and political conditions of Ireland of his day, ‘* when daxs are 
dragon-ridden and the nightmare rides upon sleep "a the uncektain 
international posilion—all these seemed to have played their parts Xn 
him.* Sorrow seemed to have eaten into his vitals like the canker 
in the rose. It was like an ulcer, a chronic disease which dogged 
him throughout, so that the tragic mood became chronic and 
permanent in him. Thus it is that the first and the last dramas 
which he wrote—--nay, the first five and the last five: Countess 
Cathleen (1892), The Land of Heart’s Desire (1894), Cathleen ni 
Hoolihan (1902), On Baile’s Strand (1904), The King’s Threshold 
(1904), and A Full Moon in March (1985), The King of the Great 
Clock Tower (1935), The Herne’s Egg (1938), Purgatory (1939), 
The Death of Cuchulain (1989)—are tragedies, that 19 out of the 
95 dramas he composed are tragedies, that Comedy, like the Fool 
in Shakespeare’s Ring Lear, is almost absent (or, if present, 
almost silent) in his dramatic productions." The fact is that Yeats 
became like the violin set to sorrowful tunes, so that whenever 
the strings of that musical instrument were touched, they issued 
melancholy notes of song. We shall not enter here into a contro- 
versy whether Yeats ever fully recovered from the disintegration’ 
in his middle age, or whether there was a complete Re-integra- 
tion in his Tower-Poems period. We shall discuss that on a different 
occasion. For the present, it is enough to remark that whatever the 
case may be, the undoubted fact remains that even if, like Shakes- 
peare, he recovered from that deep abyss of, suffering, that recovéry 





1 yide Ellman : Man ard Masks. p. 25, quoted ante. 

2 Jeffares quoting Yeats’ unpublished Autobiography: “I was twenty-three years old 
when the trouble of my life began". (P. 59 of Jeffares' Book, “W. B. Yeats : Man and 
Poet"). 

3 N. B. Yeats : Unpublished material: "It was a time of great personal estrain and 
sorrow—since my mistress had left me no other woman had come into my life and for 
nearly seven years none did. I was troubled with sexual desire and disappointed love. 
Often as I walked in tho woods ab Coole it would have been a relief to have screamed 
aloud". (Quoted by Jeffares, “W. B. Yeats : Man and Poet'', p. 118). 

4 W. B. Yeats: “Nineteen hundred and Ninetean,’’ Collected Poems, Macmillan, 
p. 288, 2nd Edition with later poems added, 1950. 
5 Vide Appendix at the end of the Essay.. 

6 Yeats wrote two comedies (or farces) : 

The Pot of Broth (1904), The Green Helmet (1910), and a Satire, The Herne's Egg 

(1938), which ends in Tragedy. - | | . 

! The period of '"Responsibilities'"" and other Poems, 
“Player Queen” and other dramas. 
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was never complete. Like Shakespeare, he had gone through fire, 
and even if n emerge out of it, we ‘‘smell the fire" too strongly 
in him JJ “Even; if, like Shakespeare, he had passed through ''the 
Razor's Edge" ? that razor had given him cut—wounds which were 
too dgepite have been healed in life. 
E was a persistent note in Yeats’s life,’ so much so that 
ho was’ 1 fined, like Shelley, to regard life as a ‘‘Vast Vale of teara’’, 
f tbe. I like Hardy, ''a blighted planet''. This is evident from 
“the constant note of sorrow in the poems he wrote (even the later 
oe and the fair sprinkling of tragedies throughout his dramatic 
productions, over and above, as already noted, the almost complete 
So of comedy im his plays, the overwhelming proportion and 
 ""mumber of tragedies he composed, the first five and the last five of 
his plays which are tragedies (and the insistent melancholy in almost 
all his plays). He hoped, like Keats, to have bidden Browse to 
sorrow, but it never left him, as it never Saver any man : 











“To Sorrow, I bade need morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
But cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 
She is so constant to me and so kind’’. 


(John Keats— 


Endymion; 1V.), 
And Yeats says, ) 


There was a man whom Sorrow named his friend, 
And he of his high comrade Sorrow dreaming, 
Went walking with slow steps.........'' * 
Or, “What do you make so fair and bright” ? 
“I make the cloak of Sorrow : 
O lovely to see in all men's sight 
Shall be the cloak of Sorrow, 
In ell men's Sight''.? 


Thus, when his true love comes, she comes with “‘red, mournful 
lips", and with “‘all the sorrow of this labouring world”, and “ail 


1 Bir walter Raleigh. Shakespeare (Eng. Men of Letters series). 
2 Dover Wilson : The chapter, “Tbe Razor's Edge", in *'Essential Shakespeare", 
3 “That toil of growing up"—W. B. 1X eats : 
“A Dialogue of self and soul’’ in the group of poems, 
“The Winding Stair and other Poems 11933)" Collected Poems, page 9266. 
4 W. B. Yeats: The Sad Shepherd, and 
5 "W.B. Yeats: The Cloak, the Bout, and the Shoes in ‘‘Crossways’’, Collected poems 
pp. 9 and 10 respectively. l is 
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the burden of her myriad years". The chirping of the birds seemed 
to have hid. *‘Earth’s old and weary cry" with their glad notes, but 
that is not to be. The truth will out, and the coming of the Lady 
Love, instead of covering the world wiih gladness rakes up ihe old 
wound: X 


“The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, m ; . i3 
'The full moon and the star-laden Sky, $ SN 

And the loud song of tlie ever. singing leaves 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary ery. 


And then you came with those red mournful lips, ~ 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the sorrows of her labouring ships, 
And all the burden of her myriad years. 


And now the Sparrows warring in the eaves, 
The crumbling moon, the white stars in the sky, 
And the loud chanting of the unquiet leaves 
Are shaken with earth’s old and weary cry.” 
(W. B. Yeats: “The Sorrow of Love”, 
in the Group of Poems, The Hose, 1895). 


At the very moment of the consummation. of Love and Life, 
there is the note of Farewell to Life ard Joy £o that the lovers cry— 


“Autumn is over the long leaves that love us, 
And over the mice in the barley sheaves ; 
Yellow the leaves of the rowan above us, 
And yellow the wet wild—strawberry leaves. 
The hour of the waning of love has beset us 
And weary and worn are our sad souls now; 
Lei us parb, ere the season of passion forget us, 
With a kiss and a tea? on thy drooping biow’’. 
(W. B. Yeats: “The Falling of the Leaves’’ in 
'COrossways'' (1889), Collected Poems, p. 16). 
And 
‘Your eyes that once were never weary of mine 
Are bowed in sorrow under pendulous lids, 
Because our love is waning"'. s 
And then She : 
Although, cur love is waning, let us stand - 
By the lone border of ihe lake once more; 
Together in that hour of gentleness l zn 
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Wher tb & poor tired child, Passion, falls asleep, 
p" ^Hów-far away the stars seem, and how far 
sur first kiss, and ah, how old my heart''! 
. Pe {sive they paced along the faded leaves, 
<- While slowly he whose hand held hers replied : 
/“Passion has often worn our wandering hearts”. 







The woods were round them, and 

the yellow leaves 
Fell like faint meteors in the 

gloom, and once 
‘A rabbit old and lame limped 

down the path; 





Autumn was over him: and now 
they: stood 
On the lone border of the lake 
once more: 
Turning, he saw that she had 
thrust dead leaves 
Gathered in silence, dewy as her eyes . 
In bosom and hair. 
“Ah, do not mourn’’, he said, 
“That we are tired, for other loves await us; 
Hate on and love through unrepining hours. 
Before us lies eternity; our souls 
Are love, and a continual farewell" 
(W. B. Yeats: ‘“‘Ephemera’’ in ''Cross- 
ways'', 1889, Collected Poems, pp. 16-17). 
In order to escape the evanescence of Joy on Earth, and ''the 
fever, the fret, and weariness’’* of Passion, that red child of Sorrow, 
the poet wishes that they were ‘‘White Birds” without passion, buoyed 
on the crest of the waves of the sea, but can they escape the brittle 
character of love, Life and Desire? 
. Tur Ware BIRDS. 
I would that we were, my beloved, white 
birds on the foam of the sea! 
We tire of the flame of the meteor, before 
. it can fade and flee; 
And the flame of the blue star of twilight, 
hung low on the rim of the sky, 
1 John Keats: “Ode toa Nightingale", 
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Has awaked in our hearts, my beloved, 
a sadness that may not die. 


A weariness comes from those dreamers, 
dew —dabbled, the lily and rose; 

Ah, dream not of them, my beloved, the \ 
flan.e of the meteor that goes, ‘ 

Or the flame of the blue. star that | | AE 
lingers hung low in the fall of the dew P 

For I would we were changed to white | 

birds on the wandering foam: I and you! 


Í am haunted by numberless islands, 
= and many a Danaan shore, 
Where Time would surely forget us, | 
and Sorrow come near us no more; 
Soon far from the rose and the lily and. 
fret of the flames would we be, 
Were we only white birds, my beloved, 
= buoyed out on the foam of the sea! 
. (W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, pages 46-17). 
. Life is short, life is a thing where hopes are continually cheated, 
desires perennially baulked, where—like the birds in “The Wild Swans 
at Coole” '—everything is “passing away", who knows where, where’ 
nothing is permanent except, perhaps, Pain. 
As Omar Khayyam says: 
NH. (i) 
And, as the Cock crew, those who stood before 
The Tavern shouted—'Open then the Door !. 
. ' You know how little white we have to stay, 
And, once departed, may return no more’, 
(ii) 
Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring 
The Winter Garment of Repentance fling : ° 
The Bird of Time has but a Hitle way 
To fly and Lo! The Bird is on the Wing. 
Me E Ta aw top deo ola Cosas, aT 
Mysterious, beautiful ; 
Among what rushes wiil they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 


Delight men's eyes when I awake some day 
To find they have flown away.’’, 


= ata Laie let ok gal Midi ice ah thas tea mH 2 H 
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M Ap, .. (m) 

AANA Aok a thousand Blossoms with the day 

o (We ana a thousand scatter’d into Clay: 

| * And this first Summer Month that brings the Rose 
d H vy Shall take Jamshyd and Kaikóbad away. 


(1v) 


Look to the Rose that blows about us—‘Lo, | 

‘Laughing’ she says, ‘into the World I blow: 

‘At once the silken 'Fassel of my Purse 
"Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw’. 


(v) ` 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts. upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers ; .and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert's dusty Face 
Lighting a litlle Hour or two—is gone. 






(vi) 


They say tbe Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Couris where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep ; 
And Bahram, ibat Great Hunter---the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his head, and he lies fast asleep. 


(vit) 
] sometimes think that never blows so red 
'The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled; 


'That every Hyacinth the Garden wears | 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


(vin) 
Lo! some we loved, the loveliest and best, 
That Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to Rest. 


(ia) 
Tnto this Universe, and ‘‘why’’ not knowing, 
Nor ‘‘whence’’, like Water willy-nilly flowing : 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not ‘whither’, willy-nilly blowing. 
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. (x) 

What, without asking, hitber hurried ‘whence’? 
And, without asking, ‘‘whither’’ burried hence! 
Another and another Cup to drown 
The Memory of this Impertinence ! X 

(xi) NE 
Up, from Earth's Centre, through the Seventh oe * T 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn Sate, | BN 
And many knots unraveled by the Road; " 
But not the Knot of Human Death and Fate. ; 


| (x11) 
There was a Door to which I found no Key : 
There was a Veil past which I could not see ; 


Some little Talk a while of ME and THEE 
There, seem’d-and then no more of THER and ME. 


(xiii) 
One Moment in Annihilation's Waste, 
One Moment, of the Weil of Life to taste— 


'l'he stars are setting and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing-—Oh, make haste! 


(Stanzas 3, 7, 8, 18, 14, 17, 18, 21, 29, 30, 31, 82 and 388 of 
Edward Fitzgerald’s Translation of the "Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyám 
of Naishapur’’, the Persian Poet). 

Like Bergson’s ‘‘Cosmic Dance of Life’’, this constant “flux” 
of things gave the poet no smali sorrow so that he cries out, 

“We and the labouring world are passing by,’ and thinks like 
Schopenhauer that the only abiding thing in life is Sorrow. 

He had thought to send to sleep, passion and ''fever of life" by 
stoic resignation and transmutation of Love, but the insistent 
gong-like voice br3aks out anl makes him fretful and feel the 
travail of Passion to which there is neither 'fpoppy nor mandragora''? 
for assuagement. Even the balm of his Lady-Love's offerings 


fails to assuage it: 
+ 


When the flaming lute-thronged angelic 
door is wide ; 


1 W. B. Yeats : “The Rose of the world''.—-Collected Poems, p, 41. 
2 Shakespeare: O:hello. 
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When’ an immortal passion breathes 
| / i in mortal clay; 
oy hearts endure the scourge, the 
plaited thorns, the way 
osde with bitter faces, the wounds 
in palm and side, 
The vinegar.heavy sponge, the flowers 
by Kedron siream; 
We will bend down and loosen our 
hair over you, 
d That it may drop faint perfume, 
7 and be heavy with dew, 
Lilies of death-pale hope, roses of 
i passionate dream. 
(W. B. Yeats: “The Travail of Passion’’ 
n The Wind among the Reeds” group of 
poems— Collected Poems, pp. 78-79). 





Life irritates by its lure, cheats by its attractions, dons gorgeons 
feathers like figures in a fancy-ball, and when you go to catch held of 
it, every thing, as was said in the Bible,’ falls to dust, breeding an 
eternal sadne:s, ‘‘a sadness’’, in the words of Yeats again, ‘‘which 
cannot die." So that the ullimate attitude of the much-suffered 
man, of the wise man, is the attitude, (to adapt Hegel’s theory of 
Tragedy to a special sense: “From Discord to Harmony’’), of accept- 
ance, the stoic attitude of the classical Travedians, the Greek mood 
of detatchment, of “no protest” or *murmur"—the note of all great 
tragedies which we find in Yeats. As Bonamy Dobrée observes while 
speaking of good Tragedy: ‘‘It is good if the acceptance is profound. 
The great tragic writer ‘says Yea’ to life in every fibre of his being, 
however terrible, grim or ghastly it may appear. Rebellion against 
life itself has never produced great art, for the great artist can, with 
Keats, see beauty in all things, even in the inexorable working out 
of the odds against man. ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty’: there are 
a few indeed who can have a tragic perception of the truth, and yet 
say that wholeheartedly’’.® Yeats was a great tragic poet, and he 


1 Ty quote Omar Khayyam again : 
Ah. make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we t$o into Dust descend ; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dast, to lie, 
Sans wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and sans End. 
(Stanza 28 of Ed. Fitzgerald's Translation). 
2 “The White Birds" by W. B. Yeats, quoted ante. 
3 "Thomas Hardy” by Bonamy Dobrée, p. 323 of Eng. critical Essays (20th century), 
The world’s classics, O. U. Press, London (1956). 
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had this tragic vision of Life: he never ‘‘rebelled’’ against it As 
Fraser observes, “Yeats was humble before the mystery of life’’.’ 

This note of acceptance is evident specially in “The Death of 
Cuchulain'" (and other tragedies)? where Cuchulain goes to meet his 
death, though he had the option not to go, and the knowledge that 
going meant his death. This is the mood from which all great 
Tragedy has sprung’ and this mood was always present in Yeatn, for 
he bad known from Life's experience that this was the best way«to 
meet life and that there was no other way. For Life was like that. 
It was a hard task-mistress. It was a strange, hard mixture of 
opposites—of the hard and the soft, of the cruel and the kind. As 
Rabindranath* Tagore, the Indian Nobel-Laureate and a great friend 
.of Yeats, writes: “O Barth ! Though art diverse in generosity and 
ruthlessness'".* Laughter was impertient in the pattern of life, so 
that along with the sweet, comes the ‘‘bitter of life’’, smiles with the 
tears, poison with the nectar. Thus ‘it is that, to avenge the South 
Wind which blows with all its warmth and Joy comes the East Wind 
with all its chill and rigour: 

. “A strange thing surely that my Heart, 

when love had come unsought 

Upon the Norman upland or in that 
poplar shade, 

-Should find no burden but itself 
and yei should be worn out. 

It could not bear that burden and 

d. er therefore if went mad. 

The south wind brought it longing, 
and the east wind despair, 

The west wind made it pitiful, and 
ihe north wind afraid”. 
(W. B. Yeats: “Owen Aherne and 
his Dancers" in “The Tower" 
Poems,— Ihe Collected Poems, 
pp. 247-8). ° 


1 G. S. Fraset, 'W. B. Yeats", p. 29, published by Longman's, Green & Co. Lida | 
London, for the Br. Council and the National Book League. ‘‘All true poets are funda- 
mentally humble. Yeats was bumble before the mystery of life’’. 

2 Vide “The Herne’s Egg” (1988), where Congall, King of Connacht offers himself to 
be killed by a Fool like Cuchulain in the Death of Cuchulain, (1989) mentioned above. 

3 ‘There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will”. 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, V, 2. 

4 Yeats wrote the Preface to Rabindranath Tagore’s “Gitanjali”, which won the 
Nobel Prize in 1918, Yeats received the Prize in 1928. 

5 Vide: “a reminder that though the earth is our mother, she is also our grave; 
that the grin upon the living face is not very different from the grin within the skull’. 
Bonamy Dobrée on “Thomas Hardy," 20th C. critical Essays, p. 946. 
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The TYagic’ Vision of William Butler Yeats, like that of Shakes- 
peare, deepened ‘with the maturity of his Life and Art. So that it 
is idle tó-talk abóut re-integration or recovery in his life or art in the 
middle periods He never recovered from the wounds of his early 
life the cracks of the heart’?! as he calls them, were repeatedly 
ripped open and widened with the events of the advancing years of 
his life. L Though marriage and children and other factors alleviated 
to Som extent the intensity of his sorrows of early life, he never forgot 
^ *heny especially the disappointment in love, Delicate and sensitive 
, ag he was, as all poets are, the note of sorrow in his early poems and 
plays cannot be dispensed with as the sentimental ''toyings of the 
| heart” of a young boy. Rather, they were the reservoirs from which 
." he again and again drew for his later poems and plays. 
| . And it was a blessing in disguise to him, for sorrow, like the 
travail of birth, is the mother of all the good things of life. Like 
Cassia, like the strings of a lyre, it does not give us sweet scents or 
sounds unless they are trampled or struck firmly. It gave us his great? 
Tragedies (as in the case of Shakespeare) and the great poems which 
bear the stamp of eternity over their brow. 


APPENDIX 


It has to be recounted bere that Yeats, from 1€87 (when he was- 
twenty-three years old) loved Mand Gonne, daughter of an Irish 
General, and a revolutionary worker of exceptional beauty. Stephen. 
Gwynn speaks of her in pages 143 and 144 of his book, ‘‘Irish 
Literature and Drama’’ (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd; 1936): ‘In 
the ‘eighties, at the height of the revolutionary period which Parnell 
embodied, there came to Dublin a young woman, so completely her 
own misiress that she could lead the independent life... Born, like 
Helen or. like’ Deirdre, to be a danger and to live dangerously, her 
beauty, ‘because of that nobleness of hers’ was never overpraised, 

1 You waves, though you dance by my feet like children at play, 
Though you glow and you glance. though you purr and you dart; 


In the Junes that wege warmer then these are, the waves were more gay, 
When I was a boy with never a crack in my heart,. 


W. B. Yeats: “The Meditation of tha old Fisherman’’ in 
‘‘Crossways’’ Collected Poems, p. 28. 


2 The Tragic Plays of William Butler Yeats will be discussed in a separate article 
by the author, 
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even by the poet whose recurring theme it was for half a lifetime. 
Much, it would appear, and much of the best, written for her and 
about her in early years, was not published till later; .. . yet before 
the century ended Yeats was already the man who had written the 
best love poetry of the age. Taking into count what has been added 
later to that expression of long worship, I do not know thè poet in 
any language out of whom more beauty has teen wrung by the pas- 
sion for a woman. ' | | 


** Tt was never in her nature to be a looker-on at life's adven- 
tures; nationalist of the most ardent kind, she was soon involved 
in movements of revolt, and not only to her poet but to thousands 
of Irish folk she was the incarnation of that vision which had 
cheered the Irish imagination through centuries of defeat—known 
by endearing names, namely, the Dark Rosaleen, the ‘Shan Van 
Vocht? or ‘Cathleen the Daughter of Houlihan’. Like all other 
workers in the movement of which he was the true directing force, 
Yeats aspired to serve his country. But asa lonely writer of dreamy 
verge ; however beautftul, he could never have given such an impetus 
as came out of an enterprise whose very essence involved a fellowship 
by artists.” | 


Maud Gonne declined to marry Yeats partly because of his poetic 
tendencies which her practical mind did not approve, partly because 
of his physical deficiencies, and partly because of her revolutionary 
work. As she said, | 


‘ You (Yeats) are (happy), because you make beautiful poetry 
out of what you call your unhappiness and you are happy in that. 
Marriage would be such a dull affair. Poets should never marry. 
The world should thank me for not marrying you." + She married, 
in 1908, MacBride, a revolutionary worker and separated from 
bim in 1905. MacBride was killed in the patriotic rising (Haster 
Rising) of 1916. Yeats again proposed marriage to her, and was 
refused a second time. He remained a bachelor for he» sake up to 
the age of 52. It wasa most protracted and tantalising affair, and 
one of the most remarkable in world history. Yeats tried to fall in 
love a second time, with Diana Vernon, a woman married but 
neglected by her busband, lived with her fôr some time (1895-76), 
after which she left him on coming to know about his relations .with 
Maud Gonne. Yeats has recorded the event in a poem : 


1 Maud Gonne MacBride, “A servant of the Queen", (her autobiography), p. 828, 
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£f < Pale rows: stili hands, and dim hair, 
E: “Thad a beautiful friend 

And dreamed that the old despair 

^ Would end in love in the end: 





P RÀ She looked in my heart one day 
E T And saw your image was there ; 
' H 
ae / She has gone weeping away.” ' 


ESE “After a long time, Yeats proposed marriage to the beautiful 
feos whom Maud Gonne had adopted as her daughter, but Issult 
after which Yeats married in 1917, at the age 
e Hyde-Lees, who though not remarkable for her 
s Pii outy, made a devoted wife to bim. "The couple had two children, 
D a son and a daughter, who seem to have been dearly oe by Yeats, 
/ who composed two poems, ‘“‘ A Prayer for my Son," and. ‘‘ A Prayer 
for my daughter" on them.? Yeats owes, his long mystical poem, 
' A Vision " (1917-1925) to his wife, of whom he has said in a letter 

to Lady Gregory : 
‘“ My wife is a perfect wife, kind wise and unselfish. I think 
you were such another young girl once. She has made my life serene 

and full of order.’’® 


And Jeffares writes: 







'* After their marriage Yeats and his wife stayed for a short 
while at Ashdown Forest. It was obvious to Mrs. Yeats that her 


husband was extremely unhappy, and she decided that he needed 
something to keep him from thinking of his personal worries. She 
therefore decided that she would rake an attempt to fake automatic 
writing. 

To her subsequent surprise and to her husband's eager interest 
odd sentences were produced on a subject of which she knew nothing. 
Yeats became convinced of the iniportance of these revelations which 
they received by means of Mrs. Yeat's automatic script to which 
they devoted some hours daily. Thus was ‘A Vision’ born. The 
poet ceased to worry about Iseult, focussed his attention on the 
interpretafion of the messages and became more cheerful. 

‘A Vision’ was publisbed in 1925; it represents the culmination 
of Yeats’s attempts to find something in which he could believe. 
The fact that he could believe, even temporarily, in the strange 


1 W. B. Yeats : ‘ The n mourns-for the ioss of Love", inthe group of poems, 
H The Wind among the Reeds '' (1699), Collected Poems, Macmillan, London, page 68. 


2 W. B. Yeats : V A Prayer for my son’’, Collected Poems, p. 288. 
W. B. Yeats: “A Prayer for my Daughter, Collected poems, p. 211. 


3 Quoted by J. Hone, “W. B. 3. Yeats,” 3865-1939, T 307, 
11—1969P—I 
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system which he. buil& up in ‘A Vision’ is responsible for some of 
ihe positive strength of the poems he wrote after his marriage. Tt 
is essential for the interpretation of mùch of his later verse." ! 

And Ellman says, o 

' Marriage seemed the solution to many problems: jt would- 
give him a family, a home and peace of mind in which bo work. 
After the death of MacBride Yeats went to Faris and proposed to 
Mand Gonne...she refused, and he then became infatuated With 
her beautiful adopted niece, Iseult. After some months of deférring 
her reply to his proposal of marriage, however, Iseult decided 
against it. M | 

Yeats was luckier than he knew. He had long had more than. 
a casual interest in Georgie Hyde-Lees, a friend of Mrs Shakespear 
and Ezra Pound. They had first met in 1911, and he had several 
times visited her and her family for week-ends, finding in her a 
charming companion and a kindred spirit in his occult studies. 
She had become interested in psychical research by reading a book of 
TLiambroso, and from time to time after her first meeting with Yeats. 
shee helped him to check the authenticity of information given him 
by mediums. In 1914 she joined a group of Rudolf Steiner Theo- 
sophisis, and that sanie year Yeats suggested that she become a 
member of the Golden Dawn... 

Miss Hyde-Lees, with her remarkable subtlety and sense of 
humour, seemed to be specially fitted for organising a lyric poet’s 
errant life. Yeats was greatly attracted to her and felt that she 
would be able to help him to move forward. On October 21, 1917, 
after a short engagement, they were married. 

A few days after their marriage, Mrs. Yeats for the first time 
attempted automatic writing. There were a few meaningless lines, 
and then suddenly she thought that her hand was seized by a superior 
power. In the fragmentary sentences that were scribbled on the 
paper her amazed husband saw the rudiments of the system which 
he had spent his early life trying to evoke through vision, and his 
middle life to formulate through research. Here, in his Own house, 
was miracle without qualification. The bush was burning ut last," 

' Had Yeats died instead of married in 1917, he would have 
been remembered as a remarkable minor poet who achieved 2 diction 
more powerful than that of his contemporaries but who, except in a 
handful of poems, did not have much to say with it . . . If bachelor- 


^ 


i Dr. A. Norman Jeffares, M.A., Ph.D. (Dublin), M.A., D Phil. (Oxon.) : “W. B. 
Yeats, Man and Poct’’, pp. 191-192, (Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1949, London), 
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hood hada ied, we may reasonably assume also that personal 
i have gone on operating, as they had done for many 
years bray es upon his mind. 

A “Marriage to Georgie Hyde-Lees released his energies like a 
string. ; He fell deeply in love with his wife and knew for the first 
dine th happiness of a relatively uncomplicated relationship with 
fran the " person. He was astonished to find himself playing the role 
l f hifsband and, after February 1919, of father, without feeling that 
^d as a role at all. {The marriage bed’, he wrote later, ‘is the 
symbol of the solved antinomy '. Certainly it was so for him, and 
» the ecstasy of the solution shines through the worldly humour of the 
7 poems, ' Solomon and the Witch’ and ° Solomon to Sheba’, which 

he wrote in 1918. A great serenity came over Yeats as he emerged 
from the isolation and. eccentricity of bachelorhood into peace and 
harmony. His wife was kind self-sacrificing ; she understood his 
strange mixture of arrogance and diffidence, and behind the pose 
which he put on before strangers found him deeply human. For 
` his part, Yeats kept no more diaries of his mental difficulties, wept 
no more over à barren passion, and no longer thought of himsélf as 
shut out from common experience... A newly acquired sense of 
strength enabled him now to write lyric after lyric in which he spoke, 
with fresh confidence, in his own person. He would say a few 
years later to Tagore that as husband and father he felt ‘more 
knitted into life '. 
Marriage was a humanising and normalizing experience, but in 
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no sense a prosaic one 


1 Richard Ellman: Yeats the Man and the Maske, pp. 222-224. Macmillan & Qo. Ltd. 
London, 1949. 
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. CURSE OF SOCIAL HABITS 


| CHUNIDAL Mirra, M.A. 







In a spirit of agony and despair Milton in his Samson Ago istes 
remarked. that nations grown corrupt 


«s. love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.” 


And Milton is greatly right. In our case the remark is highly 


significant. That we as a race have grown corrupt beyond measure ` 


and almost beyond recovery, ihat we are loath to ‘ strenuous liberty ’ 
are too well known to be Sananta That we do love bondage, 
more precisely ‘bondage with ease’ remains amply to be illustrated 


“and corroborated: 


1, PornriCcAL AFFRONT: 


"The greatest tragedy of our national character is that we tend to 
forget almost everything in-our prosperity whatever we learnt in our 
adversity. For centuries we assiduously held fast and adhered to 
some ideals and principles, which we have now managed to cast to 
the four winds. Only decades back for some slightést insinuation or 
pettiest affront committed by the Britishers, our erstwhile masters, 
‘we not only protested, demonstrated and agitated, but also raised 
storms in the central and provincial legislatures to get the wrong 
acts either amended or withdrawn. In bis Autobiography Pundit 
‘Nehru made a pcinted reference to the incident that when the insult 
of lathi-charge was perpetrated on Lala Lajpat Rai the whole of the 
Punjab rose to a man But to-day we do not only not vehemently 
protest against any wrong and injustice done to us but even bow 
down to some major national humiliations accepting them as matter- 
of-course facts. "These conspicuously speak of our degradation 
enmasse. 


2. CoMMonbHiES oF Darty Usg: 


Political events apart, we have been used to some bad habits 
and, social malpractices so much so that we have lowered ourselves 
to the low level of a mass of impotent beings. For instance, there 
was a time when tea was unknown to the Indian soil. We then 
abhorred this drink not so much because of its being a foreign 


* 
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Sponsore "m portation as ofits having a pernicious reaction. At present 


‘We do almost: ‘universally take it knowing full wel] that it is a poor 


apology! ‘for breakfast or tiffin and a camouflage for right and required 
tpe of i food. 1n spite of our fabulous wealth of livestock, i.e., cattle- 


dy 
resources ipite of regularly periodical import of hundreds of buffaloes 


and. amilehéccws iw Calcutta, for instance, pure milk has become 


f thin, of the past. Ghee, cheese and butter have become distinct 





/ i 
/ Myesnor ers to-day, while a hydra-headed illicit produci, dalda, has 


epi the field instead. Though in India the first import of dalda 


Jj 
2 


A 
, 


Mas made after the World War I and its first factory was set up 
only in 1930, and in spite of its uil food value, it has highly bee n 
Apoken of in the press only because it is some big men’s concern, 

some millionaire's trade. 


Tbus in al walks of our life—daily, social and political we are 
indulging in deception and double. dealing, and the counterfeit is 
passing off as genuine. Once we stood for some decency and.-* 
decorum. At present we have outgrown their necessity. These are 
proofs positive that not only national degeneraiion has set in, but 
also wide corruption has gripped t us to the core. s 


9. HOPE AND FRUSTRATION : 


Frem a cursory review of the things as they are it is net in tbe 
leasi preposterous to infer that our society is almost doomed for the 


present as we have lost confidence in the elders, who’ have had their 


days almost out. Only we can cherish a faint hope for the future, 
if, of course, our youths are made of pure gold. As otherwise, 
tbere is no way to be out of the rot. Depravity and dishonesty would 
then sway over all spheres of our life. In fact, society is to be built 
up from the bottom and not from the top. The solidarity of the 
society rests Jargely on the sweet understanding, solid and effable 
relation between the youth and the old. Social acts of high integrity 


of the elders depend largely and necessarily on the disciplined 


behaviour of the young not only because the young of to-day become 
adults of to-morrow, but also because the present day youths react on 
and influence tremendously the elders’ action even to-day. Again, 
social morality depends on daily activity. 


4. ROLE or THE YOUTHS: 


So, to bring about a social regeneration, a reorientation in the 


outlook of our youths is io be made. They have to learn a pattern 
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of good dealings. While declining the Presidentship of the Congress 
and proposing the same to Pundit Nehru (1929) Mahatma Gandhi 
remarked; ‘‘ The battle of the future has to be fought əy younger 
men and women.’’ The remark holds good even now. In the 
annual session of the AICC at Caleutta (1956) Pundit Nehru exhorted 
the youths to ‘keep in step’, to be disciplined, so that they might be 
the builders of the nation to-morrow. Surely, youths are desfined 
to play an important role in future. But the action of a secti, 
however small, of them is a positive menace to the healthy growth \_ 
of the society and of the nation. Not only a spirit of disobedience 
and lawlessness has overtaken them but also an arrogant feeling 
of defiance has taken the upper hand in them. 


5, JUVENILE SMOKING: 


To do away with this growing disruption the elders have to 
attend to the petty and yet recurring bad habits of the youths. 
One such bad habit and disturbing practice is smoking. While 
smeking itself is bad, juvenile smoking is a veritable menace, 
a positive nuisance to the society. The iatter speaks out an in- 
disciplined brain and an unrestrained mind of the youths. Its 
successful and progressive checking, therefore, means a successful 
stopping of the much.rowdy, defiant and turbulent elements in 
society. Even twenty years back tobacco was not so extensively 
used in our society. And among the users again there was a res- 
4riction, a perceptible aloofness between the young and the old. A 
young man of even fifty then felt much diffidence, delicacy and 
reluctance to smoke before an old man of sixty. Closely related or 
remotely known, the young demanded from the old ungrudging love, 
sympathy and affection, and the old, in their turn, commanded 
obedience, respect and veneration over the young. The relation was 
cordial and reciprocal. This cordiality on the one hand and yet 
restriction on the other have been lost and perhaps lost for good. 
Consequently, the health of the society has been deteriorated, 
Corresponding deterioration in the morals of the young is being 
markedly observed. Some young men take to smoking in wrath and 
vengeance, some as a cloak for idleness, still gthers to shield their 
insolence. Juvenile smoking, thus, is just an outburst of this social 
disruption on the one hand and moral degradation on the other. 


Ín some States, West Bengal for instance, laws and ordinances 
have been promulgated to check juvenile smoking. But the best 
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. un the State Government of West Bengal have settled to set up in 
course of the next five years as many as two hundred libraries in 
the rural areas with a view to disseminating learning and knowledge. 
Al other States in tune with the scheme of the Union Government 
/ are out to wage crus sade against illiteracy in some such multi- 
pur pose ways. But, if smoking amongst the young testifies to their 
unplanned purpose and unbalanced: mind, and if this habit goes 
widespread in ihe younger generations, we have every reason to 
conjecture that, all these measures--even the National Discipline 
Scheme of Mr. Bhonsle for students— would come to nothing and 
those centres of learning would in no time be converted into rendez- 
vous for idle ialks, vulgar gossips and not unlikely for base tussels. 
Thus, if the youths indulge in this vile habit unabatted, they would 
put the wheel of progress back by decades. 


7. AGE OMIT: 


While putting a check to juvenile smoking the range and age- 
limit shouid not be fixed at fourteen or eighteen, but must- be 
extended to all youths having their. educational career incomplete, 
no matter they are Arts, Science, Medical or Engineering students, 
and no matter they are school, College or university going up to the 
age of even 24/25. That would at least -be in keeping with the 
fractional Indian past culture and pristine tradition of having a 
rigidly disciplined academic life, a faint reminiscence of which is in 
practice in the present day Gurukul. The best meritoricus students 
must not get exemptions from the elders and must not enjoy any 
prerogatives. For, persons having the highest Intelligence Quotent 
may be even equally morally depraved. Though the Intelligence 
Quotent is generally measured on the basis of general and special 
faculties, moral faculty and make-up is the pivot and central factor 
round which and on the basis of which the supersiructure of tho 
character is built. Unless compiled with high integrity and discipline 
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genius may be expressed in robbery, burglary and treachery 
even. The most abiding and interesting qualities in human beings 
are their good behaviour and amiable disposition. So, the youths 
have to cultivate nob only rashness and impetuousity, but also 
restrain, rigidity and discipline; pur.ty, honesty and truthfulness. 
They must have to bear it in mind that true freedom is only to be 
found where ‘those who think govern those that toil’, anti where 
people of all classes share the burden of the whole, and thal 
happiness depends little on political institutions and much on t 








temper and regulation of our mind. Discipline of habits, movements, 
and thought is all they need for the present. For the elders, again, 
they must not remain passive onlookers to the gradual drift and 
deterioration, but must retell the youngsters the value of some such 
old sermons which have not yet- been exploded. 


8. CoNnFLICT or CULTURES: 


Jt is no longer a fad or fantasy but a longdrawn fight of 
ideologies whether our young men and women should smoke or not. 
It ig a conflict of cultures—Western or Eastern, abolitiou or revival 
of a tradition— English or indian. If smoking goes on unchalienged, 
unchecked and unprotestéd and as rampantly as it is going on’ to-day, 
we have evéry reason to believe and infer that théy will take to 
drinking to-morrow and some other worse intoxication day after 
to-morrow with the result that we would be transformed into an 
intoxicated and emasculated race in twenty years hence. The point 
is that all exhuberance and vivacity, enthusiasm and recklessness, 
luxury and license must come to a halt somewhere. So, the solution 
of the issue must not brook any delay and all-out. ‘measures must be 
made in co-operation with the youths themselves to put a permanent 
stop to this practice right from today. 


9. CONCLUSION 


The President of the Fourth World Buddhists Conference (1956) 
held at Katmandu remarked that there cannot be peace until there 
is disarmament, and there will be no disarmament until there is ' 
disarmament in our heart. Likewise, we may say that cultural 
advancement of the nation is Impossible inspitegof all high sounding 
-isms_ at our disposal until the people become highly moral and they 
cannot be moral until and unless some primary and. petty indulgences 
-of the youtbs are nipped in the bud and rocted out from their sources. 
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(here have been comments in some quarters that India committ- 
ed a serious blunder in referring the Kashmere case to the Security 
Council under Chapter VI (Art. 35), that she ought to have brought 
the matter before the Security Council under Chapter VIT which deals 
with enforcement measures in cases of threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace or acts of aggression. Ti is also contended that as it was 
a clear case of aggression by Pakistan on EKashmere and, since 
Kashmere's accession to India, on India as well, the proper course 
of action for India was to ask the Security Council not to apply 
peaceful methods of settlement but to use the rod against the law- 
breaker and aggressor. There is undoubtedly some logie behind this 
stand: yet technically and legally it is doubiful if India had any 
lawful right under the U.N. Charter to bring the issue before the 
Security Council under Chapter VII thereof. Formulated in general 
terms the question is—Has a member of the U.N. a right to refer a 
case to the Security Council under Chapter VII of the Charter ? The 
issue deserves à careful scrutiny with an academic analysis and answer. ) 

Chapter ` VI of the U.N. Charter is the chapter on the Pacific 
Settlement of ‘disputes and contains Articles 33 to 93, Chapter VII 
opens with Article 39 and ends with Article bi and is entitled ^ Action 
with respect lu threais to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts 
of aggression." From the functional point of view there is thus a. 
basic and fundamenta] difference between t n the provisions of these | two. 
chapters. “Hence ' procedurally and functionally it surety makes some 
difference as to whether an issue is being handled by the Security 
Council under Chapter VI or Chapter VIL Of course peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes or adjustment of situations is not completely ruled 
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aut under Chapter VIT: there is scope for that’ also thereunder,’ 
specially under Article 39. Yet we see thatthe piimary.emphasis of 


eel 


Chapter VI is on peaceful settlement ; whereas that, of “Chapter VIL. 


B ramaan a 


is_on enforcement action. Nobody per haps will challenge. that. Now, 
the question is—had India a right under law to refer the \Keshmere 
case “to the Security Council under a ny: of these Articles agi to 51 of 
Chapter VIL? ndis: "actually referred the case to the Sbourity 
Council under Article 85 of .Chapier VI. Would it not have D 
wiser to ask the Security Councilto act promptly under Chapter VI 
when it was a case of illegal armed invasion i.e. aggression on India? 
This raises the question of India's competénde in the matter and to 
that we turn.) 







As siated above, Chapter VII contains Articles 39 to 5L. A 
scrutiny of these Articles reveals that there may be scope for reier- 
ence of issues to the Security Council only under Articleg 39 and 5I of 
this chapter. Other Articles rule out any such possibilily, they 
dealing with the nature of action to-be taken by the Security Council. 
Article 40 deals with the provisional measures that the Security 
Cotneil may call upon the parties to apply in order to prevent an 
aggravation of the situation. Articles 41, dr 413 deal wiih the enforce- 


m wr 


ment measures either ''not involving ths ' inm of armed force” or 


mtm gear ve: am. 
ar a 


requiring action by _air, .sea or land oss and impose a compulsory, 
duty on the U.N. members to apply military sanctions against the 
guilty state on a call from the Security Council in acsordance with a 
special agreement or agreements. Article 44 requires the Security 
Council to invite a member not represented on it to participate in deci- 
sions if that member is called upon to provide armed forcesin fulfilment 
of the obligations of Article43. -Article 45 obligates the U.N. members 
to hold immediately available national airforce contingents for combined 
international enforcement action, Articles 46 and 47 contain the. 
details regarding the composition and- the functions of the Military 
Staff Committee. Under Article 48 either all tha U.N. members or 
some of them, as ihe Security Council may determine, shad) take the l 
action required to carry out the detisions of the Security Council. 
Article 49 requires the U.N. members to join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the security 
Council. Under Article 50 a siate, whether a *nember 





or. D0n-mem- 
ber shall have the right to consult the 8 Security Council for the solt- 


S ey 


ton of all the “problems ib may be 





faced with on i account of the 


C50 


! fee else, The Law of the U.N. p. 138. 
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preventive. or enforcement measures taken by the | Security. .Counel. 
Ihave given here the gist of ali these Articles 40 to 50 to show that 
there is no scope for referring any dispute - o ihe Security Council 
under r them, The reader is at liberty: fo go ‘through these articlés 
from the U.N. Charter, only, I believe, to reach the same con clusion. 
Two other Articles of the Chapter remain—the first (Art. 39) and the 
last (Art. | 51). Under these  ihere may be some scope. " Let us 
analyse these two in detail and let us see if Indià was authorized to 
refer the issue under any of these two. We take up Article 39 first. 
Article 39 of the Charter runs thua—'"The Security Council shall 
determine the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the 


peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommendations, or decide. 


what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, 
to maintain or restore international peace and security.' This is'the 
wording of Article 39. Can any st ate, member or non-member, refer 
o: submit any dispute to the Security Council under this Article? 
Ths answer is neither clear nor simple. The proceedings of the San 
Francisco Conference throw no light on this specific issue. ^ That 
being so, we are to ascertain its meaning by reading the other 


arlicles in contrast and comparison, by analysing the state practices. 


and precedents in the matter and also by turning to the opinion of the 
jurists and the experts in the field. 


Peace is sought to be preserved and restored by the U.N. under 


Articles of both chapters VI and VIT. Under Chapter VI. both 
membars and non-members have the right to refer any potentially 
- darigerous case to the Security Council, Let us turn to the drafting 
of the relevant Article in this .connectién—which is Article 35 
of the Charter. Paragraph 1 of Article 35 enacis--''Any member 
of the United Nations may bring any dispute or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention of the Security 


Council or of the General Assembly.” (The dispute or situation of . 


the nature referred to in Article 34 is one the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security). Under e a of Article 35 again, a state which is 
not a member of tha U.N. ‘‘may-bring to the attention of the ‘Becurity 


council or-of the General Assembly any dispute to which it is a party ` 


- if it accepts in advance, fer the purposes of the dispute, the obligations. 
of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter." In both these 
two cases the drafting is in terms of ‘‘may bring" implying thereby 

. aright of the members (Art. 85, para 1) and non-members (Art. 85, 


para 2) io refer the.case to the Security Council. But in Article 37, 
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paragraph 1, the drafting isin terms of "shall refer’? ("should the 
parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated. in that article, they shall refer it to 
the Security Council") implying thereby a duty, and not a right, of 
the members to refer the case to the Security Council after the failure 
of the pacific methods of settlement. fn any case) my ipoint is that 
in the first two paragraphs of Article 35 the members i also the 
non-members have specifically been given the right ‘to bring eases 
before * Mid Council and the drafting has been done accord- 


Y 


— 
t the story in the case of Article 39 is. different. Here ‘“‘the 


ere rot NEP 


Security C Council il shall determine. the existence of any threat to the 
peace etc." There is no such thing as “a member may bring to the 
attention of ihe Security -Council’’ which is then to determine the 
. existence of any threat to the peace ete: Is this difference in drafting 
without any significance? Is it a case of casual omission or of de de- 
liberate definite implication ? "To argue that it is the former is to Be 
unfair to the framers of the Charter who were so cautious and guarded 
in their approach, The contrasting phraseology can never be without 
significance. The only logical and rational. interpretation is then 
that the members and the non-members have ‘no such right under 
Article 89 as they have under Article 35. -1f they have a right to 
refer any case endangering international peace and security to the 
Security Council] under Article 35, they have ordinarily Gf they are 
.not members of the Security Council) no such right under Article 39. 
To read the same meaning from different draftings is, I believe, to 
belittle the value of an internatioral document like the U.N Charter. 
This stand is supported by Kelsen. He asks—''How can a 
dispute or another sitvation be brought before the Security Council 
under Article 89, that is to say, as a case constituting a threat to, or 
breach of, the peace?’ And he answers-—‘‘certainly by the Security 
Jouncil itself, on its own initiative”! Tt thus follows that difference 
ip drafting connotes a difference in meaning. /Any and every member 
of ‘the U.N, cannot submit a case to the Security Council under 
Article 89; rather ihe Security Council itself is to take up the issue 
for determining if there isthe existence of any threat to the peace ete.’ 
But what may be the meaning of the cla*se “ihe Security Council 
shall determine’! or of the phrase of Kelsen ‘fon its own initiative"? 
The Security Council is not something abstract—it is a body composed 


1 FKelsen—Law cf tke U,N. p. 438. 
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of members. -Hence ''the initiative of the Security Council’? or the 
“Security Council shall determine" means that.“any member of the 
Security Council may ask to put such a case on the agenda of the 
Security Council." ! Be it noted that unler this interpretation an 
issue can be brought before the Security Couneil “by any member of the 
Security Council’ and “notbyany member of the United Nations.’ 
That is why Kelsen observes — It is doubtful whether ‘any Member 
of the United Nations’ under Article 35, paragraph 1, and a non- 
‘member under Article 35, paragraph 2, may bring to the attention 
of the Security Council a dispute or another situation in order to be 
dealt with under Article 390." According to this interpretation of 
Article 89, members of the U.N. but non-members of the Security 
Council have no right under the law ef the U.N. Charter to refer a 
case to the Security Council under Article 39. And it should be 


lana Erat o a IR. 


noted by the readers that as the time when the Kashmere case was 


referred to the Security -Council - by. India on January ED 1948, she 
was uot a member of the Security Council. ? ? Any allempt on her 
part to bring the matter before the Security Council under Article 
8% would or could have been declared out of order or irregglar by 
the Security Council itself. ¥ . 

And this approach is further corroborated by India’s own stand 
in the "Indonesian case. The first case to be brought before the 
Security Council under Article 89 was the Dutch-Indonesian case ia 
1047. It was brought before the Security Council by the represen- 
tative of the Government of Australia in July, 1947. But the most 
important point to note in this connection is that Australia at that 
time was a member of the Security Council. It was’ also brought 
before the Security Ceuncil by the Government of India under Article 
35, paragraph 1, and India was not a member of the Security Council 
then. What the representative of India said in the 171st meeting 
of the Security Council (July 31, 1947) has a direct bearing on the 
issue we are discussing and largely settles the point of controversy. 
He stated: ‘India has asked for action under Chapter VI, which 
relates to disputes the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and tranquility. Australia 
has applied under Chapter VII, which relates to actual threats to 
the peace. There is really no difference of opinion between Australia 

1 Keleen—Ibid p, 438. 
? ‘The non-permanent members of the - Security Council on 1 January, 1948, were 
Belgium. Colombia, Syria. Argentina, Canada and Ukrainian S.S.R. And there wete the 


five permanent members. India, then, was not a member of the Security Council when 
the Kashmere case was referred to it. 
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and India in this matter. We did not however, invoke the more 
urgent provisions of Chapter VII, for we felt that, not being a member 
of the Security Council, we are not entitled io do so. We rejoice 
ibat Australia has taken up the matter under the provisions of 


Chapter VII, and we are most grateful for this action." ! The | 


representative of India took this stand in the matter and accepted 
the interpretation that only a member of the Security Couneil may 
bring a case under Article 39 before the Security Council. After 


offering and accepting this interpretation in one case, India cannot: 


with consistency put. forward a conveniently different interpretation 
of the same thing in another case. Phat may., hoodwink the unthin- 
king—but that would surely invite the ridicule of the saner members 
of the organization. ' 

This _analysis is further reinforced by a study of the few other 


entendu wie ts 
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cases coming before tbe Security Council under Article 39. In tbe 





t 


a ee a oi 
‘Spanish question ‘Article 39 was sought to be invoked. At the 34th . 


meeting of the “Security Council he held on 17th April 1946, the repre- 
sentative, of Poland, a member of the Security Council, after referring 
the Spanish question under Articles 34 and 85 to the Security Council 
submitted a resolution under which the Security Counc was to call 


upon the members to iake aclion against Spain under Articles 39 and. 


41. Action under Articles 89 and 41 was not ordered by the Security - 


Council. Here we, see that the issue was brought before the Security 
Council under Articles 34 and 85. Tiven if it had been brought before 
the Security-Council under Article 89, that would not vitiate our thesis 
as Poland was at the time a member of the Security Council. bx. 
in the Greek question again | Article 89 was sought to be applied. 
The question w. was originally referred to the § Security C Council i in & com- 
münication, dated, .3rd. De cember 1946 under Articles € 94 and 85. 


Later on in a letter, daied 8ist July 17 the M M Linister for Foreign 
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Affairs of “Greece rer .requesled the Security Council t io take action under 


egenus He cr nt 


Article 89.? The move was foiled by veto, “Tn | any case, this i 5 is not an 
instance . of. original. submission of a a dispute to the. Security Council 
under Article 39; ibis the.example.of .an..attempt to gef a "dispute 
transferred from Chapter VI to VII. That is definitely a lawfully 
open course for India: "Gud we Would ask India to follow this course. 
But this case also lends support to ihe stand ye seek to establish 


herein. 





- 


1 Official Records of the Security Council, 2nd year, 1947, No. 67, p. 3020. 


2 For details sce Official Records of the Security Council, First Year, First > Series No, 


2 pp. 153 ff. 
3 or defails see U.N. Year Book 1946-47 p. 300; 1947.48, pp. 346-859, 
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In the Palestine question again Articles 39 and 41 were sought 
RSI en rn aT rn cut enger 

to be applied. But in this case no individual state took up the issue 
the matter was handled by the General Assembly in its E 
of November 29, 1947. In a part of this resolution the General 
Assembly asked the security Council to take action under Articles 939 
and 41, if necessary. This case also thus does not affect the funda- 
mentals of our analysis. . 





The most important case in Shieh Articles 39 and 41 were not 
only invoke invoked bui also applied was the Korean case. Here we sec 
that the issus was referred to the Security Council for immediate 
action under Articles 39 and 40 by the United States of America, 
à permanent member of the Security Council and also by the United 
Nations Commission on Korea,? The Security Council niet in emer- 
. gent sessions, branded North Korea as ‘an aggressor’ and sanctions 
were applied against North Korea. But the Korean case WAS brought 
before the Security Courcil by the United States of America, a 
permanent member of the ‘Security Council, and also by the U.N. 
Commission on Korea. Hence our thesis stands—viz. a membér of 
the U.N. but uot a member of the Security Council cannot bring 
a case before the Security Council under Article 39. 


The difference in drafting of. Articles 85 and 39, the opinion of 
experts and commentators and the analysis of all these cases and 
state practices—all lead to the conclusion that India, not. being a 

peer ae 
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member of the.. Security . Council at “the ` time (i.e. in 1948), had no 
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lawful right to refer the Kashmere case to the - Security “Couticil under 
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Article 30. _And any attempt on her part to act in that way would 
have ‘exposed her to the ridicule of the saner sections. Of course 
India. could ld get At referred under Art icle 39 by some “member, either 
l permanent or: non- n-permanent, . ot the security Council. But that 

might. have opened the possibility. of „political | barg FORMAE wen UIS 
abhors. war 7 l 


P 
P 27 
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fi Let ys now turn to the scope of reference of the dispute under 
Article : 51 of Chapter VII of the Charter. Article 51 is the famous 
article 'on self defence. It lays down—''Nothing in the present 
Charter shall i impair the inberent right of individual or collective . "self. 
defence if an armed® attack € Gocurs against a À Member. of ‘the United” 
Nations, until the Becurity Council has ta taken the measures necessary 


to maintain international: | peace and Security. Measures taken by 


.1 Text of the Resolution i in U.N. Year Book, 1947-48, p. 403, 
2 Bee U.N. Year Book, 1950, P. 991, l a 
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Members in the exercise.of this right of self defence shall be immedi- 
ately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the 
present Charter to take at any time such action as ib Ceems necessary 
in order to maintain or restore. international peace and Security. » 
Under this Article the right of self defence, individual or, collective, 
is ‘inherent’ and cannot be impaired by the Charter and its provi- 
sions. But this right is to operate only when an ‘‘armed attack’’ 
'occürs! on a Member Of..the United Nations. But who is to judge 
if an ‘armed attack’ has occurred ? Obviously the state which con- 
siders itself as. being attacked and the other states willing to heip it. 
But the state believed by the other parties as guilty of *'armed attack?’ 
is equally competent to interpret Article 51 in its own way and may 
go on arguing that it has not indulged i in ‘armed attack.’ In that 
case in its view it is the victim of ‘armed attack’ against which ib 
can exercise measures of self defence. Thus far we find that there 
is no scape for referring the dispute to the Security Council under 
this , Article. ì 

(B t wë see that under this Article a again. ‘measures taken by. 
Meribers in th in the exercise of this right of self defence shall be imme: 
diately reported to the 1 Security Council.” "^ Ft is “through thig provision 
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of Article 51 that _a matter can be e brought before the Security Council, 


But it must be noted that the state taking action in self defence is to _ 


report immediately to the Security Council ‘the measures taken’; it is 

not a question of referring the dispute or the case to the Security 
Council. It may amount to that: yet technically there is a difference 

and a line can be drawn. These measures taken in self defence are to 

stop as soon as the Security Council ‘has taken the measures necessary 

to maintain iniernational peace and security.’ It does not necessarily 

follow herefrom that the Security Council is to take action under 

Articies 89, 41 and 42, when the measures taken in self defence have 

been reported to it under Article 51. Still Article 51 and Articles” 
39 ,41,42—all belong to Chapter VII. Hence it may be expected and 

assumed that the measures taken by the Security Council under Article 

8} should be one of those referred to in Articles 39,41 and 42. But 

the Security Council may not take enforcement action and may just 
make a recommendation.) / . 

\ Whatever the interpretation of Article 51 may be, our point 
here is that, if not the dispute as such, the measures taken in self 
defence not only can be but ‘shall be reported" to the Security 
Council. And through such reporting of the measures the issue as 
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such comes before the Security Council. Hence there was a scope 
for reporting of the..measures' taken.‘ by India af India considered 
herseif.a victim of ‘armed attack’ and she was taking measures in self 
defencé) to the Security _ Couneil and. thereby. indirectly_for referring 
the case to the Security Council (if this interpretation is permitted) 
under Article. 51 of Chapter-V1I.- 

But I believe that the essence of Article 51 is the right of self 
defence. The question of the reporting of the measures taken in 
self defence is à s subsidiary one and this, reporting is & duty, under 
this drafting. | To see in this a scope for "referring | a case to the 
Security Council even indirectly is, I think, to mistake the means 
for the end. Moreover we are discussing as to whether India had a 
right to refer the Kashmere case to the Security Council under Chapter 
VII; whereas under Article 51 the reporting. of the measures is a duty. 
Moreover would it not have been largely pointless on thé paré of - India 
to argue that in the Kashmere case she was acting in self defence 
under Article 51 against an ‘armed attack’ from Pakistan? For 
actually in the letter of complaint against Pakistan, Pakistan was 
declared guilty of helping the tribal raiders in various ways and not 
declared guilty of ‘armed attack’ as understood in Article 51. 


- Hence I emphatically declare that under Article 51 there is no; 


scope” f for direct reference of a dispute fc to the Security. Council: i In- 
direct. "Heference- may be there through the reporting of the measures 
taken iileselt. defence _ to ihe. „Security Council but it must be noted 
India T okel Article 5i, she would have no option in ihe matter 
but would be obliged to report the measures to the Security Council 
immediately. Hence India had no right to bring any case before the 
Security Council under Article 51; she could take measures in self 
defence and she would be under the obligation to report these me- 
asures Immediately to the Security Council. 

I believe that India acted in the proper legal manner in referring 
the NKashmére case in 1948 to the Security Council under Article 35. 
There have been many developments thereafter. Facts and events 
establish, at least from India's point of view, that Pakistan is an 
aggressor. Pacific seltiement w with. ihe agoressor | isa a concession to 
_Jawlessness, There should be sanctions against the law breaker. For 
“That the application of Chapter VII is necessary. As India feels 
thus, she should try to get the dispute transferred from Chapter VI 
to Chapter VII. Original reference of a dispute to the Security 
Council under Article 39 by a state which is not a member of the 
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Security Council is not permitted in law. Had India been. a member 
of the Security Council at the time, such reference would have been 
justified. Under Article 51 the scope of reference is uncertain : if it 
is there at all, it is indirect. Hence the argument that India com- 
mitted a blunder in not referring the Kashmere case under Chapte1 
VIL is not: legally: and scientifically correct and ‘does not stand a | 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


A Survey of Contemporary Banking Trends—by Professor 8. K. Basu, 
M A., Ph.D.:—THe Book cae Calcutta, 1057. Pages 574, Price | 
Rs, 16. 00. 


Dr. Basu is the author of a number of well-known works on Indian 
banking and financial problems and it is pleasing to welcome a new book 
fiom him on contemporary developments in banking. The present book, 
one notes, does not deal with Indian problems alone; it is a general 
treatise on the theory. and practice of banking and it rests solidly” on 
historical studies of the problems of the banking sector in many different 
countries of the world According to the author, the book has grown 
out of his earlier work, Recent Banking Developments, which ran into 
three editions within a relatively short period of time. The reader 
notices, however, that in practically every respect the book is a new work. 
The coverage is much wider than in the earlier book and there is no 
important aspest of the banking structure that has not been analysed 
and no important issue that has been evaded. The student of banking 
problems in India wil welcome Dr. Basu's book as one of the most 
useful publications that have been placed in his hands in recent years. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first deals with 
the trends in central. banking. This part starts with an analysis of the 
relation between the central bank and the treasury and of the forces that 
have led to nationalisation of the central bank in many countries. 
"Following a chapter on the reserve requirements of central banks, there 
are instructive discussions on the revival of the bank rate as an. instrument 
of monetary control and on open market operations. The problem of 
the variable reserve ratio has been thoroughly examined in the light of 
the requirements of underdeveloped economies and there is also a 
similarly illuminating discussion on selective credit control. Towards the 
end of this part there is a chapter on the objectives of central banking 
policy and here also the problems of a developing economy have been 
kept in the foreground. 

The second part deals with commercial banking and goes into practi- 
cally all the important problems—compcsition of deposits, -cash and 
liquidity ratios, trends in bank advances, bank-financing of industry, 
maturity distribution of the investment portfolio, insurance of deposits, 
legislative control and nationalisation. The third part contains’ {wo 
detailed chapters on the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. i 
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In all these discussions, Dr, Basu has been remarkably successful 
in blending theoretical analysis with a presentation of the changing facts 
of a very complex picture. He has drawn on the varied experiences of 
many countries and it is particularly instructive to read his comparisons 
of the banking laws and practices of the newly developing countries. 
Of course, the main centre of Dr. Basu’s interest is India and the reader 
‘gets throughout a valuable running commentary on the Indian banking 
and monetary problems in the light of the new developments in theoretical 
analysis and of the developments in banking practices in comparable 
countries. It is particularly interesting to read his analysis of such 
problems as selective credit controls in India, or the Bill Market Scheme, 
or the nature of bank advanees, or monetary regulation in the Second 
Plan period. : 7 Tu 

Aside from comprehensiveness of coverage, the most noticeable merit 
of Dr. Basu’s book is his moderation in regard to conclusions. He argues 
carefully and modestly, takmg inas many viewpoints as possible, and is 
nowhere guilty of overstating his case. If his conclusions appear some- 
what hesitant in places, it is presumably due to the honest recognition 
of the difficulties of coming to more certain conclusions. All this appears 
very clearly in some of the most valuable parts of his book, e.g., his 
discussion of the efficacy of the bank rate policy or of the variable reserve 
ratio system. ‘The problem of the efficacy of the instruments of monetary 
control assumes great complexities in all mixed econcmies and the nature 
of these complexities is different according to the degree and character 
of the ‘mixedness’ of the economy concerned, Dr. Basu appears to have 
fully recognised the difficulties and it is possible to read in his cautious 
arguments a high level of maturity of observation and thinking. 

The only serious criticism that can be put forth against the book 
relates to its size. The book would not have suffered, and would probably 
bave improved, if some of the descriptive and historical material were 
condensed and if some of the references to individual opinions were 
eliminated. Judging from past experience, one can legitimately hope 
thas a new edition of the book will soon be necessary and it may be 
expected that Dr. Basu will utilise the opportunity to re-edit some of 
his discussions of problems and facts which were relevant in the immediate 
postwar period but are not quite important now. 


+ 


BHABATOSH DATTA 


Ourselves 


CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 


Cold weather season or the months of December and J anuary are 
generally the {ime all over Indià for holding annual Convocations and 
delivering convocation addresses. The convocation address in our 
University this year was delivered by one of the distinguished sons 
of our alma mater, Shri S. R. Das, the chief Justice of India. To 
commemorate the centenary of the University, the Senate at a 
special convocation .on 23rd January, 1957, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The Vice-Chancellor's address, 
as usual, mainly surveyed the progress and developments in the 
University during the past academic year. But the address of the 
chief guest, Chief Justice S. R. Das dealt with a wider field of 
academic thought and educational activities. Addressing convocations 
isan art, and, convocation addresses generally draw attention not 
merely to matters of topical interest concerning universities, butethey 
also illuminate many moral and ethical maxims for the vitizens of 
the morrow. The address of Chief Justice Das was no exception to 
the rule. Matters of fundamental and permanent import in our 
_educational systein to-day are the duties and responsibilities of the 
educated, the due discharge of which is all the more necessary in a 
country which is educationally socially and economically backward. 
In such a situation the short.comings of the present system should, 
instead of discouraging, act as a spur to further efforts, if the vicious 
circle of poor resources, imperfect education and continued’ poverty of 
resources is to be broken. It should be remembered that university 
education is only a preparation for enlightened citizenship and such a 
citizenship is a life-long process. A great thinker once said: ‘‘The 
weaknesses of democracy are the opportunities of education." 
Edueation therefore, properly planned and rightly executed, can 
remove the hindrances to good citizenship. 

Then again, parliamentary democracy can only become successful 
and effective by a wide diffusion of education among all ranks in the 
community. There should be a ladder of learning which should reach" 
from gutter to the Universities, and this learning would bring about 
a fusion of men most variously born and cireumstanced, in one human 
society. Such an education would also be able to remove class 
impediments and lay the same foundation for all alike in a system of 
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comprehensive national education. This would further ensure not 
only a thoroughly educated but also a socially united people. A 
common education is the only means of removing jealousies and 
social separations prevalent within the people of a country. 
“Common education’? said Professor Thomas Hill Green, ''is the 
true socia] leveller. Men and women who have been at school 
together, or who have been at schools or colleges of some sort, will 
always understand each other, will always be at their ease together, 
will be free from social jealousies and animosities however different 
their circumstances in life may be”. This is national education 
properly so-called, and this is educational socialism. In a parliamen- 
tary democracy the object should certainly be an ultimale reconstitu- 
tion of society through that of education ; and through well-planned 
education, it would be possible to effect a considerable change in the 
tone of society and to remove many of its barriers. University 
education can not and ought not to be merely a part of a national 
plan for industrial and economic advancement. The pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, the pursuit of moral and ethical values must 
be an important component of the ideal of a University. It may 
sound paradoxical, but it is never the less true that such disinterested 
devotion to knowledge bas brought more benefit to man than the 
quest of immediate utilities. The criticism, that our university 
education is far too abstract and academic, is wrong. Progress of the 
world, progress in human civilization and also progress in man’s 
daily lives have been made possible by man’s power to go beyond 
the particular and frame theories and generalizations which have 
universal application. Higher education must from the very nature 
of the case be somewhat abstract and academic. Only through such 
education van be promoted the ultimate welfare and happiness of 


mankind. 
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atolifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY pe 


Notification No. CSR/1/58 


It is notified for general information that the changes in Chapter XLI of the Regula- 
tions relating to Law Examinations which were passed by the Senate on the 11th March, 
1957 and notified under Notification No. CSR/11/57, dated the 4th April, 1957, will 
be enforced giving effect to the Law Examinations to be held from December, 1958 
term as follows :— 


Preliminary Law Examination .. From December, 1958 term 
Intermediate Law Examination .. From June, 1959 term 
Final Law Examination .. From June, 1960 term 


2. Alternative questions will be set for the LL.B. Examinations according to old 
syllabi for and from the terms of the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Law Exami- 
tions (as detailed in the foregoing paragraph with further three chances in each) and 
option will be given to candidates to write out their answers according to old syllabi 
or according to the new syllabi. 

The above decision was made by the Academic eunt on the 12th December, 1957. 


SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 15th January, 1958. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/2/58 


It is notified for general information that Cardiology and Epidemiology have been 
included in thelist of subjects for the D.Phil. degree in Medicine by the Academic Council 
at their meeting held on the 12th December, 1957, 


SENATE HOUSE, |... D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th January, 1958. Registrar. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


From, 
Sri P. Raychaudhuri, Registrar, 
Bihar University, 
Patna-*4. 
Cireular No. 3 


Paina, the 6th February, 1958 
SIR, 


I have to inform you that Sri Ram Baboo Prasad Singh (Regd. No. 100/56), who 
submitted forged and wong mark-sheet of the I.Se. Examination in connection with 
his admission in the Darbhanga Medical College, Laheriasarai, has been debarred 
from taking admission in any college for three years with effect from the 17th January, 
1958, 4.e., till the year 1960, 


Yours faithfully, 
P. RAYCHAUDHURI, 


Regjstrar, 
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OFFICE OF THE MAHAKOSHAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
JABALPUR (MADHYA PRADESH) 


Notification 
No. 214 . Jabalpur, the. 5th February, 1958 


It is notified for information of all concerned that the registered abbreviated Tele. 
graphic address of the Mahakoshal Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, 
Jabalpur is “EXAMS”, Jabalpur. 


MUMTAZUDDIN, 
Secretary, 
Mahakoshal Board of Secondary Education, Jabalpur. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
Notification 


It is hereby notified that— 


1. (i) Third-class M.A's, who re-appear in the M.A. Examination (new scheme) 
in order to improve their division, are permitted to t&ke both Part I and Part II Exami- 
nations together in the same year, if they so desire ; 


(it) Third class M;A's are permitted to re-appear in the M.A. Examination in the 
same subject in order to improve their division as private candidates without satisfying 
any other capacity laid down under the Regulations relating to "private candidates.” 

2. The following persons have been disqualified as noted against each :— 

(4) Pritam Singh S/o. Shri Jodh Singh Gujral, who tried to get a duplicate copy 
of the Matriculation Certificate on the basis of & false statement of having passed the 
said examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946, has been declared. as 
not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of this University. 

(44) Parshotam Singh Mahil, S/o. S. Udham Singh, Roll No. 44899 and Puran Chand 
S/o. Shri Nauhria Ram, Roll No. 44904 Matriculation Examination; March, 1957, who 
gave help to Mohan Singh, have been disqualified for the year 1957 and their results 
have been quashed. i 

(iii) Mohan Singh, S/o. Shri Rattan Singh, Roll No, 44830, Matriculation Exami- 
nation, March, 1957 who received help from the above candidates, has been disqualified 
for the year 1957. 


3. Sindhi has been added as an additional optional subject for the B.A. Exami- 
nation, aS & permanent measure. ; 


4. The result of Raghbir Singh Sandal S/o. S. Saran Singh, Roll No. 298, B.T. 
Examination, May, 1957, has been quashed, under Regulation 7 at page 221 of the 
Calendar, Part II, 1957. 


5. Duplicate certificates for the examinations held by the Panjab University, 
Lahore, before 1948, in respect of which the result gazettes are available, shall con- 
tinue to be issued by the University. 


CHANDIGARH CAPITAL, J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Janyary 29, 1958. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


CHANDIGARH 
No. 2014-2193/58G. l a The 30th January, 1958. 
From To . 
The Registrar, The Prinéipals of all the colleges affiliated 
Panjab University, to the Panjab University, Chandi- 
Chandigarh. garh. 


SIR/MADAM, 
. Y am to inform ‘you that the Principal, Khalsa Training College, Mukatsar, vide 
' his letter No. 465, dated the 8th January, 1958, has rusticated fcr «re : ct Comic year 
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the following student, with effect from the 8th January, 1958 for the reason(s) men- 
tioned against his name (Regs. 4 and 5, Panjab University Calendar, 1954, Vol. HI, 
page 17) :— 


51. Name and the Father's name Class Reasons for 

No. Regd. No. of the . rustieation. 

student ' y l 

(1) Trilochan Singh Bawa Daswandha B.Ed. Persistent and gross 
(48 rn. 92) Singh. mis-conduct. 


KESAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
For Registrar. 


SRI VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY 
No. B-11472/57. Tirupati, the 21st January, 1858 


From 
The Registrar, 
Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupati. 
To 
The Principals of University and affiliated colleges. 
SIR, 
Subject —University Examinations—September, 1957—cases of malpractices— 
punishment regarding. 


I have the honour by direction jo inform you that the Syndicate at its meeting held 
on the 27th December, 1957 resolved as follows :— 


* Resolved —That the results of the following candidates who appeared for the 
September examinations of 1957 be cancelled and that the candidates be debarred for 
one year and that they be permitted to appear again for the respective examinations 
Hot earlier than March, 1959 :— 


I. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Sl. Name of the candidate Register Centre 

No. number 
(1) Sri O. Sivarami Reddy ": io 1781 Tirupati 
(2) Sri Y. Ramaiah - : bk 963 Kurnool 
(3) Sri M. Suryanarayana Reddy es 998 Kurnool 
(4) Sri K. Nageswara Rao = - 945 Kurnool 
(5) Sri K. Lakshmanna i T 776 Kurnool 
(6) Sri R. C. Rama Subba Reddy x 765 ` Kurnool 

= r 


II. B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION 


(1) Sri J. Gangadharappa T T 281 Kurnool 
(2) Sri P. Venkatamuni Reddy .. es 550 Tirupati 
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Resolved—That the result of M. Anantapadmanabhaiah who sat for the Intermediat« 
Examination (Parts I and II) held in September, 1957, be cancelled and that he he 
permitted to appear afor the examination again not earlier than September, 1958.” 


Yours faithfully, 
M. RAMANUJA RAONAIDU, 
i Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order 
The following examinees, having been found guilty of attempting to use unfan 
means at the Supplementary Examinations held in September-October, 1957, are dis- 
qualified for admission to any University Examination to be held before September, 
1959, viz :— 


Sl, Roll No. Name in full Examination College 


No. 
1 447 . Moeez Bhai Intermediate in Arts Ex-student 
2 120 Mohd. Siddiq Meman Intermediate in Commerce Ex-student 
3 . 15' Alfred D’Souza Intermediate in Science Ex-student 
4 6 Amarjit Singh Sohi B.Sc. (Pass) Ex-student 
5 50 Bharatkumar Chatter- Final Examination for the Ex-student 
. . “jee. Diploma in -Engineering. 
2076 7 Nemichand Jain ^ First B. Tech. Ex-student 
p By order of ‘the Executive Council, 
Ilegible, 
Registrar, 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY. 


UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 
No. D.Dis.6056/57 
Order T 
The Syndicate having found the undermentioned candidates at the livers 
Examinations held in March, 1957 guilty of misconduct or resorting to unfair means 


at the examinations resolved that the examinations taken by the candidates be can- 
celled and that they be debarred from appearing for any Examinations of this Uni. 


versity earlier than the date noted against the name oé each. > 
By order, 
Illegible, 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING, ^ Registrar. 
TRIVANDRUM, 


, e The Tih February, 1958. i P 
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SCIENTIFIC pes ne OF ORE 
. Dr; SAMPURNANAND : 


l Chief Minister, Uttar, Pradesh. E 


While thanking you cordially for permitting: me to speak jjis 
evening on'a -subject so dear to my heart, I-also wish to take the 
rather unusual step of conveying to you my: sincere congratulations, 
du" ‘arranging this: lecture, you bave given expression to that spirit- 
of fairness and tolerance ‘which should animate every seeker after 
‘truth. and the scientist is, “par excellence, a seeker: after truth. You 
'are not-committing- yourself. to‘ anything by hearing me. While it 
(may be a sound dictum to begin by-doubting-everyibing, it follows as 
‘a corollary what you should” hear everything. To condemn’ anything 
without listening to what its. exponents have to say for-it is to give 
evidence ofa closed mind which is incapable of expansion ‘and recep- 
tion of the truth, and which functions within a prejudiced framework. ' 
Astrology has received recognition from some of the greatest intellects 
in the past and continues to enjoy that position even today.- It would 
merely betray a littleness of mind to brush it aside as: superstition. 

It is $&musing and, at the saine time, ‘pathetic to see those- who 
are the loudest in their denunciation of astrology, asking how it can 
be scientifically true. They want io know how the -stats can 
influence human destiny. "They desire to understand. the theoretical 
foundations of the science. The desire to redüce empirical material 
to a system of laws is natural and legitimate, but. there are’ certain 
preceding conditioiis which: must: be” recognised. If. thirigs like api 
ples, stones and human bodies, not to speak of planets, suns and 
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galaxies, did not possess the tendency to fall, to use a rather unscien- 
tific but certainly expressive term, there would be no point in dis- 
cussing the law of gravitation. In fact, nobody would have thought 
of such a law if such falls had not been noticed. If certain pheno- 
mena do not exist at all, why bother to discuss their rationale? Ths 
search for an explanation of astrological phenomena can come only 
after the existence of such phenomena has first been admitted; other- 
wise the labour spent on such a task would be more worthless than 
the labour lost in a wild hunt after the proverbial will-o’-the-wisp. 
Any number of hypothetical phenomena can be thought up but, I am 
sure, no serious scientist would dovote his time and energy to trying 
_to explain them. I must, therefore, to begin with, ‘state categori- 
cally that those who do not accept the truth of what the astrologer 
‘designates as facts have no right to ask him to explain them in scien- 
tific, terms. I shall proceed this evening on the assumption that 
those who are here have had some experiences which incline them 
to accept the factual claims of astrologers. They have probably come 
across confirmations of astrological predictions which cannot be ex- 
plained away as mere coincidences. Calling every unusual or un- 
palatable event an accident or a coincidence is unworthy of a man of 
science; it is as unhelpful in a study of reality as that credulity which 
is prepared to accept.everything as indubitable fact. If there is any- 
one here who has never had such an experience, I am afraid, my 
words will have no meaning for him. I would suggest to him to go 
to some astrologer, professional or amateur, get his predictions and 
see if they turn out to be true. Asa man of science he will, I am 
sure, give enough trials before feeling himself on strong enough ground 
to denounce the whole thing. | | 
Before I start let me make it clear that astrology is hardly a 
correct name. This science has very little to do with ihe stars. Not 
that the latter can be ignored; what i am saying is that they do not 
come directly into the picture. The astrologer studies the movements 
of the planets. The Earth isa planet, of course, and its movements 
should be studied along with those of the other planets» But it is 
clear that the apparent movement of the Sun relative to the Earth 
wil be an index to the real movement of the Earth relative to the 
Sun. Astrologers down the ages have found it convenient to study 
the movements of the Sun even while admitting the truth of the 
heliocentric theory of the solar system in the form in whieh ib is 
accepted today. This form, as you know, is not that the Earth 
moves round the Sun but that the Earth and the Sun are like two 
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balls moving round their common centre of gravity which, because 
of the greater mass of the Sun, lies within the body of the latter. It 
is for this reason that the Marth seems to move round the Sun. For 
this reason and for the sake of convenience the Sun is included among 
the planets, the grahas, as we call them in Hindu astrology. When 
the layman or even the professional astrologer speaks of the star 
influencing human destiny, he is, in actual fact, referring to the 
planets. The stars find a place in this canvas in this way that the 
motion of a planet in its orbit round the Sun is always defined by 
its position ab a particular moment against the background of the 
stars. When, for instance, we speak of the Sun being in Singh rashi 
(Leo) we mean that it isin that part of the sky which has, as its 
background, that group of stars which make up the constellation Leo. 

The Moon, it may also be noted, is counted among the planets 
although it is, speaking astronomically, a satellite of the Earth, ie., 
one of the two members of the Earth-Moon axis. 

Besides the planets which are normally visible to the naked eye, 
there are Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. There may be one or more 
planets beyond Pluto just as some people think that there is a planet 
between the Sun and Mercury. It has even received a name—Vulcan. 
There is also the large asteroid belt between Jupiter and Saturn. 
These bodies, the asteroids cuniulatively acting, more or less, like a 
single planet, are also bound to have the same relation, whatever it 
may be, to human affairs as the visible planets. Hindu astronomy, 
so far, takes no note of them, bul astrolegers in the West have begun 
to make a study of their behaviour. It is too early yet to be sure 
about the results of such a study. These planets take very long 
periods of time to ‘complete a single revolution round the Sun. The 
asteroidal year is shorter than that of Saturn but they are such small 
bodies that it is difficult to study their effects and, in any case, if 
they have any effect at all, it must be comparatively negligible. Tt 
is necessary, however, in India also to prepare Janmapat ris, nativi- 
ties, including the position of the extra Saturnine planets and study 
the results, 


Our Janmapatris also include Rahu and Ketu among the planets. 
We should remember that these are not material bodies at all but 
geometrical points. They are the nodes or points of intersection of 
the planes of the Earth’s orbit round the Sun and the Moon’s orbit 
round the Earth. Because of well-known and simple astronomical 
facts these points change their position and seem to move among 
the zodiacal signs, the twelve rashis, there being always a difference 
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of six rashis of 180° between them. They are indicative-of the 
relative positions of the Bun, ihe Earih and the Moon and are 
useful. jn calculating eclipses. Without expressing any opinion 
about the truth or otherwise of the  Pauranic story about- the 
manner in which a single Asura got cut up into two parts, a 
headless trunk and a trunkless head called Rahu and Ketu respect- 
ively, it may be stated that our astronomers had never any doubt 
about the actual cause of eclipses. Their theory was exactly the 
same as is held today. 

This, I believe, is a necessary preliminary to an examination of 
whatever scientific basis astrology may have. The astrologer has 
before him the Janmapatri and proceeds to-read the Phaladesh the 
predictions, as one may call thém, as revealed by it. The Janmapatr, 
as we, see, is merely a map of the solar system at ihe time of birth. 
By itself the map is rather incomplete. It gives, for instance, the 
information that at the time of birth a particular planet, say, 
Mars, was in Kanya Rashi (Virgo) but it does not tell at what exact 
point, how many degrees, minutes and seconds from the first point 
of Virgo, tbe planet actually was. This information is given by 
thé other tables which accompany a really well prepsred Janmapatri. 
If this information i$ not supplied, the exact time, date and place 
must be indicated, so that the conscientious astrologer may work 

out all those details for himself. If this is not done, the Phaladesh 
will be very vague in nature, assuming that Astrology in itself is an 
accurate science. 

Before coming to my subject proper, I might incidentally stress 
the great importance of a sturdy commonsense and an all-round wide- 


awakeness in the make-up of an astrologer Many examples of this - 


could be given. A dog and a human being could have happened 
to be born in exactly the same conditions and the cast of their 
nativity would presumably be the same. No adherence to a mere 
rule of thumb can possibly help the astrologer in such a case, I do 
not know if it is possible to tell a man’s horoscope from that of an 
animal, but it is only commonsense that can help the astrologer in 
making sensible predictions. I do not know how many people here 
have read Louis de Wohl’s interesting book ‘‘ The Stars of War and 
Peace". As you might be aware Louis de Wohl was the unofficial 
Astrologer of the British Government during fhe Second World War. 
Astrology not being an officially recognized department of the 
Government, he was put in charge of What was called the Psycho- 
logical Research Bureauand was attached to the War Office with 
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the rank of Captain. In the first place, he was appointed merely 
to inform the British Government of the predictions which Hitler’s 
astrologers would probably, be making and thus to forestall: Hitler’s 
military movements. In this work he was eminently successful. 
A large number of Hitler’s, movements were anticipated and check- 
mated. As an example of the use of commonsense may be mentioned 
the following : i 

Shortly before the battle of El Alamein, De Wohl was given 
two birth data without the hour and the place and asked if he could 
tell which of the two men io whom they related would win. 
Obviously, it was not possible to prepare complete horoscopes from 
the insufficient data supplied, but certain rough and ready tables 
“were prepared from ‘which he came to the conclusion that the man 
born on the 17th of November would win. He also said that this 
man must be an Englishman. This latter deduction was made in 
this way. De Wohl knew that the horoscopes of the King of England 
and of Mr. Churchill all showed very good aspects in a short time; 
while the corresponding prospects were gloomy for Hitler. He, 
therefore, guessed that the winning man must be an Englishman. 
He was right. This man was General Montgomery. But tlfere 
is one curious part of this story. While the data revealed that 
Montgomery would win, they also revealed tbat the other man, 
whoever he was, would not lose. This was surprising and no one 
conld explain this remarkable prediction. The explanation came 
after the battle. This person, by the way, was the German General 
Rommel. Hitler's astrologers had also predicted that the British 
General would win. Therefore, to save Rommel from disgrace, 
Hitler recalled him to Germany two or three days before the actual 
baitle. Thus, while Montgomery won, Kommel was not defeated. 

. The first scientific foundation of Astrology is astronomy. With- 
out this the whole edifice of astrology would collapse in a moment. 
The astrologer takes the ephemeris prepared by the astronomer for 
granted. He does not check the movements of the planets by 
personal „observation. He accepts the information given by the 
astronomer. The slightest mistake in the determination -of planetary 
positions would vitiate the subsequent astrological calculations. 
Attention may be drawn to a very important controversy that is going 
on at present in the field of Indian Astrology. The controversy is 
as to whether the Sdydné@-or the Nirayana system of computations 
should be used. -In simplé-language the matter may be stated thus. 
Owing to the phenomenon called the ‘ precession of the equinoxes "', 
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the Sun reaches a particular point in the sky every year a little 
earlier than in the previous year. There was a time when the year 
began on the day of the Vernal Equinox and it was on that day that 
the Sun entered Mesh (Aries). There has arisen in the course of the 
last 1200 years a difference nearly of three weeks. The Hindu 
astronomers are aware of this fact but Hindu Astrology does not 
take note of it. Officially, for instrnce, the Vernal Equinox is fixed 
on the date on which it used to fall 1300 years ago, although now, 
as a matter of fact, it comes about 21 days earlier. To give an 
example, probably familiar to everyone here, we celebrate the Makar 
Sankranti on the 18th or 14th of January every year, although the 
actual Sankranti, namely, the passage of the Sun from Sagitiarius 
to Capricorn (Dhana to Makar), takes place on the 25th of December 
preceding. It is extremely doubtful, to say the least, if calculations 
based on data which do not correspond to natural events can give 
correct resulis. Western astrologers, on the other hand, follow the 
data based on observations. Hindu astrologers, however, have evolved 
a theory justifying their procedure. Assuming that Astrology is a 
science, it would be interesting to see which of these systems gives 
results in accordance with actual events. 

Another science on which the astrologer depends is mathematics. 
His work has been considerably simplified and advanced towards 
greater accuracy by the application of the calculus and logarithmic 
tables. 

At this point perhaps it would be desirable to clear up a matter 
of terminology which is the source of much confusion of thought and 
provides material for cheap ridicule to those who refuse to think 
seriously about the subject. It is generally said by professional 
astrologers, and following them by laymen, that the stars or planets, 
as we should rather say, influence or cause the happening of certain 
events on the Earth, whether the event is of the nature of a natural 
phenomenon like rainfall, or an earthquake, or an incident in the life 
of a man or a community. There is nothing particularly wrong with 
the world ‘influence’, but somehow people seem to readea deeper 
meaning into it than is usual, when it is used in Astrology. There 
is, In fact, great need for clarity of thought as to what constitutes 
an astrological] phenomenon. The writer in the book which I have 
already referred to above says that the warming of the Earth by 
ihe Sun is an astrological phenomenon; so, one may say, is the 
raising of tides by the Moon when it occupies certain positions in 
the sky relative to the Earth. Of a similar nature are phenomena 
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like the aggravation of certain diseases, Elephantiasis for example, 
in coordination with certain phases of the Moon, the stimulation of 
a depressing mental condition in certain meteorological conditions and . 
the peculiar behaviour noticed in certain birds and animals preceding 

a volcanic eruption. 

It is as correct to speak of a planet influencing events in the 
lives of men as to speak of the barometer influencing the weather. 
The weathercock gives you a warning about the kind of weather 
which one may expect within the next few days, but it would be 
thoroughly unscientific to say that it causes that particular kind of 
weather. At the same time, I do not suggest that all words like 
‘cause’ or ‘influence’ should be completely ruled cut, provided that 
we make sure that we use them strictly in the sense in which they 
are used in the physical sciences. If a position of the Moon relative 
‘to the Earth and the Sun results in a solar eclipse, which in its 
turn is found to lead to disturbances in the functioning of delicate 
electro-magnetic instruments and is accompanied by certain nervous 
and psychic disturbances, then we might justifiably say that that 
particular position of the Moon is the cause of those electrical distur- 
bances on the one hand and those nervous aud psychic disturbances 
on the other hand. Let me give another example. We know that 
above a certain height from the surface and gaseous envelope which 
surrounds the Earth is called the ionosphere because it consists of a 
large percentage of ionised particles of matter. Jonisation and re- 
combination, no doubt accompanied by discharges of energy, are 
constantly going on there because of the bombardment by interstellar, 
and more particularly solar, radiation. In the course of millennia, 
nature has been able to strike some kind of & balance. As we know, 
the ionosphere is responsible for what is called radio weather. In 
other words, it is responsible for the disturbances in our radios and 
other instruments operating within the same range of radiated 
energy. Indirectly it also affects the weather in general. A sudden 
and large-scale increase or decrease in the tempo of ionisation would 
roost certainly affect the forces under which vegetable and animal 
life is possible on the Earth. In a paper read before the All-India 
Police Wireless Officers’ Conference, Sri C. P. Joshi, the U.P. State 
Radio Officer, has collected useful information about '' periodic and 
systematic variations’in the ionosphere’’ and shows how pheno- 
mena like eclipses and tides have quite a marked influence in this 
region of gas. The question is still being studied but we can see 
easily that the  inter-relation, if it is established, will be of an 
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astrological nature. An eclipse implies certain relative positions of the 
Sun, the Earth, and ihe Moon. A study of these positions should 
give an indication of ionospheric changes which in turn would indicate 
physiological and psychological changes. 

Important though all. this is, it is only a prelude to astrology 
proper. According to Indian custom, every science is attributed to 
the Rishis. In a way, perhaps this is right, but this assumption 
does not help us at all; on the other hand, it hampers progress 
because any attempt at reform becomes almost an act of sacrilege. 


So far as I can see, Astrology, like any other branch of science, 


claims to be based on observation. It is, therefore, essentially of a 
statistical nature. 

The tendency of the untutored mind is to work on the principle, 
‘post hoc ergo propter hoc'—'atter this, therefore on account of 
this’. If a certain event is found to have been preceded by another 
event, it must have been caused by the former. If a death in the 
family has occurred just after a meteoric shower, the meteors must 
have been the cause of the death. But men must have noticed that 
sogh a sequence did not always happen. All deaths were not preceded 
by meteoric showers and meteoric showers were not always followed 
by death in the family. Associations are, therefore, perceived to be 
accidental. ‘But it may be that other phenomena do happen to occur 
in groups, so to say. If the number of observed cases of this kind is 
fairly large, covering a large number of instances and spread over a 
number of centuries, it would be difficult not to come to the conclusion 
that they are connected in some manner, the sequence being the effect 
and the precedent the cause. _Ifa certain type of event is observed to 
happen for a sufficient number of times when a particular planet 


occupies a certain place in the sky, the conclusion is obvious that the- 


two are connected with each other in some way. Among the planets, - 


Mercury and Venus pass from one zodiacal sign to another very rapidly. 
It would probably be difficult easily to link up terrestrial happenings 
with their positions, but planets like Jupiter and Saturn occupy one 
sign for a fairly long time—one year in the first and two fears and a 
half in the second place. This gives ample time for observation and 
I have an idea that observations in ancient times must have been 
attracted by these planets first. I shall give an example of a 
remarkable set of what might be called parallelism between earthly 
events and certain astronomical phenomena. My attention was first 
drawn to this subject by a small book by Dr. Gore of the College of 
Science, Raipur, in which he has taken up the task of showing how 
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modern researches in Physics and other sciences lend support to 
Astrology. As he says, the ruling zodiacal sign for India is Makar 
(Capricorn), Exactly 180? from Capricorn comes Kark (Cancer). 
Saturn happened to be in Kark from June, 1946, to July, 1948. 
Three important events took place in India during this period, 
namely, the Independence -of India, the birth of Pakistan and the 
murder of Mahatma Gandhi. Calculating backward from this point, 
Dr. Gore has shown that a number of important events have been 
occurring in India at 30-year intervals, namely, at the period when 
Saturn was In Cancer. He followed this up for a century. I 
followed it up for four centuries and any oue who chooses to do so 
can still go further back. It seems that the presence cf Saturn in 
Cancer somehow coincides with an important event in Indian history. 
I shall name a few of these events here—Montagu’ s Declaration in 
Parliament (1917), Birth’ of the Indian National Congress (1887), 
the First War of Independence (1857), First Mysore War (1767), 
Death of Aurangzeb (1707), Second Battle of Panipat (1557), First 
Battle of Panipat (1527), Vasco da Gama’s voyage to India (1497). 
Two things have to be noted in this connection. All the everts 
which I have gathered are not of equal importance and I find a 
blank for 1647. I shall give the reason a little later. 

While pursuing this subject, another curious set of events came Bia 
my notice. "They follow each other at intervals of 12 years. It 
should be remembered that Jupiter's period of revolution round the 
Sun is 19 years. I started with 1949 when Jupiter was in Meen 
(Pisces). 1949 was, of course, the year of the Quit India Movement. 
I followed the series for about two centuries. ome of the events 
for this period may be mentioned by way of example—the Congress: 
Declaration of Complete Independence of India at Lahore Session 
and the Salt Satyagraha (1930), Partition of Bengal (1906), End of 
the East India Company and assumption of power by the British 
Crown (1858), Establishment of the Office of the Governor-General 
in India and appointment of Warren Hastings (1774), Rise of Hyder 
Al (1762;. Here, again, I may point out that no important events, 
or events of very minor importance, can be found to correspond to 
some of the years. Jt may also be mentioned that in both series I 
have given what mightebe called the peak year. As the periods of 
revolution of Saturn and Jupiter are not actually exactly 30 years 
or 12 years, the actual time when they would be in Cancer and 
Pisces respectively would be somewhere near the date I have given, 
falling a few month either on this side or the other. Students of 
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Astrology know, of course, that in Cancer, Saturn is 180° from 
Capricorn of which he is the ruler; while Jupiter is the ruler of 
Pisces. Asked to explain why all the events corresponding to these 
years are not of equal importance and why some years seem to draw 
a blank, the astrologer will give the reply, and I am sure every one 
will agree that it is a very sensible reply, that, after all, Jupiter or 
Saturn is not the only planet in the Solar System. In studying 
events the positions of. other planets must also be studied 
simultaneously. . 

This is an example of the kind of observation which would lead 
to astrological . predictions. A person who has followed up these 
sets of parallel events over considerable periods and found them to 
be correct might be justified in predicting that, keeping in mind 
Jupiter alone, important events would be likely’ to happen in near 
about 1954, 1966, 1978 and so on. Similarly, keeping in mind 
Saturn alone, another set of important events would be likely to 
happen in 1977, 2007, 2087 and so on. I may also, incidentally, 
point out that if the two series happen to intersect each other at a 
cétiain point, we should expect something of very great importance 
thereabout. I shall give one or two examples of this. The period 
1857 to 1858 falls both in the Saturn and the Jupiter series and we 
know how important it was. It seems that the period 1977-78 will 
also be common to both the series. It might witness the happening 
of & very important event in our history. I should like to draw 
attention at this point to two interesting predictions by De Wohl to 
whom I have referred earlier. He observed—by the way, I may 
point out that the book was published in 1952—that Saturn and 
Uranus would be occupying the same positions relative to each other 
in November, 1952, which they occupied in July, 1946, when the 
first. Atom Bomb was exploded. He predicted that something 
of a similar nature should happen in November, 1952, It is interest- 
ing to note that the first Hydrogen Bomb was exploded on November 
1, 1952. Again, he says that the positions of Saturn and Uranus 
are such that the period from October, 1963, to July, 1964, may see 
the setting of the sparks to the biggest war in all history. It is 
curious that, judging from the position of Jupiter, I have also arrived 
at the conclusion that 1964 may be a very important year for India. 

I have drawn my examples from events affecting the lives of a 
nation because if is easier to check the accuracy or otherwise of 
predictions made in this field. But, very often, the individual is 
more. interested in his own life and in the lives of those near and 
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dear to him than in world events. Obviously, the method of observa- 
tion would be the sdme in both cases. But an immensely larger 
number of individual lives would have to be studied. Equally 
immense would be the number of permutations and combinations of 
the positions occupied by the various planets. 

I have no doubt that fundamentally this method of observation 
could have been the only basis on which the edifice of Astrology has 
been built up. Presumably, led by curiosity, whetted at times by 
interesting confirmations, observers in different countries carried on 
their researches over long periods of time. The results were noted 
down and compared.. Gradually a system must have evolved out of 
the chaotic mass of observed data, much of which must have had to 
be rejected. » Quite obviously, the procedure outlined above will be a 
long one but it would be idle to expect short-cuts to reliable formalae 
in branches of knowledge like Astrology ‘where results have to be 
deduced on the basis of information subject to statistical analysis. 
Still it is possible to expedite matters to some extent and, I am sure, 
this method must have been used extensively in the past. It is 
calculated to yield very satisfactory results. I refer to the com- 
parative method of study. A number of nativities belonging $c 
persons in the same or allied walks of life can be compared with a 
view to finding out their common elements, if any. If after weeding 
out all accidentals it is found that certain planets occupy identical 
houses in these horoscopes there would be a very strong ground for 
presuming inter-relation between these planetary positions and the 
native’s career. One would be justified in assuming that a child with 
a similar horoscope would have a career more or less of the same kind. 

Careful study and further research would show that things are 
not so simple as this. All possible influences will have to be studied. 
It may be that there is something in the horoscope that has a tendency 
to neutralise the effect of the elements on which one has been coun- 
ting for one's predictions. Astrology is a growing science and he 
would be a rash man who would venture to say that, we have all the 
material necessary to make correct predictions. Some factor which 
one has failed to notice or to give sufficient importance may completely 
upset all one’s calculations. I shall give one very interesting example. 
We all remember the earthquake. that shook Bihar on J anuary 15,1934, 
and the great havoc caused by it. This earthquake was predicted 
in very clear terms in most Panchangas for the year. On that date 
the planets Mars, Mercury, Venus, Saturn and the Sun were in 
Makar (Capricorn) The :Moon was to enter that house about 2.45 
in the afternoon. It was predicted that some great catastrophe would 
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happen at that. time. As you know, the earthquake actually started 
at this very time. As the Vishwa Panchang published from the 
Hindu University said, there was probability of some Provinces ‘suffer- 
ing from an earthquake. It was only necessary to combine the two 
statements. It will require a good. deal of courage, shall I say, to 
‘call this a pure coincidence but it is a fact that the equally severe 
earthquake which shook Baluchistan a few years later was not anticipa- 
ted: Quite obviously, some important factor had not been noticed 
‘or given the importance it deserved. 

A question of great importance is sometimes asked in--connection 
with astrological predictions.. How far is it possible to be exact in 
respect of time? “Bad astrologers try to cover their inefficiency by 
indulging in vague generalizations or making predieiions which cover 
very large periods of time. As Charles Carter says in “‘Symbolic 
Directions in Modern Astrology", ‘it has always seemed to be of 
great importance that astrologers should be able to predict as exactly 
to time as possible when directions—and especially when dangerous 
directions—are likely to operate’. There is a reason why the words’ 
ag, exactly to time as possible’ have been used. In the first place, 
it is not always possible for everyone to have at his command a 
delicate chronometer accurately timed to standard astrological clock: 
Even small differences will affect the results of mathematical calcula- 
tions and vitiate results. In the second place,-as Carter himself 
observes, ‘one cannot possibly watch against perils that may occur 
at any period during a year or more, or even during & month, unléss, 
indeed, one has nothing more pressing to do in life than to stand as 
it were on guard. Even then the strain of doing so would, in many 
cases, be much more. hurtful than the actual direction’. Life would 
become a perpetual hunt for foretelling and predictions if one tried 
to go into such details or sought to regulate the nor nal routine of 
life under the guidance of the astrologer. This would bə one of the 
surest methods of, proving that Astrology is a false guide in the affairs 
of men. I have purposely refrained from : discussing the laws which 
astrologers have professed to have discovered. They are cómplicated. 
It is very difficult to interpret them. Itis easy to prepare a horos. 
cope. It is difficult to interpret dt. The position of one planet in 
any particular place may indicate one thing. "The presence of another 
planet in the same house may indicate the exact opposite. The as- 
trologer has to note down the indications’ given by these and other 
planets and then strike a mean. There are formulae which help 
him to do so to some extent, but he must, to a large extent, depend 
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upon his own experience and commonsense. There are several 
branches of Astrology. There is, for instance, the astrology of disease 
and psyehologieai astrology. There is an important braach of this 
subject dealing with meteorological phenomena of which the monsoon 
is the most important factor, so far as India is concerned, and there 
is a new and growing body of astrological knowledge having a bearing 
upon economic crises. It was formerly comparatively. easy for the 
astrologer to make a prediction about any country by studying the 
horoscopes of the royal family, particularly that of the ruler. Now 
this is no lonzer possible because even in countries where the non- 
archical form of government is still continuing, the king is little 
more than a titular sovereign. Astrology in relation to national life 
is, therefore, another branch of the subject which is gradually taking 
shape. 


As I have stated a little earlier, it ls not my intention to discuss 
the laws and rules claimed to have been discovered by astrologers, in 
the first place, because what I know about Astrology amounts to less 
than nothing, and in the second, the deduction of tangible results 
from these rules is such a difficult process that an amateurish approach 
to the subject may well serve to discredit the science. Still, books 
by well-known astrologers sometimes contain simple directions which 
may well be pursued with interest even by the amateur. The results 
achieved will show that the.labour spent on the work has not been 
lost. One such book which I can recommend is “Symbolic Directions 
in Modern Astrology" by C.V.O. Carter. It gives interesting ins- 

P tructions about the reading of horoscopes and making calculations 

about things like longevity even death. There are references to the 

. horoscopes of well-known meno. Quite obviously, this book makes 

use of the technique employed by western astrologers.  ''Studies in 

Jaimini Astrology” by B. V. Raman gives equally interesting instruc- 
tions according to the methods of Hindu Astrology. 

I should like to conclude by dealing briefly with what I consider 
to be the philosophical explanation for the facts of Astrology, aithough 
this is, ptrhaps, not strictly germane to the subject I am discussing 
this evening. Assuming that Astrology is & science capable of objec- 
tive verification, would not its truth imply man’s absolute subordina- 
tion to something that is predestined? That ‘something’ may be 
good or bad, pleasant or unpleasant, but there can be no tempering 
with it. Hindu Astrology does not accept this position. In the’ 
first place, it says that what is preordained is not fate or kismat in 
the sense of the fiat of an absolute God who is TTR, SPEC E AHELAT BIA 
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amr i.e., who has the power to do things, noi to do things, to undo 
things, in other words, to act in any way He chooses. Indian philo- 
sophy knows no such God. A man’s destiny is forged by his karma, 
the effect of his actions in the past. It is universally admitted that 
the bodily and mental make-up of an individual is influenced by his 
environment, subjective and objective, pre-natal and post-natal, but 
Indian philosophy goes a step further and says that it is a man’s 
karma which determines which particular set of influences, what 
particular environment he shall be subjected to. But whether it is 
Gcd'e will or his own karma, the individual would be entirely a 
creature bound hand and foot. This is only half the story. The 
nature of the spirit is essentially the same as the nature of God-Sat, 
Chit and Anand. True, this spirit is enmeshed in avidya, nescience, 
but if does not reconcile itself to this conditions. At every moment 
there is the sub-conscious, and, at the higher levels of intellectual 
and spiritual development, the conscious, effort at self-realisation, the 
effort to break the bonds. This effort is what western philosophy 
calls free will. There is thus a perpetual tug-of-war between free 
will and destiny and our actions at any moment are a resultant of 
these two forces. In the ordinary man, free will is not very strong. 
His actions in life will, therefore, correspond, to a very large extent, 
to the forecast given by his horoscope. But, in the case of persons 
of greater intellectual and spiritual development, there will be greater 
variation, even though the general pattern will remain the same as 
indicated by the horoscope. 


There is another and, perhaps, a no less important question to 
which an answer may well- be sought. Using the word ‘influence’ 
in as wide a sense as we choose, how is it that the planets influence 
human action? I can ouly explain this phenomenon in this way. 
Using Vedic terms, the whole universe is governed by Rit and Satya 
which are really two aspects of one reality. These two words may 
roughly be translated as the law of nature and the law of morality, 
" respectively. As an essential consequence of this, there is an ever- 
present parallelism between natural phenomena and those phénomena 
which constilute the sum-total of the experience of sentient beings. 
A change in one is accompanied by a change in. the other. We find 
it easy to study external phenomena and causation appears as a simpler 
hypothesis than simultaneity. Hence, the external phenomenon is 
‘described as the cause of the experiential one. This is purely a 
procedure based on convenience. Actually ali that we are entitled to 
say is that the presence of a particular phenomenon in one series is 
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a strong indicative of the existerice of a corresponding phenomenon 
in the other series. This is the only explanation which I can give. 

Whether, as à matter of fact, such parallelism exists or not is 
a Subject for continuous research and study. Astrology, even if it 
is à scrence, cannot claim to be perfect. It may be that evolution is 
the result of the clash of mutually exclusive and independent forces, 
and is proceeding at random along a tortuous path leading nowhere 
in particular. It may; on the other hand, be that the Universe is 
the rasult of the unfoldment of one principle, transcending and at 
the same time, permeating everything, manifesting itself in a hundred 
forms and proceeding in an ordered lins of march towards a goal which 
is the fruition and fulfilment of its Nature. Perhaps the cosmos is 
a chance product of what is essentially chaos or there is 


One God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one hand, one element 
And one far off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 

_ The solution to this mystery lies in the territory where Science 
meets philosophy. It is needless to say that Astrology can have *ho 
meaning in a universe governed by Chance. 

I have not made any attempt to convince you of the truth of 
Astrology. My endeavour has. only been to show ihat it is a subject 
as worthy of study and investigation as any other. We can, if we 
choose, laugh it away but thereby we shall only be denying ourselves 
the use of what might turn out tobe a very efficient instrument for 
human well-being. Let me give an example. We are spending 
huge sums of money on meteorological experiments. The money is 
being well spent but why not see if the methods given for weather 
forecasts in books on Astrology aiso give the right results? They 
may be entirely wrong. On the other hand, it is just possible that 
they are also based on observations carried out, perhaps, for thousands 
of years. It would, therefore, be childish to refuse to give them a 
trial. Astrology, like Medicine, is a body of knowledge which deals 
with verifiable phenomena. It is, therefore, the easiest thing in the 
world to test its truth. Nothing could be more unscientific than to 
discard it merely on the basis of some kind of a priori reasoning. 
Even if astrologers failed completely to give a satisfactory explanation 
of the laws of Astrology, it cannot be treated as a pseudo-science so 
long as its predictions correspond with our actual experience. After 
all, we have accepted the law of gravitation without being able to 
explain the fact of gravitation. | 
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An attempt is made here to review and assess the Second General 
Election of this problem State. of India. And I also know my 
limitation in the matter since correct and authentic data which are 
so very necessary for our analysis are not yet sufficiently available. 
I also consider that for proper assessment of the election results a 
general review of the political and economic background of the state 
should be placed at the very outset. ` 

It may be recalled that West Bengal canpa to any other 
state had to experience during the post-war and post-independence 
period more difficult and peculiar problems which have seriously 
affected our economy,. administration and even the very structure of, 
our society. And ibis algo an admitted fact that there is. wide-spread 
frustration among all sections of the people, particularly in the- 
intelligentia, that ‘proper justice has not been meted out to this 
unfortunate state by the authorities in power. — 

It may further be recalled that during these five years in between 
the two general Elections we witnessed -stormy agitation and big 
movements against the ruling power. Particular mention may be 
made of the ‘ Tramfare resistance movement’, mammoth strike by 
the West Bengal Secondary teachers, «agitation for proper re- 
habilitation of refugees, movement for lowering of prices of Food and 
Essential commodities, leading trade Union movements in all important 
industries and particularly the General strike of Tea Garden and 
Coal. mines, and lastly the historic struggle against Roy-Sinha 
proposal of merger of West: - Bengal and Bihar. The anti-marger 
issué was heightened by the two -bye-elections, one relating to state 
legislature and the other parliamentary and in both these elections 
the ruling party was heavily defeated. And we also remember that 
Dr. Roy, one of-the chief sponsors of the merger proposal while 
accepting the results as the verdict of the people against merger, 

* This article was read in the last 20th Conference of the Indian Political Science 


Association held at Poona in December, 1957. 
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dropped the proposal. The agitations were also carried out, inside 
the legislature where the ruling party had to face a strong opposition. 

Under these circumstances the slogan of an alternative Govern- 
ment raised by the left parties roused nation-wide excitement and - 
keen interest in the General election. But as we know, the results 
belied the expectation of the left parties, since instead of a left 
ministry a strong opposition was created in the legislature. The 
ruling Congress Party was again voted to the power, of course, with 
a reduced majority compared to the First General Election. - 

We may also state that the Second General Election although 
bears certain similarity of an all-India character, has its own peculiar 
features which are of ereat interest to the students of political science. 
With these remarks let us now proceed to the discussion proper. 


PROCEDURE OF DISCUSSION 


For making our review precise and objective the discussion has 
been categorised under the following heads :— 


1. A brief survey of the ‘State—Population, Electorate, Consti- 
tuencies and Seats. a 

2. Candidates participating in the Election—Their number, the 
name of the parties, alliance if any, the number of in- 
dependents. 

3. An examination into the Election M anifestos, oe Pro- 

grammes. 

4. Analysis of Election Results—Table I (on the basis of 
Candidates, Seats and votes obtained making comparison 
with 1952). 

Results by Districts and Parties—Table II. 

Analysis on the basis of Urban-rural voting—Table III. 

Calcutta Results. 

Concluding observations. 


COMO OT 


A Brier SURVEY oF THE STATE 


During the Second General Election, West Bengal was com- 
prised of 16 districts (district of Purulia added after the States 
Reorganization) with a population of 2,63,01,992 and a total land 
area covering in all 33,945 sq. miles. 

In 1957 there were 252 elective seats in the State's legislature— 
having an increase of 14 seats compared to that of 1952 (in 1952 
there were 238 seats). These seats were again distributed among 
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. 195 electoral E T comprising an electorate of I, 52, 16, 530. In 
: 1952 the nuniber of electorate was 1,24,97,7 14—registering an increase 
of -27,18,818 electorate. According to daily ‘ J ugantar ' the number 
of votes actually polled was.1,04,61 231. Now this number is to some 
extent- confusing since it. contains votes of double-number consti- 
tuency: and does not indicate a clear picture of actual voting, 
According to a,spokesman West Bengal Government the percentage 
of voting compared to the total electorate was nearly 49% in l 1957, in 
the first general Election it was 42% thus noting ah increase of 
7% polling in the Second General Re, 
l Š EX 
CANDIDATES AND PARTIES: CONTESTING THE iomon 


About 1150 candidates consisting of political parties and 1n- 
dependents submitted the nomination papers. After withdrawal and | 
rejection. 934 candidates actually contested the election. Compared 
*£o. First. Genéral Election the number of candidates are. less reduced 
by more than 400. In .1952 the number of candidates were 1378. - 
Tt is also interesting to note that. the number of independents also: 
iw the present election have come, down. by nearly 300 (from 602 
to 310). 


As regards ohlit parties there were aioe net 17 parties and 
two groups of dissident _corigressities. ! Among the parties 6 were 
. recognised . by the Election: ‘Commission and the rest were either 
state. or local parties grouped. as independents. A list of parties and 
the number of candidates contested are gren below for the informa. 
tion of the’ delegates : — c | 


(1) Congress—251 anae 
(2) Communist (C.P.I.)—108 candidates. ERF 
(8) Proja Socialist (P.S.P. \—67 candidates. 
nc i (4) Jana Sangha—34 candidates 
: :5) Hindu Mahasava—87 candidates. 
(6) Forward Block (Marxist) F.B(M)—T candidates. 
(T) Forward Block (F.B.)-—26 candidates. 
(8) Revolutionary Socialist: Party (R.S.P.)—11 aidas 
(9) Socialist Unity Centre (SiU.C.)—9 candidates. 
(10) Bolshevik Party—14 candidates. 
. (11) Democratic Vanguard—2 candidates. ° 
(19)- Gorkha Leagué—s candidates. - 
(18) Lok Sebak Sangha—11 candidates. 
(14) Socialist Party—8 candidates. 
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(18) Revolutionary Communist Party (Tagorites) R. c. EPI 
18 candidates. 


(16) Revolutionary Communist Party . (Das Gupta) ue C. P. I. M l 
5 candidates. 

(17) Communist League—3 candidates. 

It may be noted that these parties, excepting Congress again 
formed groups or electoral alliances among themselves to fight the 
election. Of course the special feature of the ‘Election was ‘the 
combination of the-five "major left parties for fighting the Congress 
and avoid wastage. The five partiés representing C.P.I., P.S.P., 
F.B. (two wings) and R.S.P. made an electoral alliance on the 
question of programme and seats and issued a joint programme of 
' work for an alternative democratic. Government in West Bengal. “The 
five big parties in their combined capacity- contested. as ‘thany as 
214 Seats and this alliance" made ‘possible the iA defeat of the" 
ruling party in many places. ~- PO T À * " 
. Among the smaller ae there were two other electoral aliances 
—one was known as ‘ West Bengal Democratic United Front ’ con- 
sisting of Jana Sangha, Hindu Mahasabba,. R.O.P.I. (Tagorites), etc. 
These parties in their combined capacity contested 110 seats. The 
other alliance, * West Béngal United Leftist Front’ was consisted of 
small parties like Bolshevik Party, Socialist Unity Centre, Democratic 
Vanguard, Communist League, etc. They contested: 46 seats. — 


And the remaining sente, about 810 wére contested by the 
independents. 


ELECTION MANIFESTOS AND PROGRAMMES 


From the candidates and parties we now enter in the arena of 
the election proper. An analysis of the election manifestos and pros - 
grammes of the parties will show the nature and pattern of campaign 
of the Second General Election of our State. 


In ihe Congress Election manifesto issued by the Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee, we find a general note of confidence and satisfaction 
over the achievements of the last five years. The manifesto claims, 
“We have made great advancement and have laid the foundation of 
new India which was so long in our dream." Of course there is also 
admission, ‘‘that the great march that. we have undertaken is very 
long and strenuous and we have got to move in this path very slowly" - 
(Congress Election Manifesto in Bengali, page 4). 
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In contrast to Congress manifesto, the C.P.I. while refusing to 
accept any fundamental or radical change in our country, states, ''How- 
ever; notwithstanding these advances and notwithstanding the partial 
improvement of certain aspects of our Economy, our country is still 
far from the objectives which we had proclaimed. in the days when 
we fought against the British rule’’ (Election Manifesto of the 
C.P.I., page 9). | 

The P.§.P: while welcoming the Indian people on the eve of 
the Election categorically charges the Congress that ‘‘In-the Congress 
regime the people have not witnessed any advancement of freedom, 
rather they have experienced the stifling of liberty’’ (Election 
Manifesto, page 1), 


Jana Sangha declared. in its manifesto that *"The Congress has _ 
belied during its ten years’ regime the prospect of an independent, 
happy and: prosperous life which the people so very cherished.” - 

The five left parties [O.P.I., P.8.P., R.S.P., F.B.(M) & F.B.] 
in their joint manifesto wrote, '"The Bengal which was once pride 
of, the whole of India is to-day an object of frustration thanks, due to 
the nine years’ Congress rule’? (United Leftist Election Manifesto, 
page 8). CP | 

The parties alsó expressed concern in-the growing. ‘ authoritarian 
trends ' in thé administrative set-up of the ruling party and vehe- 
mently became critical of its organisation. The parties also charged the 
government for its utter failure in “regard to rehabilitation of Hast 
Bengal Refugees.. On the question of foreign policy all parties, 
excepting Congress, criticised Government’s Goa and Kashmir policy. 


The ‘ West Bengal United Leftist Front ' and Jana Sangha de- 
manded a fundamental change of India’s Constitution. The Leftist 
front did not favour the present parliamentary nature of. our consti- 
tution. 


As regards future programme promised by the parties we find 
special stress was laid by all the parties on Second Five Year Plan, 
solution of Unemployment problem, Resettlement of Refugees, Speedy 
Agrarian reforms, extension of Edueation apa betterment of Middle 
Class. 


In the Gangieee manifesto there are as many as 11 important 
items.covering all vital matters. Similarly, in the joint Programme 
issued by the five left parties there are 36 items covering all aspects of 
our nation’s life. 
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MANNER OF CAMPAIGN 


In the Second General Election although we find a repetition of 
the forms and techniques in the matter of Election Compaign as was 
used in the previous election, still we:note certain pecularities. Apart 
fron: mass meetings addressed by the leaders, demonstrations, bustee 
and group meetings, processions, dramas (open air), this year the 
medium of posters, specially coloured with cartoons were displayed by 
all parties. There were also parodies spécially composed on popular 
film songs. Also there was the new system of house to house personal 
approach by the candidates. 


ANALYSIS OF ELECTION ‘RESULTS 
We now reach the most impertant -— of our discussion, i:e., the 
analysis of the election results. In Table T a graphic desócotion of 
the election results making a side by side camparison with 1952 has 
been incorporated. From an examination of 228 I ihe following 


observations may be made :— 


(1) That the Congress has sued the "à and has E, its 
majority by capturing 152 seats in a bouse of 2 In 1952 it captured 


150 seats in a house of 288.. Aithough it ^ pea more votes this 
time-—46.48% (in 1952 it was 88.98%), it has captured less seats, t.e., 
60.23% of seats (in 1952 it secured 63.34% of seats). 

(2) The combined left opposition represented by C.P.I., P.S.P., 
F.B. (two wings) and R.8.P. have captured 80 seats and also expect 
support of 8 more members whom they supported in the Election. 
In percentage of votes and also in percentage of seats they have. 
increased their strength compared to that‘ of the ruling party. Cal- 
culated on the basis of total seats they captured in 1952~-23.9% of the 
seats. In 1957 in their combined capacity they have secured as’ many 
as 31.7% of the seats—an increase of nearly 8% of the seats. Leaving 
aside this five-party alliance, the opposition as a whole has come out 
more stronger this time. Its entire strength is now 92—with ewe 
members of S.U.C. and 7 of Lok Sevak Sangha. 

(3) The increasing strength of the Communist party is a special 
feature of this electipn. By contesting 108 seats they have captured - 
46° seats. In 1952 they captured only 28 seats—thus making an 
increase of 18 seats. Calculated on the basis of percentage vote, in 
1952 .the party secured 10.76% of votes and in 1957 they have secured 
18.25%, thus making an increase of nearly 7.5% of the votes. 
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(4) : Elimination of Jana Sangha and Hindu Mahasabha represen- . 
tation from the State legislature is a new trend of this election. In 
1952 election they had a combined representation of 18 members in the 
legislature. 


(5) The declining role of EE members and increasing: 
faith. of the electorate in the parties, specially big and consolidated 
parties. "The independents and small parties-have captured 18 seats. 
In the last election they capturéd 19 seats. Again calculated on the 
basis of votes obtained by big parties and independents (including 
smal] parties), we shall note that in 1952 the Congress and left parties 
jointly secured 65.46% votes and. the rest 34:54% went to these 
Independents. In 1957 they have securéd only 19.6% of the total 
votes whereas Congress captured 46.48% and the combined left have 
secured 83.87% of the votes. E 


o 


~ BLECTION RESULTS BY DISTRICTS 


We next come to our analysis of the election results in the 
„a districts. It may be recalled that due'to delimitation of the consti- 
7" iuencies the number of seats allotted to the districts have undergone 
certain changes. Also there is the addition of the Purulia district with 
11 seats. 


(1) That the ruling g party has retained its absolute. supremacy 
in the districts of Cooch Behar, Nadia (10 out of 11), Murshidabad 
(15 out 16) and Bankura (all the 13 seats). In the North Bengal 
particularly, in the districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, West Dinajpur 
and Malda its supremacy has to some extent been shaken in this 
election. Out of 33 seats of these four districts Congress has captured 
22 seats and the combined left-have secured 6. It may be remember- 
ed that in 1952 the total strength of the left was only 2. Tbus 
there is a slow but. marked penetration of the left in these "Northern 
Districts. ^ Of course Congress has made spectacular victory in 
Midnapore where it has captured 22 seats ont of 32 and has conceded 
only 10 seats to the left. In 1952 Congress secured only 12 ‘seats out 
of 85 and among the rest 13 by the C.P.I. and P.S.P. combination, 
8 by Jana Sangha and 2 by the independents. 


(2) That in the newly added Purulia districts the reminiscence of 
the linguistic movement particularly the movement for inclusion of the 
Bengalee-speaking areas into West Bengal and the distrust of the 
local people in the: Congress Government have been well-reflected in 
this election. The district’s larger share of representation has gone 
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io the local party the ‘ Lok Sebak Sangha * candidates (T seats). 
The Congress.has captured the rest. 2n 
(3) That in the industrial districts of Calcutta, 24-Parganas - 
Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah the Congress suffered heavy defeats 
in the hands of combined left. Out of 119 seats of this area Congress 
has secured 54 seats and the combined left 59. The left is expected 
to receive 4 more members- in these districts whom ‘they supported 
in the election. As ‘such their combined strength cores to 68. In 
1952 Congress had 68 seats in its favour and the left only 36 and 2 
supporters. Calculated, on the basis of percentage of seats, in 1952 
Congress captured 58.6% of the total seats and the left 36.2. In 1957 
the Congress has captured 45.3% of the seats and the left about 5895.- 


Tabs III 


ELECTION RESULTS or b INDUSTRIAL Disrricrs IN TABULATED - Form 


Name of the Total seats of Seats won by Seats won by Percentage of total 

Districts. Districts. . . Congress combined left. seats, 
1952 1957 1952 - 1957 1909 1957 1959 1957 

Caleutta 26 26 evi 8 7 18 58.6% (Con.) 45 3% 
94-Pargs. 40 42 23 20 13 22 86.3% (Loft) 5892 T 
Hooghly 14 15 7 11 6 4 
Howrah 16. 15 8 5 7 10 
Burdwan 20 21 13 10 5 9 
Total : » 116 "119 68 54 38 63 


URBAN vs. RURAL 


(4) The district resulf as shown above exhibits not only parties 
strength in different districts but also reveals the trend of the electorate 
situated in these districts. There isa marked trend that the people 
jn the urban area have voted more in favour of left parties than in 
the Congress. And the picture is more interesting when we remember 
that out.of 85 municipalities and two Corporations, 46 municipali- 
ties .and two Corporations are located in’ these five districts. The 
‘ Statesman ' while reviewing the state election results" observed, 
*"'Takingethe overall position, the Congress has done well in rural areas, 
except in a few constituencies, while the leftist opposition has scored 
over the ruling party in Calcutta , in centre of labour concentration 
and in several towns." The ‘ Statesman’ also indicated the causes 
of Congress success in the rural areas—'one of the factors which seems 
to have swayed opposition in rural areas is the abolition of the 
Zemindary system, which was a score point with the peasantry for 
decades, "There is also no doubt that developments in various fields 
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affecting rurallife had taken place uuder the Congress administration 
since independence and ‘hese must have in no small measure influenc- 
ed voters in supporting the ruling party.’’—The Statesman, 30.3.1957. 


CALCUTTA RESULTS 


* 


The results of Caloutta constitute an important subject-matter for 
our study. As we have already stated the ruling party suffered ita 
greatest setback in this great metropolitan city, the capital of West 
Bengal. The ruling party gained no new constituency in the city 
and has lost 7 of its sitting members including a minister. The 
majority of the Chief Minister, a man of outstanding personality, has 
been reduced from 4,111 in a total 23,709 votes polled in 1952 to 540 
in a total of 31,060 in 1957. 

The election has also revealed that the Calcutta electorate have 
not taken either the small parties or the independents seriously. 
Their 90% of votes bave either been cast in favour of the Congress or 
of the Left. i l 


The five-party left combination secured 18 seats out of 26 as 


——'URinsí 9 in 1952. Analysis on the basis of votes they have captured 


together, according io ‘the Statesman’ 409391 votes or just over 49.5% 
of the total votes polled in 1957—(824031). This compares with 40 5% 
received by the Congress. In 1952 Congress polled 41.6% votes but 
gained 59% of the seats. Whereus this time the leftist-have secured 
69.3%of the seats and the Congress 80.7%. 


ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS IN IHE LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES 


Apart from rural-urban consideration we may also analyse the 
results on the basis of labour constituencies. Of course it is rather 
difficult to assign à particular constituency as ‘strictly labour, since 
labour areas are in many places mixed up with even semi-urban areas 
and there is concentration of white colour employee along with the 
factory labour. - Stil on the-basis of 3096 labour population there are 
at least 34 labour constituencies in the State consisting of 41 seats. 
And out of these 41 seats—26 are situated in the Greater Calcutta 
covering Calcutta, Howrah, Hooghly and 24-Parganes, 7 in the North 
Bengal dominated by Tea garden areas—7 in the Asansol region and 
1 in the Kharagpur Railway area. i 

According to daily * Jugantar ' 22 of these 41 seats were won by 
the left and 19 by the Congress. In 1952 Congress captured as many 
as 83 seats out of 39 and only 6 went to the left. 
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The monthly ‘ New Age ' while analysing the working class vote, 
points out the cause of left success iu the present election. The paper 
observes: "In contrast with the situation then prevailing, the 1957 
elections came on the crest of five unbroken years of positive and. 
negative experience for. the working class—positive development of 
the organised trade union movement and of left unity on the one 
hand, and the purely negative fruits, on the other, of the Government’s 
pro-employer labour policies."—New Age, June, 1957). 

It may further be mentioned that all the important INTUC leaders 
of the State have been defeated in this election. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


While concluding the present analysis of the Second General 
Election of our state it may be observed that the electorate in general 
have exhibited inspite of great excitement and tension a cool, well- 
balanced and judicious selection of their candidates in the State 
legislature. 

In the words of Modern Review,. “Brom a general view (detailed 
analysis are yet to be made) the Indian electors may be stated to have"™ 
exercised their right of franchise with wisdom and restraint.’* 
(Modern Review, April, 1957). 

Although the ruling Congress party has been voted to power, 
the emergence of a strong opposition is a healthy development in the ` 
political life of the State. As the Statesman has correctly pointed out 
the implication of this development—‘‘ The emergence of a stronger 
opposition from this year’s election is an important turn in the 
State’s Politics. This may lead to a greater realization by the leftist 
parties of tbe responsibility of the opposition in Parliamentary 
democracy and by the ruling party of the need for better understand- 
ing of the peoples’ mind" (The Statesman, 24. 4. 57). 

But this is not all.- The electorate also expressed keen interest 
and consciousness during the period of election. We find this new 
trend particularly in the “urban electorate. Mass meetings, demons- 
trations or poster displays did not satisfy the voters. There was 
insistent demand practically in all urban constituencies for house to 

- house approach of the. candidates. And even the strong man of our 
State, Dr. Roy was not? spared from this demand. 

Secondly, the Urban electorate in this Second General Eleotion 
of the State cast their votes more in favour of the left parties, 
particularly in the big and consolidated parties than in the ruling 
Congress party. The Chief Minister of our State, Dr. Roy, MODE 
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after the election that—''ib was the. town where the vocal section 
of the people lived, people who could appreciate their difficulties and 
express them whenever opportunity arose." He also. sdmitted— 
‘f towns had not received much attention during the last five years” 
—Hindusthan Standard, 18. 4. 57. 

Thirdly, the Electorate in many areas tried to assess Pou the 
candidates, specially sitting members, the volume of work they have 
done during the five-year period they were in the legislature. ` 

Fourthly, the election has also revealed that there is à: tendency 
that the electorate prefer new members and want to, replace the old. 
About 70 sitting members, comprised of important leaders of all 
parties have been un-seated in this election. About 57% of the 
total members are new members. Their total strength is 140.-. 

We may thus conclude that the last election is a fair reflection 
of the conscious public opinion of our state. And lastly in the larger 
participation of people. in this election, in the manner of election 
campaign and in the selection of candidates the people in spite of 
frustration and tension have shown their faith and confidence in the 

working, of the parliamentary democracy i in this country. 
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BUDDHISM AND CELIBACY 


PROF. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE: 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


There is scarcely any doubt about the fact that Buddhism inherited 
much of its ideas and ideal from Brahminism and made slight modifica- 
tion both in terminology and idea. In the Brahminical schools of 


7 thought special emphasis was laid on the observance of the ‘sarhskaras’ 


MES 


which varied from two to forty. The purpose behind this observance 


„Of the samsküras was to make one purified from sins incurred know- 


ingly and without knowlege. Manu-distinctly prescribed that through 
the observance of prescribed acts the body of a person becomes fit 
for attaining salvation in the form of unification with Brahman : 


Svadhyayena bratairhomaistraividyenejy& sutaih 
Mahayajfiaigca yajňaiśsca brahmiyarh ‘kriyate tanuh. 


t Eutr 
(Manu 11/28). 


For members of any one of the three classes of society namely, 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya, the writers on law in ancient India 
prescribed initiation (upanayana) respectively in the 8th, 11th and 12th 
year of their birth. (Manu, I1/36). The idea that worked behind this 
direction was that a man does not attaiu the right of going ibrough 
the Vedas, unless he observes üisciplinary rules as per direction of 
the gāstras (Manu, 11/16). After initdtion the chief duties of these 
twice-born (dvijas) persons were to study the Vedas, to beg food, to 


observe strict celibacy and to live a simple self-restrained life (Manu, | 


Chap. II). With the exception of some rules with regard to subs- 
tances of food, stuffs, and colours of clothing, hairdressing demeanour 
in public and behaviour towards their spiritual teachers, penance for 


the breach, of rules and some other rules of minor importance, both. 


Brahman and Buddhist students have many rules in common. Accord- 
ing to ancient Indian customs, those belonging to the three upper 
classes had to pass through the four Aéramas or orders of life, that 


-of Brahmacarin or Vedic student, that of the Grhastha or house-holder, 


that of Vanaprastha or hermit and that of the Sanyüsin or ascetic. 
Of these four orders, the first and the fourth were compulsory, while 
the two middle were optional. The life of an ancient Brahmana 
therefore, generally speaking, began in celibacy, which with an 


b 
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interruption of a house-holder's life was resumed in the life of an 
ascetic. The. Brahman Brahmacárin corresponds to the Buddhist 
Samanera and the Brahman Sany&sin or Bhikşu io the Buddhist 
Bhikkhu. The name Bhiksu corresponds to the Pali Bhikkhu, which 
is used in some Dharmasütras (Gautama, ITI-2; Baudhdyana, 11. 12) 
in the same meaning as the word sanydsin reminds us of a close con- 
nection between the two. The difference between Brahman ‘and 
Buddhist celibate lives was that in the former it was compulsory for 
everybody at the beginning and at the end of his life, while in the 
middle part of it celibacy -was optional, while in the latter celibacy 
i8 compulsory only for those who.have voluntarily joined the monk-. 
hood. As to the other Buddhist or lay people, they are not obliged. 
to observe celibacy, except when they keep the eight precepts on the 
uposatha days which come. two or three times every lunar month or 
on some other-special occasions. Persons joining the monkhood 
are required to observe -strict celibacy through life first as samaneras 

or novices and later as Bhikkhus or fully qualified monks. | 


Brahmacarya is a term which conveys similar sense in both 
--——iimanical.and Buddhist texts. The Buddhist texts use it in more 
senses than one. The most remarkable meaning is complete celibacy 
- or total abstinence from sexual intercourse, a vow which the Buddhist 
monk has to observe through life and thé layman only when he observes 
the eight precepts on the uposatha days or on some other special 
occasions. The breach of this vow is the first of the four most serious 
offences (Párájikà), the punishment for it being perpetual expulsion 
from the monkhood. The Patimokkha records twenty-one laws enacted 
concerning sexual intercourse. The other sense in which it is used 
means ‘a life of perfect holiness or purity’ led by ‘those who have 
entered the Four Paths. This is religious life in its perfect sense and 
it seems that this sense is peculiar to Buddhism, as the performance 
of this culture is peculiar to it. It begins with the practice of self. 
control or what we. may call the preparatory practice of purification 
in the Four Paths: Keeping watch over senses, being moderate in 
eating, being vigilant thoughtful and conscious. (Anguttara Nikdya,’ 
1. 166). The precepts in the Patimokkha are said to be the first part 
of and in cenformity with, the Brahmacariya or ‘life of holiness’. If. 
any one is firm and stable in observing them “one will destroy the ~ 
three bonds, the heresy of individuality, doubt and erroneous religious 
practice and rites and thereby he will enter the First Path. He must 
then destroy these three bonds and attenuate the three roots of evil, lust, 
hatred and ignorance and thereby enter the Second Path. After destroy- - 
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ing the five bonds. belonging to lower parts, the heresy of individuality, 
doubt, erroneous religious practices and rites,lust after life in the Kama 
world and il] will, he will therby enter the Third Path. Then lastly 
he will put an end to all,the passions and live, having for himself 
understood, realised and attained in this very hfe the emancipation 
of mind and of insight which is free from passion. Arhatship or 
Nibbana which is the final goal of Buddhist culture or Brahmacariya, 
is thus reached. Brahmacariya has as its chief end Nibbana or 
Arhatship (Anguttara Nikaya, 1.50, 163; IV. 77; Suttanipüta, IL, 
278-9, 284). The expression Vusitarh brahme cariyam which we find 
so often is another name for the accomplishment of Arhatship. 


The destruction of the three roots of evil is the perfection of 
Brahmacariya. (Sutta Nipátas, V, 7-8, 16) because when these three 
roots of evil are entirely uprooted, the person will be perfectly purified. 
This is the goal, the summum bonum of the Buddhist culture. "The 
Buddhists do not observe celibacy for being reborn in the heavenly 
world or for obtaining celestial long life or celestial authority. Some- 
times the object is stated to be the destruction of five avarices (Angu- 
tiara Nikdya, III, 272), of seven bonds, (Ibid., IV. 7), of sve 
inclinations (/bid., IV, 9) or of suffering and pain (Ibid., II, 26: 
Sutta Nipata II, 24-5). All these different expressions refer to one 
and the same thing, namely, the destruction of mental evil and the 
attaintment of mental.enlightenment. Lord Buddha mentioned associa- 
tion with a woman as an obstacle to Brahmacariya (Anguttara, V, 
134). The reason why celibacy is highly spoken of in Buddhism is 
this that pleasures which are enjoyed through sense organs are always 
regarded as mean and detestable and the greatest of these perhaps 
is pleasure obtained from sexual relation. But Buddha in establishing 
this institution of celibate life and his disciples in following it doesnot 
crave after reputations for greatness of nobility of character. In the 
Anguttara Nikaya it is stated. ‘‘This celibate life is not led, monks, 
either on purpose to deceive people, or on purpose to be talked of by 
people or for the profit of gain, respect and praise or for the sake of 
being gossipped about or to secure popular recognition’ (II, 26). 

The point which attracted his attention is that single life is more 
convenient for the accomplishment of a task which will engage any one 
through life. The maimtenance of a family isa heavy burden, under 
the] oad of which few people are able to stand and devote themselves to 
their life’s work. Many ship wrecks of mankind are due to this over- 
load. Even if the issue is not so grave, still much of humn inertness 
is ascribable to this cause. In the field of spiritual work this burden 
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is specially felt and it is natural that those who have spiritual inclina- 
tions should take up a life of double meaning deliverance from worldli- 
ness on the one hand, if not from the sensual indulgence of the world, 
and the adoption of a hfe of a homelessness on the other. 

. The forgoing discussion will evidently make it clear that Buddha. 
laid special emphasis on austerity or Brahmacarya in a monk’s life. 
His point was that unless a person is in a position to be free to work 
unattached he cannot have his mind fully concentrated towards the 
goal. Only after self-development one can direct his attention to the ) 
benifit of others. | 


= 
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THE DRAMATIC GENIUS AND ACHIEVE- - 
MENT OF. WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Pror. Svsui, Roy, M.A. 
City College, Calcutta. 


T 


INTRODUCTION: CarriGiSMS oF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 
AS A DRAMATIST 


The dramatic genius of William Butler Yeats has not been 
properly appreciated so far. To the reading public he is known as a 
successful poet, to the critic as a playwright of average merit. A.C. 
Ward, in speaking about his dramatic work, observes: 

‘Yeats was, in the beginning, essentially a romantic lyrical poet, 
and he did not move with ease in the dramatic form." ! 

Collins says : S 

'* But despite his creative genius Yeats was not a great dramatist" 
and the value of his plays lay chiefly in their poetry.” ? 
Again, Ifor Evans : 

Yeats's supreme poetical genius moved uneasily in the theatre, 
but his enthusiasm for the movement was unbounded,”’ ° 
Or, Louis Maeneice : E 

' “Yeats was the cause of drama in other men, but he does not seem 
to me to have been properly a dramatist himself.” * 

This is echoed by Allardyce Nicoll in the following lines: 

"In many respects Yeats may be regarded as a lyrical poet thin 
as a playwright, his delicately fragile melodies and his esoteric m y- 
sticism alike tend*te weaken the theatrical element in his dramas.’’® 

V. K. Narayana Menon in his book, The Development of William 
Butler Yeats says : 

“He had an unerring instinct to pitch upon dramatic situations. 
He could achieve great intensity of thought and passion. Yet his 

1A, C. Ward: Twentieth Century Literature, 1901-1940, Tenth Edition, 1946, 


p. 109. _ | l | . 
2 A. S. Collins: English Literature of the Twentieth Century, Second Edition, 


3 B, Ifor Evans: A Short History of English Drama (Pelican Series, 1948 
4 Louis Macneice: The Poctry of W. B. Yeats, Oxford University Press, 1941 
Edition, p. 187. - : 

` A, Nicoll: British Drama, Fourth Edition, 1947, reprinted, December, 1955, 
p. 405. 
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achievement as a dramatist would seem rather incommensurate with 
his gitts. This failure i is worth analysing." " de 
‘Yeats was conscious of these limitations. After all, he. himself. 
se. the limitations within which he was to function. His genius was 
not of-an abundant typə which could take in life with all its infinite 
variations. He could not realise that it was possible to create a Jiving 
national theatre of a realistic kind. Others did.’’? 
“AN this proved: intensely interesting, though occasionally 
bizarre,.in-a drawing-room with a few intellectuals. But this drama 
of essence portraying & spiritual or intellectual conflict, with its eso- 
~ terie implications, almost completely failed on the public stage. All 
the "genius of Hildo Krop, the Dutch sculptor, Edmund Dulac, George 
s - Antbeil and-Ninette De Valois ...... could not save it. The inadequacy 
of his. new model was clear. But he had set aside with an overween- 
ing gesture the European traditions of Play-writing. All he could 
do was to retire into his own shell and maintain his remoteness and 
austerity.” * | : 
‘A man with such gifts and strength could Have been the greatest 
--Lorce in modern drama. With all his limitations, he has been a con- 
siderably important force. No man of our time has had half his 
genius to, in his own words, restore the sovereignty of words and 
revitalise poetry on the staze. Whata pity his anti-middle-classish- 
ness finally drove him into a cul-de sac of his own making.” ? 

This, indeed, is a formidable array of adverse criticism. Yet 
the truth about Yeats as a dramatist is only half-told. It is signifi- 
cant to note that none of these critics, except, perhaps Louis Macneice, 
looks at Yeats ‘steadily and whole’. -They examine fragments of his 
dramatic work, mostly the dramas ot his early period, and judge him 
by that standard alone Ward, for instance: 

“The first promineut figure among the dramatists of Irish literary 
theatre movement was, of course, W. D. Yeats himself. His The 
Countees Cathleen (1892) and the Land of Heart’s Desire (1894) . 
became widely known, but their popularity depended more upon poetic 
charm. and strangeness than upon dramatic power. In such an ex- 
acting medium as poetic drama exceptional skill is required to main- 
tain the balance between poetry, action, and characterization. Yeats’s 
plays are defective in their organic construction. They do not create 


6 V, K. Narayana: Menon: The Development of W: B. Yeats, Oliver and Boyd, 
London, W.C, 1, 1942, p. 84. go OE i 

7 Ibid., p. 85. 

8 Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

® Ibid.. p. 89. 
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the illusion of possible people behaving credibly and using an . appropri- 
ate speech-medium.. Though the characterization is more effective in 
Lhe Land of Heart's Desire than in The Countess. Cathleen, poetry 
is obtrusive in both plays.” + 


3 -^ 
ue * - 


And Ifor Evans says : 


“In hisown plays Yeats probably remained mainly a lyrical 
poet even in the theatre and audiences are likely to enjoy The Land 
of Heart’s Desire (1894) , The Countess’Cathleen (1999), The Shadowy 
Waters (1906) and the later plays more for the beauty of thë: Verse 
than for dramatic situations.” !! : 

As will be evident from the above Ward lites info account: only 
two Early plays of Yeats, Countess Cathleen, and The Land- of 
Heart's. Desire, while Evans adds The Shadowy Waters and ihe 
indefinite Later.Plays, in their final judgment about the dramatic 
power of Yeats. . 7 SP 

The early dramas of Yeats, though they contain some .of. his 
best plays like Thé Land of Hearts Desire or Countess Cathleen, 
can by no means be regarded as the true index to his dramatic merit. 
And it would be unwise to pronounce any final judgment on him on 
the strength of his early plays alone. Yeats lived a pretty long age 
(he died at the ripe old age of 74), and his literary career is.in a 
continuous stage of evolution. He, like Shakespeare, shows unmistak- 
able signs of steady development in his literary career. If we look 
at the entire compass of his dramatic production, we find that he 
wrote his first play, Countess Cathleen in 1892, his last, The Death 
of Cuchulain in 1989. During this broad span of nearly half à 
century, Yeats the man changed considerably and again and again. 
Diverse social, political, personal and literary problems faced . him, 
changed him, and moulded his personality. His literary pen also 
changed and developed, along with the man. It will be interesting 
to note the constant metamorphoses in the man and the resulting 
changes jn the tone of his creative productions. | 


IT 


_ There has been considerable vituperation against the dramas of 
Yeats. Critics say tat they are ‘merely’ poetic and so unfit for the 


stage. 


p. - 108. 


19 A, C, War d: Twentieth Century Literature, 1901-1940, Tenth Edition, 1946, 
11 B. Tfor “vas: A Short History of English Drama (Pelican Series, 1948 


Edition), ps 165; 
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Nicoll says : 

** Ail of Yeats’s dramas suffer from too great- lyrical fervour and 
from. a lack of action; yet they are unquestionably among the finest’ 
poetic plays of our time." +° 

“ He remains, and will remain, one of the dominant European 
figures in the developnient of the poetic and symbolic play.'' *° 

And Louis Macneice : 

“I wish however briefly to examine his verse—plays . .. . for 
tha light they throw on his poetry in general." '' 

** On the whole the poetry of the plays is less T I less 

- powerful, and less original than tbat of the lyrics, but it is always 
the same man writing." * 

di Browning made the lyric approximate io ihe drama; Yeats, 
working on Pater’s principle that:. art is , the. removal of surplusage, 
makes the drama approximate ‘to the’ lyric. . One can apply to him 
the moral of a remark which be quotes from William Morris.... 
that ‘‘the Norseman had the dramatic te:wper, the Irishman the 
lyric.” 

** His dialogue was inadequate because he lacked the dramatic 


? I$ 


ae 
sense. Though undramatic the verse of his plays has its virtues. 
G. 8. Fraser says: | 
** Yeats’s poetry I believe to be the centrally important part of 
his work. His two best plays, Purgatory and The Words upon the 
Window—Pane are magnificently successful, but minor in scale, his 
longer plays seem to me all to dilute his art .. . . it was into his 
poetry that he put himself most completely.” *° 
And Stephen Gwynn : | | 
** As to the Yeats's play (The Land of Heart's Desire), its beauty 
was recognised, but not less the lack of dramatic quality was felt.” Y 
Aud Coilins as already quoted before, óbserves : 
** But despite his creative genius Yeats was not a great dramatist, 
and the va:ue of his plays lay chiefly in their poetry.'' ?* 
Without dissenting and detracting from the ‘Poetic’ character 
of the plays, it will be the intention and scope of tls essay to 
| a2 A. Nicoll; British prama; Fourth Edition, 1947, reprinted, December, 1955, 
n ET Ibid., p. 405. B 
n Louis Macneice : The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, O.U.P., 1941 Edition, p. 187. 
16 (3, S. Fraser: W. B, Yeats (published for the British Council and the National 
Book League, by Longman, Green & Co,, London, New York, Tor onto), pp. 98-99. 
17 Stephen Gwynn : Irish Literature and Dr dma, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
"- 1086, p. 146. 


18 A, 8. Collins: English Literature of the Twenticth Century, Second Edition, 
p. 290. : 
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demonstrate and establish how fat Yeats’s dramas are succe:sful on 
the stage, in other words to know how far these dramas are not 
merely ‘Poetic’ but: ‘dramatic’ too that-is, successful dramas in 
respect of plot, characterization, action, scenes, setting, situations, 
dialogues, criticism of life, language and diction. To do this, it will 
be convenient. to group his dramas not only chronologically, but. also 
according to types. Yeats in his chequered dramatic career composed 
as many as 26 dramas,—Shakespeare composed 37—including two 
translations from Sophocles. And there is so much variety and 
vitality in them that it surprises the writer of the present essay to 
think how even critics like Ward, Nicoll and others could have over- 
looked their genuine merit. | 


a. , 


nr 
_A CrassiFicArroN or His PLAYS . 


Apart from chronology, Yeaty’s plays can be classified according 
to types, and this classification reveals the amazing variety of Yeats’s 
dramatic production. We might say of him as was said of Chaucer, 
‘there is Gcd's plenty," -and we may adapt- Johnson's criticism™0f 
Goldsmith and say that in the Drama Yeats “‘left nothing untouched 
and touched nothing that he did not adorn.” 

Comparing him with two of his great Irish contemporaries, we 
see that Synge wrote only Folk-dramas, Lady Gregory only Folk- 
comedies, whereas Yeats’s dramas contain almost all the known and 
established types of the drama, and it can be said to his credit that his 
keen, eager, and adventurous spirit explored new grounds and created 
some new forms of the drama in English literature.’” 

The dramas of Yeats can be conveniently classified according to 
the following ty pes :-- 


Group A: (1) Tragedies, (2) Comedies, (8) Chronicles, or Histo- 
rical and Political Plays, (4) Satire and Farces, (5) Mythological, and 
Legendary, and Folk Dramas Plays, (6) Religious Plays—M ystery, 
Miracle and Morality Plays, (7) Biographical Play, (8) Plays based 
mainly on the Nob Plays of Japan—Mask and Dance-dramas. 


Group B : (1) Poetic and Symbolical Plays 
(2) Realistic Plays. 
Group C: Translations. 
. 19 One of the new forms which he created in English literature was the Playas 
mainly based.on the Noh Plays of Japan, the Mask and the Dance Dramas, the 


std also being practised with much success by the Indian Nobel-Latreate, Rabindranath 
agore, ` i ` i i 
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 Yeats himself gives. a definitive classification of his. .plays in. the 
Tight-Velume publication of his Collected Works (1908 3) and this 
classification, as E. A Boyd in his book The Contemporary Drama of 
Treland notices, is based on the ‘inspiration’ behinleach play.. E. A. 
Boyd himself has fol'owed this classification with some modiftcation.?" 
"He classifies the Plays into ‘Plays of Gaelic Legend and History’ and 
‘Miscellaneous’ plays. He has g grouped them into these two groups. - 
'" ‘Without entering into any controversy whether so great a number 
of Yeats’s plays can be classified into only these two types, the present 
essay attempts to give an idea about the. fecundity and prolific nature 
of Yeats’ s dramatic produetions, which defy and baffle any such simple 
and ‘short-cut classification. This remark also applies to the elassifi- 
cation of his plays simply. into two chronological periods, viz., ‘the 
Early’ and ‘the Later Plays’, as has been done by many authors. 
The 26 Plays which Yeats com posed fall into. the above- mentioned 


classification lis sb i as follows :— si . “ 2, 

Group A. 2 ES EE Seog , Mo ue ag ue 
Lore uoce due ape PUE, TRAGEDIES pee ee c NE. 
T am I. . 


- a) Countess Cathleen (1892),” 
: (2) The Land of Heart’s Desire (1894), 
(3) Cathleen ni Hoolihan (1902) ,* 
^7 (4) On Baile" s.Strand (1904), 
~ (8) The: ‘King’ S Threshold (1904), 
| * (6) Deirdre (1907), cH | 
"(y The Unicorn from the Stars (1908), 
(8) The Hour-Glass (1914), 
(9) The Dreaming of the Bones (1919), . 
^ (10) The Only Jealousy of Emer (1919), 
Gn Sua (1926), 


: 20 '' Ib. is best to consider them in groups, according:to the. naturg of the inspira- 
tion. For this we have the precedent of the author when arranging his Collected Works 
in the eight-volume edition ‘of 1908. In that wellorderéd presentation, the most satis- 
factory of the. innumerable editions for which, Yeats is noted, .tbe destinaiión or purpose 
of the plays i$ not the basis of titular differentiation. They '&re- grouped "mainly by 
reference to an approximate identity of -mood or theme, without regard to chronology, 
the legendary dramas being in an earlier volume than ' the others, although of later 
conception. Here, however, we may reverse this order, reserving for the end those 
plays based upon the. legends of .Celtié history." — ExnostA' "Boyd : : The Contemporary 
Drama of Ireland, p 54 (T. Fisher Unwin, Líd., London, 1918), . 

21 Tt is; doubtful whether this play can'be called à tragedy, since there is a happy 
note at the end of the drama, viz., the going out of a young man to serve his- country. 
But ©. A. Boyd, whose work, The Contemporary Drama of Treland, has already been 
referrod to, classifies it as a tragedy— this little tragedy ',—in p. 65 of that. book: 

man. Mie poignancy of this little tfagedy never fails to touch an Trish audience, and the play 
enjoys the distinction’ of- being the only work of Yeats which is more offective in the 
bos uh in the printed ook, "E. OA, d The Contemporary Drama of Tretand, 
pp 
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as 


-(19) The: Player Q Queen (1922), °° r 

(18) A Full Moon in March (1935), l 
(14) The King of the Great Clock Tower (1935), 
(15) The Herne's Egg (1938), ` ng 
(16) Purgatory (1988),. — 
(17) The Death of Cuchulain (1: 339), 
(18) King Oedipus (1928)? 
(19) Oedipus at Colonus.? 


~ 


II. COMEDIES AND FARCE: 


(1) The Pot of Broth (1904), 
(2) The Green Helme t (1910). 


S i Hl. SATIRE: 
(1) The Herne! s Ho 9g (1988), aw E 


IV. CHRONICLES, OR Esport AND Pourrrcan PfAYs: 


(1) Cathleen ni Hooliban (1909), e 
(2) Tbe Dreaming of the. Bones*(1919).2° l 


om. 
a, 


V. MYTHOLOGICAL PLAYS, AND PLAYS BASED ON IRISH LEGENDS 
AND FOLX-LORB: l 


(a) M ythological Plays— * 


(1) At the Hawk's Well-(1917),24 - 

(2) On Baile’s Strand (1904),*^ 

(3) The Green Helmet (1910) ,?4 

(4) The Only Jealousy of Emer (1919),** 
(5) The Death of Cuchulain 11939), 

(6) -Deirdre (1907). 


(b) Plays based on Irish Legends— 
(1) The Shadowy Waters (1911), an 
(2) The King's Threshold (1904), . 
* (8) The Dreaming of the Bones (1919). 


22 Translation from Sophocles. 

23 Story of Diarmuid and Dervorgilla, who betrayed Ireland. . 

24 These four dramas,—followed by a fifth, The Death of Cuchulain (1989) consti. 
tutes a tetralogy which Yeats, & great admirer of Greek classic drama, wrote in the 
manner of Greek classical masters, on the life and death of Cuchulain, the great Legendary 
hero of Ireland. 

25 There have been many editions and versions of this play. Macmillan & Co.’s 
Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats gives: ‘the version of 1906, and the same Co.’s Collected 
Plays of W. B. Yeats gives that of 1911. “ The Shadowy Waters was first published 
in The North American Review, in May, 1900.... on his return (from America) he 
(Yeats) proeceded to re-write the play i in the form. publishe m 1906. — T. A. Boyd: The 
Contemporary Drama of Ireland, pp. T6- Tu. 
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(c) Plays based on Irish Folk-lores— 


(1) Countess Cathleen (1892), 

(2) The Gand of Heart’s Desire (1894), 
(3) Cathleen ni Hoolihan (1902), 

(4) The Pot of Broth (1904), 

(5) The Unicorn from the Stars (1908), 
(6) The Hour-Glass (1914). 


VI. Reuicious Puays: " 


(a) My$tery— 
(1) Calvary (1920), 
(2) Resurrection (1991). | 


(b) | Miracle— E 
(1) The Caf and the Moon (1926). 


(c) Morality— 
ous (1) Countess Cathleen (1892), 
' (8) The King's Threshold- (1904), 
. (3) The Hour-Glass (1914); 
(4) The Unicorn from the Stars (1908). 


VII.. BIOGRAPHICAL Pray 
(1) The Words upon the Window-Pane ** (1934). 


VIII. PLAYS MAINLY BASED ON THE Nom PLAYS of JAPAX— 
MASK AND DANCE-DRAMAS : 


(1) At the Hawk's Well (1911), 
. (2) The Only Jealousy of Emer (19:9), 
(3) 'The Dreaming of the Bones (1920), 
(4) Calvary (1920), | 
(5) The Player Queen (1922), 
(0) "The Cat and the Moon (1926), 
D © (7) Resurrection (1981), 
2 (8) A Full Moon in March (1035), . 
(9) The King of the Great Clock Tower (1935), 
(10) The Herne's Egg (1938), 
(11) The Death of Cuchulain (1939). 


26 Based on thé life of Jonathan Swift, 
"o 
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Group B. 
(1) Poetic and Symbolical Plays, ?' 
(2) Realistic Plays ?*. 

Group C. | 


TRANSLATIONS : 


L-] 


(1) Sophocles’ Kinz Oedipus (1928), 
(2) Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus (1934). 


As will be evident, the classification mentioned above is not 
strictly ‘exclusive’. In other words, some of the types overlap. This 
is not surprising, since a play can be classed into one or another 
category according to the varying principles of classification."  Sbakes. 
peare’s Coriolanus, Antony and. Cleopatra ov Julius Caesar can be 
called chronicles or history plays if we take them as dramatic records 
of historical events. The same plays, again, can b», and are popularly 
called, ‘Tragedies’, when we look to the tone and leading motive of 
the plays. Similarly, in the above classification of Yeats’s plays, On 
Daties Strand can be grouped as a Tragedy, when the great catas- - 
trophe in the life of Cuehulain, the great Irish Legendary hero, is 
taken into consideration. Again, this play has been grouped under 
Mythological plays, since the story and characters of tlie play have 
been derived from the great Cuchulain group of Mythology in Ireland.?? 
Fastidicus artist that ha was, Yea'sis noted for the ‘innumerable 
0 


editions’ * 
foliows, therefore, that iu wany iüstauces his plays bear more than 


and revisions of his poems, and, spe:ialy, his plays. It 


one date of composiiion.*+ The dates given against the plays in the 


27 To be discussed later on. | 

28 In this conneclion, the remarks of Emile Legouis while classifying the dramas 
of the Renaissance in England, may be noted: ‘“‘It is equally difficult to attempt a 
classification of the play under various headings: Pure ‘Tragedy, Tragi-comedy, 
Historical Drama, Romantic Comedy, Comedy of Realism, Farce, Pastoral, Comedy of 
Manners, Comedy of Ch wxacler, &c., since such lines of demarcation correspond ill with 
a drama which habitual, mingles many Styles in one, aiming at variety and not at. 
unity.”"—A Short History of English Literature by Emile Legouis (p. 119). Translated 
by V. F. Boysom and J. Coulson (Oxford, at ihe Clarendon Press, first published in 1934 
and reprinted in 1945). 

22 Vide Stephen Gwynn: lrish Literature and Drama (First publication, 1936, 
Thomas Nelson aad Sons)—'' The earlier of them (the Legends) centres round the court. 
of Conashar MacNessa, King of Ulster; and the centre of the power with which he is 
7 econtinuuliy af war is Connacht .... It is in the course of this war that we have the 
fullest account of Ulster’s speciel glory, Cuchulain, the Achilles of this group of Sagas, 
which are the work of unknown poets, rehandléd no doubt by generation after generation.— 
Ch. IT, p. 16. | 

30 Yide E. A. Boyd: The Contemporary Drama of Ireland, p. 54, quoted ante. 

31 Of these, special mention may be made of the Shadowy Waters, and the 
Countess .Cathlecn, which were repeatedly re-written and revised for adaptation to-the 
Stage. Of the Shadowy Waters, E. A. Boyd writes thus in pages 75-76 of his book, 
The Contemporary Drama of Ireland : 
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above classification list are those given in the latest Edition of Macmil- 
lan & Co.'s The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. ?? 

In Macmillan & Co.'s The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats, the 
following poems have been included under the caption : Poems ‘Narra- 
tive and Dramatic’. * | 

The Wanderings of Oisin (1889) 
The Old Age of Queen Maeve (1903; 
Baile and Aillinn (1903) 

The Shadowy Waters (1906) 

The Two Kings’ (1914) 

‘The Gift of Harun Al-Rashid (1923) 


Of these, The Shadowy Waters has been ada as a.drama in 
the classification list above. The others, except, perhaps The Gift oj 
Harun Al-Rashid, seem to contain potential dramatic values, and will 
be discussed in a separate chapter towards the end of this essay. 


4 
(To be continued). 


“The Shadowy Waters was first. published in the North American Review, in 
May, 1900, and was issued with slight modifications in book form the same year. This 
beautiful poem ....was performed by the Irish National "Theatre Society in 1904, He 
(Yeats) himself “declared that the 1904 performance.... was an ‘accident’ dye no 
doubt to his absence in America. On his return he proceeded to re-write the play in the 
form published in 1906, and subsequently adopted for the collected Edition of his works. | 
The Second .... was in verse, but in spite ol many-—-t00 many, some $a8y—conéessions ~~ 
to the demands of the theatre, a condensed ‘ acting version’ was” found necessary. 
Meanwhile we must content ourselves with the play which has received at least the 
measure of approval implied by its inelusion in the Collected Edition of 1908." 
32 The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats, Macmillan and Co., Litd,, London, first 
published in 1934, Second Edition, with additional plays, 1959. 
_ 38 The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats, Macmillan & Co., o Lid., London, First 
Edition, 1983, Second Edition, with later poems added 1950. 


Reviews and 32otíreg of Books 


The Cultural Heritage of India, Voi. IV (The religions) bas been  . 
published by the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
It is a voluminous work containing 775 pages. Its price is Rs. 85 only. 
It has been edited by the late learned Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, 
M.A, B.L., P.R.S., Darganasigara. Ithas been enriched by a befitting 
introduction by Bharataratna Bhagavan Das, M.A., D Lib. 


The present volume under review is a work of the combined intelli- 
gence of a band of reputed Indian scholars of various parts of the Indian 
union. Itis encyclopaedic in its scope. It is a comprehensive stock- 
taking of the essentials of various religions of India. It is neither a 
history of the Indian Religions nor'à critical study of them,. But it is a 
valuable compendium of the treasures of the Indian Religions. Some 
religious movements (ancient and modern) are conspieuous by their 
absence, Proper attention has not been paid to Jainism. Recent con: 
tributions of Sri Aravinda to Philosophy and Religion cannot afford to be 
neglected. A juxtaposition of independent articles has its limitation and 
inherent defects which should always lie beyond the range of criticism, 

In the preface of this volume the origin and the -utility of diverse 
religions in India have been nicely discussed. The conclusion that 
Hinduism ‘is rather a federation of different. kinds of approach to the 
Reality that is behind life’ is worth-considering. 

In the learned introduction the contributor has tried his level best 
to prove that “India is religion’. In India religion is not a statutory 
method of salvation, Butit is always dynamic, It gives its adherents ‘a 
latitude in picking and choosing materials suited to individual tempera- 
ments’, He broadly narrates all objective conditions which are responsible 
for the diversity of so many cults and sects of religion. He has drawn a 
vivid picture of bright and dark sides of royal patronage extended to 
religion. He ably shows the strength and the weakness of Gautama 
Dharma. The treatment of essentials of universal religion should have 
profound influence upon the adherents of all faiths, Jf one cares to foliow 
it, peace "will for good shine on earth. The net result of a steady religious 
movement in India is that ‘India has succeeded in developing a degree 
of spirituality that is a marvel.’ l 
_ In the chapter on evolution of religio-philosophie culture in India 
a brief history of the feligio-philosophic culture in India has been treated. 
One gets a happy synopsis of the vast subject-matter. of this big volume 
in an attractive manner. Every reader may not agtee with him in many 
points such as the views of the scholars trained in the western method us 
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with regard to the beginnings of religious movement in India, the conclu- 
sion drawn by him, and a few critical remarks passed by him on a.few 
religious movements. Still every readeris expected to bestow praises on 
the writer for the display of his wealth of scholarship. 

Saivism, Vaisnavism, Saktism, the culture of the Tantras in its wide 
range, Skanda cult and the cult.of the Sikh gurus have been elaborately 
discussed in the first part of this volume. The last article of this part 
bears the title ‘ Cult-syncrétism’, It throws light on the incomplete 
trentment of the first part. The Saurá-eulb and the Ganapatya-cult bave 
found no place in this part. The spirit of religious toleration is in the 
blood of the Indians. They have inherited it from their vedic ancestors, 
Dirghatamas. That is why animosity has nob taken root in’ rivalry 
among different sects. The noble attempts of the grent smartas at 
‘reconciliation and rapprceachement between the rival creeds have not 
found adequate recognition in this part. ' The great thinkers of Kashmere 
have contributed towards this direction. But they have got no recognition. 

“In spite of a!l its defects this part is very useful and informative. 
All the articles will Surely infuse curiosity into the mind of readers. 

In the second part of this volume the life óf.many saints of the 
different sects has been recorded in a nut-shell together with the essence 
of their edifying teachings. No earnest reader should miss the article 
‘The Maharastra saints and their teachings," This part is also in- 
complete, India abounds in saints. Selection is bound to invite 
criticism. : 

The third Sus of this volume- intends to deal with the practical 
religious life of India, This scheme is too ambitious to be materialised.. 
. The contribution of these practices towards the spiritual upliftuient has 

not been clearly indicated, Do they merely touch the outer fringe of 

religious life% Or, do they enter into the core of such life? A reader 
does not see the wood for the trees. But he misses the object of his 
quest. 
The fourth Du. of this work invites the attention of ifs readers. The 
- articie “The rise and growth of Christianity in India" satisfies them to a 
considerable extent, They are amazed to notice the wild play of ima- 
ginabion of a communal mind when they come across a novel hypothesis 
viz, Sankara’s indebtedness to Islam in the article ‘‘ Islam in India”. 

The object of (his part remains unfulfilled since no light has been shed 

on the very important issue: viz, the net result of the action and the 

reaction of religions from beyond the borders of India upon the various 
aspects of Indian life. 


The fifth part of this volume is very moderatg in its ambition, The 
selection of three reform movements to the exclusion of other movements | 
has not been justified, The valuation of these movements has not been 

-— properly assessed. They have been mainly judged from the'social point 
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of view. Is the belief of the theosophists in India a religion? Why does 
"their belief find a place in this volume? j 

^ The sixth parb of this volume represents the doctrine of Sri Rama: 
krishna and spiritual renaissance. It suggests that the preaching of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Vivekananda leads.on to the concluding phase òf. 
modern religious movements in India. This part has: been: contributed 
by a worthy . follower of the Ramakrishna- school of thought. He has 
presented the bright side of his school in +a fascinating manner. It 
appears to be self-evident to many readers that a fair criticism of this 
movement cannot come, from such a pen though the contributor takes 
care to be impertiait. The teachings of Sri Ramakrishna have not 
"been properly codified: His original contribution to Philosophy and 
Religion has not as yet passed through the fireof criticism. The new | 
ideology of Sri Vivekananda has not been analysed and examined. We 
are nob in a position to say whether the, new doctrine of this school is 


ee 
aM 


gynthetic or eclectic in its character. 
A few glaring problems of Indian religion remain unsclved m this 
volume. The decline of Buddhism in India has “hot been satisfactorily - 
sólved, The failure of the Indian intellect to absorb other universal 
religions into their religion bas not been frankly admitted. People are 
still being converted from one religion into another religion. Religious 
toleration has not been as yet established, The political leaders are-now 
anxious to establish secular state. Rivalry among different religions has 
taken root in India, Different sects of many religions have still their 
adherents. In the face of all these fects it is tco bold to assert that a 
synthesis of ail religions has been arrived at. With the advancement of 
scientific education religious feeling is now at alow, ebb. If India cannot 
set her own house in order, how can she ‘help the world insdiscovering the 
spirit which will unite men in building a kingdom of God upon earth.’ ? 
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Ourselves 
DEATH on MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD - 


The passing away of Maulana Azad on 22nd February at New 
Delhi has removed from our midst one of the most outstanding perso- 
nalities in recent Indian history. Ju his déath India has lost one of 
the most truly cosmopolitan of ber children and also ons, who was, 
by universal consent, in the foremost rank of her men of le arning. 
He belonged to an old orthodox Musliin family and was born at Mecca 
in- 1688. The early years of his life were spent in Arabia, and he 
received his education at the famous Al Azhar University in Egypt. 
But a broad, liberal and eniightenel humanism was the foundation 
of his character, and throughout his career he never ceased to be a 
humanist. His liberalism was based on the love of freedom for its 
own sake, joined to the conviction that freedom i is the best foundation 
for the stability of a constitution and the happiness of a people. 
Reliance on the power of freedom was one of the broadest of all the 
lessons. he had learnt in life. He applied it in religious, social, as 
well.as in political affairs. Very early in his life hé started the famous 
Urdu journal Al Hilal and invited Indian Muslims to join the Congress 
and the freedom movement in the country. He was a man of courage 
and he always stood by his convictions. For over 40 years he was 
in the forefront of Indian public life. For full six years of this period . 
he manfully bore the burden of the Presidentship of the Indian 
National Congress. It is important to remember that these years 
witnessed the greatest crisis in the history of the great national organi- 
sation. Maulana Azad was a miracle of learning. Of all the so-called 
human subjects his mastery was unequalled Learning was the 
business of his life. He was gifted with a singularly tenacious 
memory. His industry was ‘untiring. Yet, even after making every 
allowance for his memory and his industry, his friends stood amazed 
ab the range and exactness of his knowledge. It was as v&rious as 
it was profound, and much of it bore on recondile matters which few 
men study to-day. He became the first Education Minister of Free 
India, and his tenure of office fron 1247 to 1958 will remain a land- 
mark in the history of education in this country. The part be played 
in the freedom movement of this country, and the suffering he had to 
undergo in the fight for freedom will inspire generations yet unborn in 
India. Long live Maulana Azad! 


* 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C.S.R./31/56 


It is notified for general information thai the Regulations-for the Diploma 
Course in Museology (Chapter IVIT) às set out in the accompanying pamphlet 
wete adopted by the Academic Couneil on 11th September, 1956 and accepted 
by the Senate on 27th September, 1956. 


Senate House: D, CHARRAVARTI, 
The 20th Novembor, 1956 v. Registrar. 


CHAPTER LVII 


The following Regulations for the Diploma Course in  Museology (Chapter 
L'VID were adapted :—. 


A 


& 
1. An esamination for à dent in Museo'ogy shall be held in “Calcutta 
annually at such time and at such places as the Syndicate shall determine, 
the dates and places lo be notified in the Calendar. 


9. Any Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) or Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) or graduate 
of any of the professional or other courses of this or any ctFer recognised 
University, may be admitted to this examination, provided that he .has. 
prosecuted for not less than two years a regular course of siudy in thie 
sub‘ec's offered by him in the Diploma course organised and conducted by 
the Univers sity. 


3. No can?idate shall ordinarily be admitted to the examination 
unless be has produced the prescribed certificate of 


(i having attended in an approved insiitution a course cf instruetien 
of not less than 75% of lectures in the subjects offered, 


and 


(ii) having been engaged during a period of not less than 75% of the 
practical classes in acquiring a practical knowledge ofthe duties, 
routine, technical and special relating to Museum work under the 
supervision of p: oper authorities appointed and or approved by the 
Syndicate. 


4. Each candidate for admission to examination shall send in his appli- 
cation to the Registrar with a certificate in ‘the prescribed form and a fee 
of Rs. 100, at least three montls before the date fixed for the examination. 


5. Each candidate pre enting for the examination shall be required to 
takeeup a special subiect and submit a thesis on any Museum subiect, 
done under: the guidance of a teacher or such ether persen approved by the 
Syndivate. The sub‘ests for the thesis shall be previously approved by the 
Syndicate. 


6. Any graduate of this or. any other rec‘gnised University, engaged 
in active Mtsenm ecervice for:a continuons, period of not less than ‘three 
years in any recogrésed Museum in India or outside may be exempted 
from provision (3) of these 1egulations; and permitted to appear for the 
eamination as may be approved by the Syndi-ate on the recommendations 
of proper Musenm authorities. 


7. A candidate who fails to pass or present for the examination shall 
not be entitled 1ioclaim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee, 
which shall be Rs. 100 for each examination, 
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"8. A candidate obtaining 35% of the marks in the aggregate in written, 


Jenei and „oral eration, shall be deemed to have passed the 


examination, provided that he shall not have cbtsined in any subject, less 
than 25%. A candidate obtaiaing 60% and above shall be- placed in the 
1st Class, and 50% and above in 2nd Class respectively — 7 

9. As soon as possible, after examination, the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates arranged in order of merit, Bach - successful 
candidate shall be gived' a Diploma in the form prescribed in Appendix....., 
and shall be entitled to use after his nam« the abbreviation Dip'oma. Museology 
(Cal. ) to-indicate that he has passed the examination. 

10. "Every candidaio shall be examined in the following subieotis :— 


Part I—General (eompulsory for all candidates. 
Part II—Optional(in any of the groups of the following offered by the 
candidale! :— 
(ai Árcbzoólogy and ROS 


Group A jm A:ts and Grafts 
3 (c) Ant hropolegr.: 
(d) .Geolegy and Geography, 

Group B je Zoology. 

` if) Botany. 

1]. The Syndicate shall have power to add or to modify. from timo to time 
the esteni of the course to cover other subiests falling within the scone of 
Museum service, ; 

12. The distribu ien of mark: shall be, 

300 for Part I. Genera!—three papers each 100 marks, 
500 for Part I1, Optional of which 
800 for Theory and—three papers each 100 marks, 
200 for Practical an.1 
900 for Essay and Thesis, totalling 1000. | 

18. The limits of subjects for examination ond study shall le as 

follows :— i i 


PART I—GENERAL 


1. Idea of Museum—Origio, history and classification of Museums— 
Comparative studies in- Museums in India and abrcad. 

9, Methods and organisations in Museums of different categories, local 
Museums, Private Museums, Municipal Museums, Institutional Museums, 
Public Museums, in situ Museums, Industrial Museums, Travelling or 
Mobi!e Museums. 

8. Principles of Education, with emphisis on Visual Education and 
General Methods of Visual Education. 

4, History of Education; Museum and Education, Psyehalogy of Edu. 
cation. i 

6. Museuni and Recreation. . 

6. Special Museum for the children and the handicapped organisation, 
servicing preparation of study groups for the blind and ihe handicapped, 
backward and defective children _ 

7. Administration—Stall, Finance, Budgeting and Budgetary contr} 
based upon existing activities, and future plans of developments, Working 
hours. 

8. Museum personnel. Types and dautiss—classification, compensation‘ 
salaries, pensions and gratuities, 

9. Buildings and other constructions for Mus-um purposes, 

ta) Materials and details of construction. Use and properties of stqne, 
brick, tiles, cement, sand, timber, iron, e'c. 

(b) Constructions, elementary principles of architectural designing. lines 
and shapes forms, and simple designing. 

(c) Knowledge of use of modern sanitary equipments, closets, basins, 
sinks, drinking fountains, electrical fittings, and basie. principles of sanitation. 

(d) Knowledge of development of Tndian Ar hitecture from h- earlies 
to modern and parallelism outside. 

(e) Relation of Buildings to surroundings—sile, ori:ntaiion, climate 
planning and selection of appropriats m ateiials, urban and regional pl anning. 

(f) Auditoriums, Recreation halle, Exhibition- Galleries Laboratories, 
Workshops, and study and research rooms—equipments and interior dey: 
ations. 

i 30. Storage space Care and Control, Safety Fumigation, etc. 
11. Reference and consultation halls and ‘Library requirements, for 


records, relics and cocuments, 
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12. Methods of acquisition of obiecta for Museum purposes. Out-door. E 


work, field exeuraions, collections and field work and excavations. 

13. QConservation— letailel study of the latest Museum methods -and 
techniques employed in diffsreut fields, and for different kinds of objects, and 
practical work-connacted with them. 

14. Registration of Museum sbiecis, compilation of records and catalogues. 

15. Display—The exhibition halls, their nature and construction, interior 
. construction of halls, adaptation of show-cases, innovations, general lighting 
of halls, interior lighting of show-cases, decorations, background, environ- 
ment of partieular objects on display. 


16. Lighting and  Ventilation—reflections, causes of reflections c 


methods of avoiding them, effects of strong lights on materials exhibi 
causes of bleaching of colours of ob‘e3ts, protection measures,- -- - 

LP Labelling —materiats s used, the fabric and style, colour of background 
for labels, texture of the materials used for the ‘base, texts of' labels, their 
nature to suit tbe very wide range of visitors—space of labels i inconspicuous 
labels, methods of effective labelling. 

18. Preservation of Museum specimens—ary and ue preservatives in 
spirit and other flunids—infiltration. 

19. Care and maintenance of objects displayed and in “Horus restoration, 
renovation, substitution, destruction of Museum objects, stock-taking. 

20. Repairs and cleaning of objects of Art, Archaeology. Ethnology and 
Natural history. 

21. "Visitors—and to whom to cater serióus, curious, casual, abnormal, 
organised, technical and scientific. 

B 29, Museum education —stimulating the recreational interests of visitors 
y " 


(4) special exhibitions 
(it) popular and semi-scientific lectures, 
(iii) special digcussions and symposia 
(iv) organising special classes on selected subjects for selected groups of 
visitors, 
v) guide lectures, and conducted tours in the Museum galleries, 
(v1) organising childrens’ galleries, 
(vii) organising temporary exhibitions of topical interest. 
(ciii) intra- and extra-mural educational activities in collaboration with 
learned societies, colleges, schools and other bodies, 
(ic) organising Mobile Museums, lending of Museum exhibits and 
specimens, packing, transport ; 


23. Photography, general principles, indcor and out-door photography 
photography of individual objects, group objecta, sceneries and settings, Ar& 
photography stills, movies--Black & white-color—slides and film strips. Repair- 
ing-cleaning-deluminification-storage-re-photographing, 

94, Publications and  Editing—articles on current Meseum topics and 
affairs, preparation of bulletins, general draftmanship, Art of advertisement 
and Jay out preparation of news items for press, precis writing, proof-reading, 

95. Knowledge of teaching and technical aids in Museums educational 
Bervice visual and audio-visual, and special methods for the visually handicapped. 

26. General knowledge 

27. Research Guidance and preparation of Thesis, 

28. Related Museum Services : l 

1. General Information ; talks, popular lectures 

2. Facilities for Luncheons, Canteen and other amenities. 

8. Sales of Post-Cards, reproductions.. publieatious, catalogues, 
models, plaster-casts, etc. 

4; Planetariums. 


* PART—II- 
ARCHAEOLOGY | 


1. Background of Indian History and Culture. 
2. Detailed knowled ge of Indian Archaeology and Teonography 
3. Knowledge of Infiian Sculpture under : 
t.. Early Indian Sculpture Pre-historic and Chalcolithie, Pre-Mauryan 
and Mauryan—3 B. C. 


SM 


E 


os 


2. Early Indian Sunga | —2 B. C. 
: o3 »  Gandhara——1 B C.— 8 A.D. 
4 Andhra — 1-3 "d D. 
5 Kushan — 1-3 A.D. 
ty. 


Early Gupta, Gupta, Post-Gupta—1-8 A.D 
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7. Early Mediaeval Sculptures and Paintings—7 A D.-19 A.D. 
8. Late Mediaeval Sculptures and Painting:—12-18 A.D. 
9. Modern—19-20 A.D. 


4. Indian Epigraphy, types and evolution. 
5. Pre-historic Archaeoiogy — pre-historic sites and characteristic features, 


6. Paleolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithie implements an 
other finds. 


7. Metal, Ivories, Wood, Terracottas, Potteries, Beads and other 
antiquities. 


8. Numismatics, ancient and mediseval. 
E Y : Minor arts and crafts, Treasure troves. 
10. History and development of Indian Architecture, ancient, mediseval 
and modern. 


Jl. Preservation of old manuscripts, Antiquities in field and in Museum. 


19. General koowicuge of latest methods of conservation and Museum 
techniques: . 


18, Field work, archaeological excavation and exploration. 


M. Very brief knowledge of latest methods of determination of “Fakes” 
and “Forgery” by lens, microscopes Infra-red photography, Ultra-violet 
radiation, polarisation, X-rays, panoramic X-radiograms by using Radio- 
isotopes such as Radio-iridium or Radio-thulium, etc., Spectroscopy and 
spectrography, quantitative analysis by molecular structure, by X-ray 
defraction methods, chemical tests, radiocarbon inyestigations, ete., Determina- 
tion of age. 


ART ANDZ;CRAETS 


“General principles of Art. 
Principles of Indian Art. 
Principles of Western and Oriental Art. 
Principles and characteristics of Indian Paintings. 
Evolution of Art, Indian and Foreign-Pre-historic ancient, classical, 
mediaeval. 
Modern and abstract Art. 
Frescoes and Murals. 
> Textiles—Siiks and other fabrics, Embroideries, Brocades, etc. 
. Pottery, Terracottas, Wood-carvings, Ivory, Bronzes, Leather, Silver 
and Gold metal art Wares. 


* 10. Illuminated manuseripts—palm leaf; paper; bark, ete. 
11. Inlaid works, pith-works, linc-cuts, stencil-work, ete, 
19. Industrial and Commercial Art. 
13. Folk-art, ‘‘Pata’’, ‘‘Sara’’ Clay dolls and toys. 
14. Preservation, restoration, repair and maintenance of Art objects, 
paintings, manuscripts, textiles, ete. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Oma Oe tH 


1. General outline of Anthropology and Sthnology of India. 

9. General knowledge of Racial and Cultural history of India. 

9. Comparative Anthropology and Bthnology. ` 

4, General regional geography in so far as they determine human activities 
' with reference to Anthropology. 


6. Group life in various regions and environments and adaptations. 
6. General knowledge of Pre-histoiic Archaso'ogy, Paleolithie and Neolithic 
implements, ete. 


7. Physical, social and cultural Anthropology. 


(f) Comparative Anatomy of Primates, Human Paloontolaxy, and 
evolution. 
(ii) Primitive types, distribution in space and time, 
(iii) Cultnre of primitive types. 
(iv) Racial pre-history. e 
(v) Society-social customs and manners. 
(vi) General principles of Human heredity. 


8, Anthropometry and knowledge of the uses of the Instruments in 
- Anthropometry such as Calipers, craniometers, pelvimeters, slide 
compass, metric bapes, Mollisons goniometer, colorimeter, etc. 


9, Knowledge of implements and their method of use as for cultivation, 
, hunting, fishing, weapons of war and chase, weapons of defence, etc. 
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India. 

4. Ores, their mode of occurrence in space 
exploratión. 

5. Paleontology and stratigraphy and organic evolution. 

6. Dietribution of minerals and ores in relation to Industrial activities, 
prospecting and development of eccnomic mineral deposits. 

7. Economic Geology~general knowledge of India. 7 

8. General regional geography special regicn Asia. 

9. Knowledge of Geological mapping, examination of minerals and rocks 
and ores and description of the same, preparations by sectioning, grinding and 
Microscopical and polarisation studies. 

10. Applied aspects of Geology. 

11. General Geology—Voleanoes, Earthquakes, Glaciers, Hiver-basins. 
Oceanic beds, etc. l 
12. Paleo-botany. 


ZOOLOGY 


1. General principles of Zoolcgy, and History of Zoology. 

9. Characteristics of living matter, and difference between the living and 
the non-living. 

3. General morphology of cells, types of cells, cell divisions tissues tnd 
organs. 

4. Evidence of theories of evoluiion. 

5. Origin and distribution of animals in space and time, important 
animals, Horse, Elephant, Reptiles, Birds, etc. 

6. Classification and chief characteristics of each phylum, as Protozoa, 
Porifera, Coelenterata,  Plety-helmenthis, Nemothelminthes, Annelids, 
Echinoderms, Arthropoda Mollusca, Chordata. 

7. Binomics— Stiucture and life-history studies of selected Indian fauna, 
with referrnce to parasites, social insects, Fisheries, ete; 

8. Histology, Embryology and genetics. 

9. Dissections and Micrcscopic preparaticos, and micro-techniques. 

10. Applied Zoology— Ánimal kingdom with special reference to Agriculture, 
Animal husbsndry and Farm Management, system of breeding pedigrees and 
herds, Live-stecks (Cattle, Sheep, Goat, Poultry), Fisheries ond knowledge of 
other aspects of economic, zoology as Pearl Oyster Fisheries, Chenk Fisheries, 
Ccd and Shark Fishérier—their products and marketing. 

11. Microscopy, Microtomy,  PLotogrspby ard Pho'omicrogrsphy ard 
principles of staining, mounting preparation of sections. 

19  Gereralieg?onal geography. 

18. "The climate, weather type and disíribution of animals. 

14, Detailed knowledge of ^ cnes of animals, their articulations, muscular 
atfachments, kncwledge cf skeletcn system and Anatomy. 

15. Entcmology and Ecoronic as pects. 

16. Study of ekins, skinnirg, mounting of birds and reptiles and cther 
animals, Fisbes and other groups. 

17. “Bleaching of Eones,lcose and mounting of skeletons of varicus 

roups. 
j 18. Half-body and whole and half-skeletcn x ounting techniques. 

19. Habitat Gioups—in special regions in India, Deserts, Himalasa 
Sbore-Favna, etc. 

90. Plaster cast mounts. moulds and finish. 

21. Collection and pr€servation of various groups, inscets, butterflies, 
crales, lizards, birds and animals. l 

£2. Wild life preservation. 


BOTANY AND AGRICULTURE 


1. General principles of livirg and non- living. Phercmenon of life, 
difference between the vegetable and animal kingdom, general biology and 
evolution of organisms. 


€ 
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9, General knowledge of Plant pathology. 
-10. General principles of cytology and plant breeding. 
ll. Evolution and heredity—Principles of genetics and Mendalism, 


19. General regional geography, with particular reference to India and 
neighbourhood. 


18. Plant gecgrapby, group life in various regions and environments and 
adaptations to environments, climale weather and soil conditions and their 
effects on natural vegetation, plant ecology, associations and communities 
classification of principal forest types, plant dispersal and distribution. . 


14. Economie Botany—Economic plants with reference to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Forestry, Fibres, Medicinal, Forest products, major and minor, 
Oil Seeds and oil-yielding plants, Gums and resins, Dyes and tanning materials 
perfumery and cosmetics, raw products, matting and basketry materials, paper 
and paper-machine materials, raw products used in various other industries. 

15. Microscopical and microtom studies of plants and plant materials, 
staining and micro-chemical plant enniqien photography and' photomiero: 
graphy. 

16. Field collection, exploration of plant species, pr E preparation 
of dried and fluid plant-specimens, Herbarium and Museum techniques. 

The above regulations will taks effect from the examination of 1958, 


CHAPTER XXXVIL-I 


The followiug revised Regulations and Syllabus for the Diploma. Course in: 


Social Work (Labour Welfare) were adopted :— 


+! (a) The written examination shall consist of eight papers instead of six 
as at present, the two additional papers of 1C0 marks each being (1) ‘Laws 
relating to Industries—Part IT’ and (2) ‘ Personnel Macagement.' 

fb) To be placed in the First Class a candidate shallobtain 66% cf marks 
in aggregate instead cf 60% of marks as at present. 

(c) The subject ‘Laws relating to Industries’ be divided into two papers of 
100 marks each and shall have the following syllabus’’ :— 


. » = ~ æ 
- " Laws relating to Industries-—Part T 


First Half 
Powers of thé Central and Provincial Governments in the matter of framing 
legislations affecting Industry and Labeur. 
The Indian.Factories Act, 1918. " 
The Plantation Act, 1954. í 
"Second. Half 


."Tbe Indian Mines Act. 
Indian Dock Labour Act. 
Shops and Establishment Act. 
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Laws Relating to Industries—Part IT 


First Half 
Trade Union Act. 
Industrial Dispute Act. 
Payment of Wages Act. 
Second Haif 
Minimum Wages Act, 


Employees’ State [Insurance Act ineinding “Workmen's Compensation Act 
and other relevant Acts as may be added from time to time.” 


“ The object of teaching the subject of Laws relating to Industries is to 


Li 


appreciate the general bearings of the laws in the D between the - 


three parties, e.g., Employers, Employees and the State. 


‘Industrial Statistics Act 1942" be added to the list of topics in subiect of 
Statistics.” 


** (d) The syllabus of the * Personnel TAE, courss3 be as stated 
below,” 


Personnel Management 


Introduction— Conditions necessary for establishment of industries—sources 
of capital—location cf industries. —Socio-economie changes brought, about by 


growth of industries—social responsibilities of industries towards employees— - 


General idea of the Profit and Lioss Accounts and Balance Sheets. Objects for. 


the enactment cf the Indian Factories Act and the Indian Companies Act— 
Managing Agency System—Historical development of Personnel Manage- 
ment in India and abroad—purpose and context of a Personnel Policy —Cost of 
a Personnel Department relationship with other Departments. 


(1) Recruitment-—Man-power requirement of industiy—job analysis— job 
deseription—job specification—job relation—job evaluation. Sources of Labour 
supply—Relation with Employment Exchange- Contacts with Heads of Schools 
avd Colleges in order to facilitate recruitment; Interviewing Trade tests— 
Selection —Medical Examination—Placement—Introduction of new starters to 
foreman; Follow up of new starters; Contact of employment Maintenance of 
employee records—Personal Statistics; Merit rating—Grading of employees— 
Promotion—Transfers—Retirement—Termination of employment procedure. 
Hours of work and overtime legislations relating to employment; Discipline—- 
Methods of dealing with breaches of works rules; labour turnover—causes and 
analysis. Attendance at appropriate Committees relating to employment; Work. 
Hand-book. 


(2) Wages—-Formation and maintenance of the Company's Wage structure, 
determination of minimum wages— Wage Committee— Authorised changes 
in individual rates; Assessment and control of differential rates and special pay- 
ments ; implementing Tribunal awards and voluntary wages agreements 
bcnus system; Workroom and individual efficiencies ; Consultations with 
time study or outside consultations in respect of incentives; Authorization of 
deduction from wages; Advance on wages; Workmen’s compensaticn. 


(3) Joint consultation—Negotiation with trade Unions; Conciliation and 
Arbitration Procedure ; Joint consultations, i.e., Joint Production Committees, 
Works Committee, ete. Precedure fer ventilating and dealing with Work- 
men’s grievances; Industrial unrest—-Trade dispute—rconciliation and arbitra- 
tion—Industrial relations at Factory. Statutory machineries for the avoidance 
and settlement of Disputes; The work, cbiect and the achievements of the 
International Labour Organisation. 


(2) Welfare (Employee — Service)--Administration of Canteen Policy : 


(Meal Service, Special Diets, Tea Breaks); Benevolent and Savings ` 


Schemes, Home Nursing; Protective clothing: Ration shops—Registration 
of ration cards; Co-operative Societies; Gratuity of Loans; Legal heirs; 
Remittance facilities; Maintenance of contact with outside Association ; Visit 
to other Werks, etc; Advice on Individual Problems; Orphanage, Pit-head 
Baths; Transpcrt, “fousing, Billeting, Sbopping and other assistance, 
allotment of Houses, Line Committee, Tudustrial Housing Schemes; 
Administration of industrial colony; Marketing facilities; Provision of Sccial 


and Recreational Facilities; Musie at Works; Sanitary Cloakrooms, Toilet and , 


Washing facilities, 


- (6) Health and Safety Application of provision of Factories Act ; Contact 
with Factory Inspectors; Liaison with Works Medical Staff; Arrangement 
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(in co-operation with Medical Service) cf Medical Examination of Employees 
and facilities for women workers, Health Records, Supervision of hazardous 
jobs, sick visiting and Convalescence; Control of communicable diseases 
amongst employees, ete. Fatiguer Studies and Rest Pauses; Lighting, 
Heating, Ventilation, Accident prevention and Supervision of Safety Com- 
mittees, Systematic Plant Inspection, Safety Education and Propaganda Safely 
Regulations, Investigation of Accidents, Accident Statistics, ete, Administra- 
tion of Workmen's Compensation. 


(6) Education and "Training— Problem of illiteracy—Prograrame for adult 
education—education for workers’ children, Advanteges of education and 
training; Training of new entrants, apprentice, employees for transfer and 
promotion, instruction, supervisor—Contact, with local education. Authorities, 
Government Training Centre Officials, Technical College Officials, Further 
education through attendance at Technical and Evening Institutes, Evening 
Classes, Lectures, Films, dramatic, Musical and other Societies ; supervisicn 
and control of Notice Boards and Information Bulletins, Employee Handbook, 
Supervisors’ Mannual; suggestion schemes; Works tours, Library, Works 
Magazine.”’ 


Note.—The relevant Regulation as amended will read as follows :— 


*'(7; The written papers shall consist of eight papers and the Oral Bxsmi- 
nation of four papers of 100 marks each. 

In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 40 per cent of marks in each 
paper and 50 per cent of marks in the aggregate: Candidates obtaining 66 
per cent of marks in the aggregate shall be placed in the First Class and 
those obtaining 50 per cent or more in the Second Class,” i 


The papers will be renumbered as follows :— 


Paper I 3 . Sociology. 

. Paper II .. Applied Economies. 

‘Paper ITI . Laws relating to Industries (Part T) 
Paper IV | .. Laws relating to Industries (Part TI). 
Papr V .. Statistics , 

Paper VI .. Personnel Management. 

Paper VII i .. Social and Industrial Psychology. 

Paper VIII .. Public Health Administration and 
l Sanitary Laws. a 


The above changes in the Regulations and Syllabuses have taken effect 
from the examination of 1957. — - ^ f 


Statutes and Ordinances regarding the composition, Powers 
and Duties of the Council of the University College 
of Medicine, the Executive Committee and the 
Managing Committee. 


(1) The University shall provide for Post-Graduate Teaching, Study 8nd 
Research in Medical Science in the University College of Medicine. Fost- 
Graduate teaching in Medical Science in Calcutta shall be conducted in the 
name and under the control of the University as hereinafter provided. 


Ezplanation— The term ‘Post-Graduate’ as used in this Part has referenco 


only to the examinations for the degrees of Dcctor of Medicine. Master of 


. Surgery and Master of Obstetiies, D.Pbil., and the Post-Graduate Diplomas 


Bot 


and such other Degrees aud Diplomas in various branches of Medical Science 
as may be determined by the Senate from time to time by Statutes, Ordinances 


Bodies in the University. 


1. The management of the University College of Medicine shall vest in a 
Council. The Couneil shall— 


> and regulations framed in this behalf on the recommendaiion of the relevant 
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Statutes : (i) draw up the constitution of each department after explor- 
Powers of th» ing ihe facilities available from the different Medical 
College Council Colleges and institutions at the initial stage ; 


(ii) plan and co-crdinate Post-Graduate leaching in different 
Medical Colleges and Lastitutions ; | 

(iii) inspect dipartmanis in the Medical Colleges and institu- 
tions and assay suitability for the teaching of Poste 
Graduate subjects ; 

(iv) arrange lectures, demonstrations and teaching for students 
of Post-Graduate Studies ; 

(v) co-ordinate research work undertaken by Medical Colleges 
and Institutions in branches of the medical sciences in 
co-operation wilh the Indian Council of Medical research 

; or other organisations of similar nature in India and 
abroad ; 

to?) organise and provide a Central Medical Library and 
Tábrary Service for the benefit of all, undertaking study, 
research or teaching ia medical science ; 

(21!) organis^ and provide a Central Museum for tbe benefit of 
all, undertaking study, resgarch or teaching in medical 
science ; 

(viii) make recommondations to the University for securing 
financia! grants for equipping and maintaining Post- 
Graduate Departments ia the recognised Medical Colleges 
and Institutions, 

(iz) recommend to the Accademic Council regarding recognition 
of Teashers for Post Graduate Medical Studies ; 

(z) recommend to the Syndicate stipends and honoraria for 
higher medical education or research ; 


(xi) obtain facilities in other institutions in India and abroad 
for Post-Graduate Study and research in subiects which 
way not be available in the institutions in West Bengal ; 


(wit; distribute the funds at its disposal, pooled from different 
sources, to the component units of the respective Depart- 
ments according to their needs and requirements ; 

(zii) deal with any other matter calculated directly or indirectly 
toimprove higher medical education and research. 


The Council shall have power to make decisions in all matters concerning 
the management of the college subject to confirmation, revision or modification 
by the Syndicate; provided that the Council shall have power to make whenever 
neveasary temporary teaching arrangements. within the Budgat grants with the 
previous permission of the Treasurer for a period not exceeding one year in any 


Cage. 
Statute : 2, The Council of the University College of Medicine shall 
Composition of consist of :— 
the :oliege 
Council, 
(a) President .. Vice-Chancellor (Ex-Officio). 
tb) Vice-President .. Tobe appointed by the Vice-Chausellor 


from among the Heads of the Departments 
of the University College of Medicine. 


. te) Heads of the Departments of the University College of Medicine. 
(d) Heads of the different Post-Graduile Units of different Medical Colleges 
anl Institutions recognised by the University for this purpose 
te) Three representatives of the Senate elected by the Sen3te from amoag 
its members. 
. (f) One representative of tha Academic Council elaetel by the Academic 
Council from among its members. 
(g) One representative of th» Syndicate elected by the Syndicate from amon7 
its members. s 
(A) The Daan of the Facalty of Medicine and ons represontitive of the 
Faculty elected by the Faculty fro n among its members, wen 
(i) Dean of the Faculty of Science. ° 
(j) Chairmen of the Boards of Post-Graduate Studies ia Medicine. 
(k) Director of Haalth Sarvises (Ex-Officio). 
(1) Director of Veterinary Services (Ex-Offizi»). 
(n) President of the West Bengal Medical Con asl. 
(n) President of the West Bang 1l Daatal Coaneil. 
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(c) Heads of ihe Different Medical Colleges and Iastitutions recognised for 
the purpose (unless included in id}, | 

Provided that à person coming under clause (c) or clause ff) or clause (g) or 
clause (1) shall not b» a member of more than one College Council. | 

The terms of office of the Vice-President and of the elected members of the 


. College Council shall be three years.. 


~ 


» 


Statute .8. There shall be an Executive Ccmmittee of the College 
Executive Council composed of as follows :— 

Committee its í 

duti es. 


. 


(a) Vice-Chanceilor—Chairman. l 
(b) Heads of the Departwents ¿f the University College of Medicine. 


(c) Heads of the different Medical Colleges and Institutions recognised for- 


this purpose. : 

(d) Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. ; . 

(e) Director of Health Services, West Bengal. 

(f) Two representatives of the teachers of Post-Graduate Departments of the 
college to be elécted by the teachers from amongst themselves. 


The -Proceediags cf the Executive Committee are subject lo confirmation by 
the Council. 


Ordinances: — 4. (1) There shall be a Head of each Department appointed 

Heads of by the Exceutive Committee, provided that for the first 

Departments. time for three years they shall be appointed by a Com- 
mittee consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Director. of 
Health Services, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and 
two members of the Syndicate. 


(2) For Co-ordination of teaching in each particular subject there shall be 
a Board of Studies consisting of teachers in that subject and a Chairman as 
envisaged in the Statutes relating to Boards of Post-Graduate Studios. 


5. There shall be a Managing Committee for each Department under the 
University College of Medicine. The Committee shall be composed as follows :— 


(a) Head of the respective Department. 

(b) Heads of respective Post-Graduate Units of different Medical Colleges 
and Institutions recognised for the purpose. a l 

(c) Two. representatives of the teachers of the respective Department elected 
by the teachers cf the Department from amongst themselves. 

T'he respective Managing Committee for each Department shall 

(a) assign students requiring teaching and trainn'g for Post-Graduate 
Degrees and Diplomas in Medical @ollege and Ias;ituiions recognised for the 

urpose. 

j (6) make arrangements for’ working of Post-Graduate Diploma courses in 
Medical Colleges and Institutions recognised for tha purpose. 

(c) recommend courses of studies for students qualifying for M.D., M.S., 
M.O., D.Phil. and for Post-Graduate Diplomas 

(d) submit to the Executive Committee the account of resource: and require- 
ments of each Department submitb33 to it by the respective Department. 

(c) take up other matters calculated to improve higher medical education and 
research relevant to respective Departments. 

6. The teaching staff for the University College of Medicine shall oonsist 


` cof (a) Teachers appointed and paid by the University ; b) Teachers whose 


services are, on the application of the University, lent from time to timo by 
the Provincial or Central Government or by an Institution and who during the 
“time they work under ihe University are University teachers; (c) Teachers in 
Medical Colleges and Institutions whose attainments specially qualify ¢hem 
for Post-Graduate instruction and who undertake at the request of the Univer- 
sity and for remuneration decided on by if, $2 deliver a course of lectures on 
selected topics; teachers in Colleges and Institutions whose attainments specially 
qualify them for Post-Graduate work, and who shall be recognised by the 
University as Extra-Mural L;ecturers, (d) persons engaged in other than educa- 
tion work who undertake, at the request of the Universitygeand for a remunera- 
tion decided on by it, to deal with special subjects in which they are authorities. 

They may be whole time teachers or part-time teachers. 

Explanation—(1) A teacher of tha University means a Professor, Reider, 
Lecturer or any other person bolding a teaching post, appointed or recognised 
by the University ; 

(2) If a question arises whether a person holds a teaching post withia the 
means of Section 2 (1) of the Act, the matter shall be referred t5 the Vice-- 
Chancellor whose decision shall be final, 


~ 


e 
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^ 7, There shall be à Secretary to the Council of the University College of 
Medicine. ; 


8. There shall be permanent ministerial staff and permanent lower 
subordinate staff attached to the College .and the departments, who shall be 
appointed according to the rules framed by the Syndicate from time to time and 
whose number and scales of pay shail be deterinined by the Syndicate. 


Meeting ofthe 9. The College Council shall meet ordinarily once in three 
College Council. months and as often as ib may be convened by the 
President. 


10. The Pr sident or in bis absence the Vice-President shall preside at 2 
. meetings of the Council, If both the. President and the Vice-President are 
absent, the members present shall elect one of them to be the Chairman. 


11. One.third of the total number of members he a quoram. 


12. Seven clear days’ notice shall be given for an ordinary meeting of the 
Council and three days’ for an emergency meeting. 


18. Subiect to the control of the President, the Vice-President shall give 
effect to the decisions of the Council and carry out the orders of the Syndicate 
and exercise such power as the Syndicate may confer, 


14. Regulations Chapter XVI—On Post-Graduate Teaching in Medicine 
stands repealed with the introduction of the statutes and Ordinances relating to 
the University College uf Medicine. 


Col, I Col, II 


(6} University College of Medicine 1, Anatomy. 
2. Physiology, Bicchemistry and 
Biophysics. 
3. Pharmacology. 
4, Pathology, Bacteriology and Medical 
Zoology. 
5. Cancer Research. 
6. Cardiology. 
7. Child Health, 
S. Dermatology 
9. ` Diseases of the Chest. 
10. Neurology. 
11. Experimental Surgery. 
12. Urology. 
18. Chest Surgery. 
14, Neuro Surgery. 
15. Orthopaedics. 
16. Obstetrics and Gynaecology. 
17. Ophthalmology. 
18. Radiology and Radio Therapeutics. 
19. Preventive and Social Medicine and 
such other subjects as may be  - ~ 
added to by the Senate on the 
advice of the Academic Council 
from time to time, 


Consequential Changes 


1. In Statute 1 (a) re University Colleges (p. 108) line 5, replace the word 
‘five’ by ‘six’ and insert ''(6) University College of Medicine” after (5) Uni- 
versity College of Iaw.” : 

2.* In Part I Statute 2 (p. 108) omit ‘and’ in the secc nd line, put a comma 
in its place and add after ‘IV’ ‘and Va’. EY 

8. In page 108 under Part II insert and the Council of the University 
Coliege of Medicine ‘‘after the '*University College of Law” in the brackets at 
the top of statute 3. l ] 

4. In Part JIT Statute 5 (I) (p. 109) replace ‘two’ by ‘Three’ and add the 
following after fii). © 

(iii) One Secretary for the University College of Medicine. 
5. In page 113, insert the new statules and ordinances ré the University 
College of Medicine as Part V (A) after ''Part V.” 


6. In page 116 add ‘‘and University College of Medicine” after " University z^ 


College of Law” in the title under Part A, second schedule to ordinance 85 re 
University Colleges. 
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CHAPTER—XLIV 


FIRST M.B.B.S. EXAMINATION ^ 


1. Any undergraduate of the University may be admitted 
to this examination provided he has fulfilled the following 
conditions :— 


(a) That he has attained the age of seventeen years on or 
before 31st December of the year of his admission into a college 
of Medicine affiliated to the University. 


(b) That he has passed the Intermediate Examination in 
Science with Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 


(c) That he has attended a regular course of study, Theoreti- 
cal and Practical, for not less than two years at a College of 
Medicine affiliated to the University up to the standard of the 
First M.B.B.S. Examination, subject to the provision im 
clause 8 below. [ 


2. The examination shall be held twice in each year, 
ordinarily in May and November, and shall commence on such 
dates as the Syndicate shall determine. Every candidate for 
admission to this examination shall send to the Registrar his 
application with -a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syndicate and the fee of Rupees Fifteen for Part I, Rupees 
Thirty-five for Part II or Rupees Fifty for Parts I and II, at 
least, twenty-one days before the date fixed for the commence- 
ment of the Seminar Examination. No separate fee will be 
charged for the Seminar Examination. A candidate who fails 
to pass or present himself for examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee, but he may be admitted to one 
or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed 

` fee on each occasion on producing à certificate that he. has, 
since the date of the last examination and within six months 
preceding the examination at which he intends appearing, 
attended to the satisfaction.of the Principal of the College a 
further course of study in the subject or subjects for that 
examination in which he had failed. l 

9. ‘The First M.B.B.8. Examination shall be dividgd into 
two Parts as shown below— i 

Part I—Organic and Physical Chemistry. 

(This may be taken at. the end of the first year). 

Part IL—(i) Anatomy. . 

(it) Physiology. 

The examination shall be Written, Oral and Practical. 

The examination in Organic and Physical Chemistry shall 
consist of— 
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(a) One Theoretical Paper, 

(b) A Practical Examination, and 

(c) An Oral Examination. 

The examination in Anatomy shall consist of— 
(a) Two Theoretical papers, 

(b) A Practical Examination, and 

(c) An Oral Examination. 

The examination in Physiology shall consist of-— 
(a) Two Theoretical Papers, 

(b) A Practical Examination, and 

(c) An Oral Examination. 


Three hours shall be allowed for each paper in each dubsent 

Candidates who passed the D.Se. Examination in Chemistry 
shall attend the theoretical and practical classes and shall have 
to pass the examination in the subject like those who have 
passed the I.Se. Examination. 

4. (i) In addition to the Regular University  Examina- 
tions, Seminar Examinations, which shall be College-cum- 
University Examinations, shall be held once a year in each 
subject, six weeks before the regular University Examinations in 
May and to make the Seminar Examinations feasible, the 
Medical Colleges shall follow the chronological order laid down 
in the syllabus of studies. Candidates shall appear in one 
Seminar Examination in a subject where the course of study is 
for one year and at two Seminar Examinations where the course 
of study is extended for two years. 

(2) The Seminar Examination shall be conducted by and 
at the college in which the candidates take their training. It will 
consist of an Oral and a Practical examination in each subject. 

(ii) Twenty-five per cent of each Oral and Practical Exami- 
nation full marks in each subject at the Final University 
examination shall be allocated to each Seminar Examination. 
Marks obtained in a subject by a candidate at the Seminar 
Examination will be added to the marks obtained in that subject 
at the University Examination for final assessment. In assess- 
ing marks at the Seminar Examination the examiners shall 
take into account the records of the work done in the Practical 
classes by the students during their period of study which 
should þe duly attested by the teachers in the p in Part I 
and Part II. 

(iv) ‘Phere shall be 50 per cent. external examiners from 
sister colleges under the University for the Seminar Examina- 
tions. ; 

5. In order to pass the First M.B.B.S. Examination a 
candidate must pass in all subjects of Part I and Part H. 

A candidate who fails to pass or to appear in Part I and/or 
Part II may appear in the subject or subjects in which he failed 
to pass or to appear at subsequent examinations provided that 
the two parts of the examination shall be completed within a 
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period of nineteen mouths from the date when the complete 
examination becomes due for the first time. 

After this period of nineteen months, a candidate will be 
required to prosecute a further course of study in all subjects ' 
of Part I and Part II to the satisfaction of the Principal of 
the college. ` 

6. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate 
shall publish a list of successful candidates arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Every candidate shall, on passing, receive & 
certificate in the form entered in Appendix A. Candidates who 
obtain at least 75 per cent. of marks in any subject shall be. 
deemed to have passed with Honours in that subject, provided 
the candidate has passed in all parts of the First M.B.B.S. 
Examination in his first attempt. 

On the recommendation of the examiners in a particular 
subject a Gold Medal may be awarded to a candidate who has 
particularly distinguished himself in Honours in that subject 
for that examination. 

7. The full marks including marks of Seminar Examina- 
tions, for each subject and the minimum marks required tor 


passing shall be as follows :— 
AL, 


8.8 48.8. 5 4 3 
557 a BSA $8 $9 8 QU 
Ha "2 Hs ga BÀ $m $3 
ee && BEES DE AA Sea ER 
Port I— 
Organie and Physical 100 50 | 060 50 95 200 100 
Chemistry. 
Part II— 
Anatomy 25 200 100 13120 100 50 | 400 200 
Physiclogy ? .. 2900 100 120 100 50 | 400 200 


8. The course of study for the First M.B.B.S. Examination 
shall be as follows :— 

(i) Organic and Physical Chemistry. 
(ii) Physiology. 

(in) Anatomy. 

(iv) Introduction to normal Psychology. 

Note.—The demonstration of structure and function in the 
teaching of Anatomy and Physiology should be correlated and 
done as far as possible on the living subject and should include 
information obtained from Radiology. No examination in sub- 
ject (iv) will be held at this stage. 

9. The minimum number of lectures and Practical classes 
will be as follows :— 


I. Organic and Physical Chemistry—Lectures, 40. Practi- 
eal classes, 25 (of two hours each). 


a 
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II. Anatomy—(a) Lectures—100 (2 courses of 50 lectures 
each). 
(b) Dissevtion of the ‘cadaver and study of the dissected 
specimen. . 
(c) Practical classes on Micro-Anatomy—25 (of two ‘hours 
. each). 


Ili. Physiology. 

(a) Lectures—100 (2 courses of 50 lectures each). 

(6) Practical classes in Biochemistry—25 (of two hours each). 

(c) Practical classes in Experimental RAY ORY db (of two 
hours each). i 

l Each year shall be divided into two terms, viz., Summer 
term from January to June and Winter term from July to 
December. 

10. The following are tbe Syllabuses for the subjects men- 
tioned in rule 8 above and they may be modifed by thẹ Academic 
Council from time to time on the recommendation of the Board 
of Undergraduate Studies in Medicine and the Faculty of 
Medicine, : 


(I) ORGANIC AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Theoretical 


Definition and recognition of Organic Compounds. Isolation 
and purification of Organic Compounds. Criteria of Purity— 
determination of melting and boiling points. 

Composition of Organic Compounds. Detection of the ele- 
ments—Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, 
Arsenic and the Halogens in Organic Compounds. 

Quantitative analysis. Determination of molecular weight, 
Determination of formulae. f 

Isomerism, Metamerism, Polymerism, Tautomerism and 
Stereo-isomerism, Optical activity. 

Hydrocarbons—Saturated (Ethane and Methane) and un- 
saturated (Ethylene and Acetylene). Halogen derivatives— 
Chloroform, Carbon tetrachloride and Iodoform. 

-Aleohols—Baturated and Unsaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, 
Glycerol and Allyl). 

Biühers-—Ethyl Ether. 

Aldehydes-—Formaldehyde, acetaldehyde and chloral. 

» Ketones—Acetone, i 

Fatty acids-e-Saturated (formic, acetic, butyric, palmitic 
ind stearic) and Unsaturated (oleic, linoleic and linolenic acids). 

Lactic, oxalic, tartarie and citrie acids. 

Glyeuronie acid. —- 

 Amino-acids—glyeine, histidine, leucine and tyrosine. 

- Acetyl chloride and acetic anhydride. 
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Esters—ethyl acetate and amyl nitrite. 

Amines and Amides—ethylamine, histamine and acetamide. 

Fats, oils and waxes—specially those relating to foodstuffs 
and medicine. Hydrogenation. Saponification. Sterols. 

Carbohydrates—glucose, fructose, cane sugar, lactose, mal- 
tose, starch, dextrin, glycogen, inulin and cellulose. 

Cyanogen compounds—Hydrocyanic acid, Cyanides anc 
F'erro-cyanides. 

Urie Acid and Caffeine and their general reactions. 

Aromatic Conipounds— Preparation and properties of Ben- 
zene, Toluene, Benzene—sulphonic acid, Nitrobenzene, Aniline, 
Benzyl-aleohol, Benzaldehyde, Mandelic acid, Benzoic acid, 
Salicylic acid, Phenol, Resorcinol, Pyrogallol and Gallic acid. 
Tannie and picric acids, Naphthalene. 

Heterocyclic—Pyridine, Quinoline and Pyrrole. 

Alkaloids—Sources and general properties of Quinine, Mor- 
phine and Atropine. | 

Glycosides—general properties of Amygdalin and Digitoxin. 
A general knowledge of proteins and enzymes. 

N.B.—The whole course of Organic Chemistry will be 
treated in an elementary way and, as far as possible experi- 
mentally, with special reference to the needs of medical 
students. ( 


. Practical 


Practical demonstrations, where feasible, on crystallisation, 
vacuum and steam distillations, determination of melting and 
boiling points, polarimetry and determination of pH. 

Individual work by the students on— 

1. Detection of C, H, N, 5, P, As and the Halogens in 
Organic Compounds. 

2. General reactions and tests for methyl alcohol, ethyl 
&icohol, glycerol, chloral, ethyl-ether,- formaldehyde, acetal- 

dehyde, acetone, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, iodoform, 

s cyanides, glucose, sucrose, lactose, maltose, starch, dextrin, 

urea, uric acid; formic, acetic, oxalic, lactic, tartaric, citric, 
benzoic, salicylic, gallic and tannic acids and phenol. 

8. Preparation of Osazones. ! 

4.' Saponification of fats and oils, preparation of fafty 
acids. | 
5. Quantitative estimation of glucose and uric acid. 
N.B.—In assessing marks at the Seminar Examination the 

examiners will take into account the records €f the Practical 
work of the candidate duly attested by the Professor. 


- PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A short course which shall include the study of the 
following :— 
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Theory of sciution, Ionic theory, Electrolytes, Hydrogen-ion 
concentration and pH. Buffers, Colloids, Adsorption. Osmosis, 
Surface tension, Catalysis, Mass action and Reversible reactions, 
Radio-activity. Isotopes. 


(II) PHYSIOLOGY 


Theoretical 
l'irst-year—(Winter Term) 

(1) Introduction: 

Fundamental phenomena of life. The cell and its differen- 
tiation. Tissues and organs of the body. 

(2) Biochemical principles: 

Elementary constituents of protoplasm. Chemistry of 
Proteins, Carbohydrates and Lipides. 

(3) Biophysical principles: 

Osmotic pressure. H-ion concentration. Neutrality 
regulation. Properties of colloids. Adsorption. Electrical 
Phenomena in living tissues. Enzyme action and Catalvsis. 

(4) Nerve Muscle Physiology: 

Excitation process in a nerve and its propagation. Changes 
undergone by a nerve on stimulation. Polarisation Phenomena 
in nerve. Electrotonus. Reaction of Degeneration. Neuro- 
muscular transmission. Different types of muscles in the body. - 
Changes on excitation and ‘nature of the contractile process. 
Physiology of muscular exercise. 

(5) Alimentation. Metabolism, Nutrition and Dietetics: 

Normal diets. Vitamins. Milk—its properties. The 
digestive organs and their structure and functions. Gastro- 
intestinal hormones. Liver. Movements of the alimentary canal. 
Absorption of the foodstuffs and their metabolism. Biological 
value of proteins. Blood sugar and its regulations. Mineral 
metabolism and Metabolism during starvation. Nutrition of an 
individual. l 


First-year-—(Summer term) 

(6) The Circulatory System : 

Blood. Regulation of blood volume and its determination, 
Specific gravity of blood. Reaction of blood and its regulations. 
Composition and functions of blood plasma. Plasma proteins-- 
their origin and functions. Red bone marrow. Origin, composi- 
tion, fate and functions of the formed elements. Chemistry of 
haemoglobin and its compounds and derivatives. Coagulation 
of blood. Haemolysis. Blood Groups. 

e 


Heart: 


Structure and properties of cardiac muscle. Cardiac cycle. ™ 
Action of valves. Heart sounds. Apex beat. Endocardiae 
pressure. Nutrition of the heart and Coronary circulation. 
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Electrocardiogram. Output of heart. Origin and propagation 
of the cardiac impulse. Nervous regulation of heart. Cardiac 
reflexes, l l . 
Vascular system: Course and Circulation of blood. 
Structure of arteries, capillaries and veins. Peculiarities of ` 
Cerebral, Pulmonary, Hepatic, Portal: and Renal circulations. 
Time of complete circulation. Velocity of blood flow. Pulse— 
arterial and venous. Innervation of blood vessels and control of 
circulation. Blood pressure and its regulation. Control of 
capillary circulation. 

(7) The Reticulo-endothelial System: Spleen- ~Lymphatic 
glands. - Pr | 

(8) Tissue Fluid. Lymph and tissue fluids, Oedema. 

(9) The Respiratory System: | 

Anatomy and minute structure of the respiratory organs. 
Mechanism of respiratory movernents. Spirometry. Chemistry 
of respiration. Composition of inspired, expired and alveolar air 
Respiratory quotient. Basal Metabolism. Gases in blood and 
their tension. Transport of oxygen and carbon-dioxide in blood. 
Mechanism of external and internal respiration. Control of 
respiration. Cheyne-Stokes respiration. Apnoea, Dyspnea, 
 Anoxia, Cyanosis,” Asphyxia, Effects of high and low atmos- 
pheric pressure. Acclimatisation. Mountain sickness. Caisson 
disease. Artificial respiration. Tiffects of respiration on 
circulation. . 


Sécond-year—(Winter term) 


(10) The Sense Organs: | 

General features. Classification of sensations. Sensory end 
organs. Sensory pathways. . 

(a) Vision—Anatomy of the eye. Errors of refraction and 
their correction. Mechanism of accommodation. Structure and 
functions of the coats-of the eye-ball. Ocular reflexes. Visual 
field. Visual pathway. : Colour vision. Cclour blindness. 
Binocular vision. 

(b) Hearing—Structure of auditory apparatus. Gonduction 
of sound waves.’ “Helmholtz Theory. Cochlear response. 
Vestibular apparatus. l j 

(c) Taste and Smell—Strueture and-function of the receptor 
organs. 

(d) Cutaneous and Deep Sensation—Stryeture and function 
of the receptor. | 

(11) Voies and Speech. Anatomy of the larynx. Mechanism 
of the production of voice and speech. 

(12) The Endoerine organs; 

(18) Repreduction : 
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Primary and secondary—Sex organs and secondary sex 
characters. Mammary gland ‘and prostate. Placenta and its 
functions. Foetal respiration and circulation. 


Second-yoar (Summer term) 


(14) The Excretory System: 

Kidney: Formation and chemical composition of urine. 
Structure and functions of the Kidney. Constituents of Urine— 
normal and abnormal. Volume of urine. Physiology of micturi- 
tion. Renal efficiency tests. 


(15) The Integumentary System: | 


Structure and functions of the skin. Formation, composi- 
tion and secretion of sweat and sebum. Body temperature and 
its regulation. 


(16) The Nervous System: 


General features of the central nervous system. Structure 
and functions of the spinal cord. Reflex action in animal and in 
man. Reciprocal innervation. Structure, connection and func- 
tions of the Midbrain, Pons and Medulla. Functions of the 
Corpus Striatum, Thalamus, Hypothalamus. Distribution and 
functions of cranial nerves and spinal nerves. Structure, connec- 
tions and functions of the cerebrum and cerebellum. Localisa- 
tion of functions of the cerebral cortex. Conditional reflexes. 
Cerebrospinal fluid. The autonomic nervous system. Chemical 
transmitters. Regulations of posture and equilibrium. Labyrin- 
thine sensations. 


PRACTICAL 


A. Biochemistry (Practical). 


The chemical tests of proteins and their deak. products. 
Emulsifieation and saponification of fats. Tests for glycerol, 
cholesterol. General reactions and distinguishing tests for mono- 
di and polysaccharides of physiological importance. The qualita- 
tive analysis of milk, and Composition of saliva. Examination of 
gastric contents and the estimation of total acidity, free HCl and 
combined acid. Actions of ptyalin and pepsin. Haemoglobin, its 
principal derivatives and compounds. Chemistry of blood and 
bile. Detection of substances of Physiological importance. 

Urine—Examination of normal and abnormal constituents 
and of urinary sediments. Quantitative examination for sugar, 
chlorides, phosphates, urea and albumin. 


B. Biochemistry (Demonstration). 
Blood—Quantitative estimation of glucose, NPN, urea, uric 


‘acid, creatinine, calcium, cholesterol. 


Urine—Estimation of ammonia, uric acid, creatinine and 
acetone bodies. 
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Chemistry of cer ebro-spinal “fluid. Analysis of inspired, 

expired and alveolar air. Use of Douglas bag. Polarimeter. 
Colorimeter. 


dæ y 


C. Biophysics (Demonste ation). . 


Experiments illustrating the practical applications of the 
following. phenomena to physiological: processes. 


Filtration. Diffusion. Surface-tension. Viscosity. Hydrotrophy. 
. Osmosis. Colloidal “state. Adsorption. H-ion concentration. 
‘Permeability of cell membrane. 
T D. , Experimental Physiology (Practical). n E 

AEE up the apparatus for electrical stimulation of the 

æ tissues and, for. recording their activities. Use of induction coil, 

keys, commutators, rheocord, myogr aph. and revolving drums. 
Nerve- muscle preparation. Excitation by.- -different types of 
.Süniuli: simple muscle curve, effects of temperature and load, 
"ealgulation of work done by the muscle, effects of fatigue, effects 
.' of successive stimuli. Genesis of pMinus. Velocity of nerve 
.— impulse. ' 4 

Frog’s Heart: Normal heart tracing, effects of warming and 
cooling the sinus, vagal inhibition, effects of ions and drugs, first 
and second -Stannius ligatures, all or none law, staircase 
phenomenon, refractory period, extra systole and compensatory 
pause. _ 

Experimental Physiology (Demonstration). 

- Electrical changes in muscle and nerve during activity. 

" Electrotonus. Pfluger’s law of contraction. Capillary circula- 

tion in frog. Perfusion of mammalian and frog’s heart. 

Recording blood pressure in animals. Intestinal movements and 
uterine contractions by Dale’s apparatus. _ 

E. List of experiments which should be performed on the. 
living human subjeets as far as possible or conveniently demons- 
trated in the practical classes :— 

(2 Circulatory System: 
. Heart—Clinical and Fluroscopie examination. Eleotro- 
cardiogram. Response to exercise. 


Blood Pressure. Sphygmomanometry—Determination at 
rest and after exercise. Pulse tracing—Sphygmoeraphy and 
Polygraphy—Radial and. Jugular. 

Blood— Specific gravity. Fragility and sedimentation rate of 
R. B. C. size of R.B.O. Bleeding time, coagulation time and 
prothrombin time. Platelet count. Blood, Grouping. 

-Haematocrit—Blood Plasma-Corpuscle ratio. 

(2) Respiratory System— ; 

Examination of the chest-inspection, palpation: percussion 

- gnd auscultation. Respiratory efficiency tests. Determination 
‘of vital capacity and B.M.R. Artificial respiration. Determina- 
tien of respiratory quotient. Fluroseopic examination of chest. 
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(8) Digestive System: E P 


z 


Functional efficiency tests ‘for liver and pancreas. X-Ray 
examination of the gastro-intestinal .tract after barium meal. 


| (4) Nervous System:— n : 


Study 


of superficial and desp e Reaction time. 


(5) Nerve muscle physiology :— , 


.Fatigue in human muscle—Ergograph and Dynamometer. 


(6) Special and Cutancous senses :—. 


Study of cutaneous and deep sensations. Uses of aesthe- 
siometer, ‘porimeter and ophthalmoscope. -Tests of colour 
blindness. Olfactometer. Experiments on taste sensations. 
Tests of hearing. ; E i pum 


"D PExcretory System :— 


Renal 


^R. 


efficiency tests. d 


lhe written papers | in -Physiology shall be distributed a AS 


follows : — 


[m 


Paper I: Bleed and oe their circulation, Toleo: l 
endothelial System —Spleen: Respiration. Kidney and Seere: © 
tion of Urine. ..Micturition. Skin. Regulation of Body tem- 


perature. 


Sense organs. 


Paprr II: Endocrine organs. Nervous system. Nerve 
muscle-physiology. Alimentation and metaholism—enzymes- 
Biochemistry of protein, Carbohydrate and Lipide. Nutrition and 


Dietetics. 


Reproduction. 


(III) ANATOMY 


The curriculum should be divided under the following 
headings :— 


I. Gross Anatomy—to be dealt under the following cate- 


gories : — 


(A) Introductory Lectures with Demonstration. 

(B) Systematic Series. 

The study to be covered by didactic lectures, lecture 
demonstrations, surface and radiological anatomy and by dis- 


section of 


the cadaver and study of dissected specimen. 


Knowledge thus obtained together with correlation of facts 


should be 


integrated into Living Anatomy. Details of topo- 


graphical relations should be stréssed for those parts which are 
of importance in general practice. 
(i) Superior and Inferior Extremities, Head and Neck, 


Thorax, Abdomen and Pelvis—to be studied region- 
ally and system by system. Special reference to be 
made to development and its anomalies, segmental 
innervation, functional groups of muscles in relation 
to joints or otherwise. Applied anatomy. 
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(4) Endocrine Organs—with special reference to develop- 

ment and applied anatomy. 

LI, Developmental Anatomy—General principles of deve- 
lopment and growth and the effect of hereditary and environ- 
mental factors—to be given by lectures, charts, models and 
slides. 

II. Neuro-Anatomu— Gross anatomy of brain and spinal 
cord and the main nerve tracts. The peripheral nerves. Cranial 
nerves—their nuclei, course and- distribution: Autonomic’ 
nervous system. Development and anomalies. Applied ana- 
tomy. ” 

The study to be covéred by lectures, lecture-demonstrations, 
dissection of brain and cord, and clinical co-relations. 

N.B.—The practical study should precede the study of 
physiology of nervous system. Early correlation with the 
clinieal course is desirable. 

IV. Micro-Anatomy (Histology)—Practical—The compound 
microscope. Staining of fresh tissues; epithelial, endothelial 
and connective tissues, nerve, muscles, etc. and preparation and 
staining of blood films (frog and man). 


Blood—Differential Count. Staining and identification of 
cells of bone marrow. Film preparation. ; Haemocytometry. 


Staining and identification of section of different mam- 
malian tissues. | 


Demonstration: Methods of preparation, embedding and 
cutting of paraffin and frozen sections and their staining. 


lST-YEAR 
(a) Winter term— 
General Anatomy and PRESIDE 
(b) Summer term— 


Inferior Extremities, Thorax and Abdomen, 


SECOND-YEAR 
Winter term— 
Superior Extremities, Head and Neck. 
Summer term— 
Neuro-Anatomy, Micro- Anatomy, Head and Neck. 


The written papers in Anatomy shall be distributed as 


follows :-— T 


Paper I Head-Neck, Central Nervous System, Special 
Senses and Superior Extremity. 

Paper II Thorax, Abdomen and Pelvis, Inferior Bx- 
tremity. 
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NOTIFICATIONS 
(IV) INTRODUCTION TO NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Lectures— _ 


(a) definition of Psychology as a Scie ice and its difference 
irom other Sciences, 


(b).Conseption of the mind. di 


(c) Mesmer aud his theory. Hypnotism structure of 
consciousness. 


(d) Freud and his theory—Dynomies of the unconscious. 


Development of the libido. 

(e) Other contemporary schools of Psychology. l 

(f) Relation between mind and body in health and disease. 
(9) Perception. Imagination. Ideation. Intelligence. Me. 
mory. 


(^) Cognition.  Conation. Affect. Instinct. Sentiment. 
Behaviour, 


CHAPTER XLV | 
FINAL M.B.B.S, EXAMINATION 


l Any’ candidate who fulfils the following conditions may 
be admitted to this examination :— 


(2) That he has passed the First M.B.B.S. Examination 
nt least three years previously. 


(b) Thst he has completed a regular course of study, 
theoretical and practical, in the subjects of the examination 
extending over a period of at least three years subsequent to 
his passing the First M.B.B.S. Examination in a College of 
Medicine affiliated to the University to the Final M.B.B.S. 
standard, subject to the provision in clause (3) below. 


2. The Final M.B.B.S, Examination shall be divided into 
three parts, Part I, Part IT and Part III, embracing subjects 
as defined hereafter. 

The examination in each part shall take place twice in each 
year, ordinarily in May and November, and shall commence on 
such dates as the Syndicate shall determine. Every candidate 
for admission to the examination shall send to the Registrar 
his application with a certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Syfidicate and a fee of Rs. 40 for each part of the examination, 
at least twenty-one days before the date fixed for commencer. 
ment of the Seminar Examination. No separate fee will be 
charged for the Seminar Examination. A candidate who fails 
to pass or preseht himself for the examinztion shall not be 
entitled to claim a refund of the fee, but may be admitted to 
one or more subsequent examinations in that part on payment 
of the prescribed fee on each occasion on producing a certificate 
that he has since the date of the last examination and within 
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six months preceding the examination which he intends 
appearing at, attended to the satisfaction of the Principal of 
the College a further course of study in each of the subjects 
ih which he had failed or did not appear at the previous 
examination. 

A candidate may appear in Part I at the end of the 
Srd-year and Part II at the end of the 4th-year. A candidate 
may, however, take up at the end of the oe -year Part I, Part II 
and Part III separately or together. 


9. Every candidate shall be examined in the following 


subjects :— 
Part I 
Pharmacology ... "This may be taken at the ond of the 8rd-year 
i Part IF 


Group A Pathology, Bacteriology ) 
and Parasitology. | 


Group B Preventive and Social | These may be taken at 
Medicine. | the end of the 4th-year 
Group C Forensic and State | together or separately.” 
Medienie. 
Part III 


Group A Medicine including Clinical Therapeutics, Applied 
Anatomy and Physiology, Clinical Pathology, 
Children’s diseases, Skin -diseases and Mental 
. A diseases. 
Group B (i) Surgery including Applied Anatomy and Physio- 
~ logy, Clinical Pathology, Clinical Therapeutics, 
Anaesthesiology, Radiology, Orthopaedics, Vene- 
real diseases, Dental diseases and Surgical 
diseases of infancy and childhood. 
(ii) Ophthalmology and Diseases of Ear, Nose and 
Throat. 
Group C Obstetrics and Gynaecology and Infant Hygiene 
including Applied Anatomy and Physiology, 
Clinical Pathology and Clinical Therapeutics. 


The examination shall be Witten, Oral, Practical and/or 
Clinical as provided hereunder, three hours Reing allowed for 
each paper. 

The examination in Pharmacology and Therapeutics shall 

æ consist of :— 

(a) One Theoretical Paper. An average of at least half-an- 

hour should be allowed to answer each question. 
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(b) An Oral examination. 

(c) A Practical examination, including" practical pharmacy. 

The examination in Pathology, Bacteriology and Parasitology 
shall consist of :— 

(a) One Theoretical Paper. An average of at least half-an- 
5our should be allowed to answer each question. 

(b) A Practical examination. 

(c) An Oral examination including questions on macroscopic 
and microscopic specimens. 


The Examination in Preventive and Social Medicine shall 
consist of :— 

(2) One Theoretical Paper. An average of at least half-an- 
hour should be allowed to answer each question. 


(b An Oral examination. 


The examination in Forensic and State Medicine shall 
consist of :—~ ` 


(a) One Theoretical Paper. An average of at least half-an- 
hour should be allowed to answer each question. 


(b) An Oral examination. 
The examination in Medicine shall consist of:— 


(a) Two Theoretical Papers. An average of at least half-an- 
hour should be allowed to answer each question. 


(b) An Oral examination including questions on patho- 
logical specimens and interpretation of X-ray records and charts. 


(c) A Practical examination including examination of secre- 
tions, testing of urine, clinical microscopy and prescription 
writing. 

(d) A Clinical examination, including Therapeutics; at least 

 half-an-hour being allowed to the candidate for the examination 
of and report on his principal case. 


The examination in Surgery shall consist of:— 


(a) Two Theoretical Papers. An average of at least half. 
an-hour should be allowed to answer each question. 


(b) A Clinical examination, at least half-an-hour being 
allowed to the candidate for the examination of and report on 
hig principal case. 

(c) An Oral examination in which questions on Surgical 
Pathology, X-ray records and pathological slides and specimens. 
shall form special parts. 


(d) A Practical examination in which questions on the uso 
of surgical instruments and appliances, and on the application 
cf splints and bandages shall form special parts. It shall include 
Surgical Anatomy and operation on cadaver whenever feasible. 


The examination in Ophthalmology and Diseases of Har, 
Nose and Throat shall consist of :— 


e 
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(2) One Theoretical Paper. An average of at least half-ap 
hour should be allowed to auswer each question. 
.(b) A “linical examination and the candidate’s report on 
his principu, case. i 
(c) An Oral examination. 
The examination in Obstetries and aynaecolog gy and Infant 
Hygiene shall consist of:— 
(a) Two Theoretical Papers. An average of at least half-an- 
hour should be allowed to answer each question. 
(b) An Oral examination including questions on pathological 
specimens, models and X-Ray films. 
(c) A Practical examination on Obstetrics and Gynaeco- 
‘logy including questions on instruments and appliances. 
(d) A Clinical examination at least half-an-hour being 
allowed to the candidate for the examination of and report on 
his principal case. P 


4. (i) In addition to the Regular University Examina- 
tions, Seminar Iixaminations which shall be College-cum- 
University Examinations shall be held twice a year in each 
subject, six weeks before the regular University Examinations 
and to make the Seminar Examinations feasible, the Medical 
Colleges shall follow the chronological order laid down in the 
Syllabus of Studies. Candidates shall appear in one Seminar 
Examination in a subject where the course of Study is for one 
year and at two Seminar Examinations where the course of 
Study is extended for 2 years. 

(ii) The Seminar Examinations shall be conducted, by and 
at the colleges in which the candidates take their training. It 
will consist of an Oral, Practical and for Clinical Examination. 

(iit) Twenty-five per cent. of each Oral, Practical and/or 

Clinical Examination full marks in each subject at the Final 
University Examination will be allocated to each Seminar 
Iixaminátion. Marks obtained in a subject by a candidate at 
the Seminar Examination will be added to the marks obtained 
in that subject at the University Examination for final assess- 
ment. In assessing marks at the Seminar Examination the 
examiners shall take it into account the records of the work 
done by the candidate during their period of study. . 

(iv) There shall be 50% external examiners from sister 
colleges under the University for the Seminar Examinations. 


5. As soon as possible after the examination in Part T, 
Part II or Part ITI the Syndicate shall publieh a list of candi- 
dater who have passed, arranged in alphabetical order. Candi- 
-dates who obtain at least 75 per cent. of marks in any group 
æ of either Part I, Part IT or Part III shall be deemed to have 
passed with Honours in that group, provided that the candi- 
_date passes in all the groups of Part.I, Part TI and. Part IIT 

in his first attempt. 
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On the recommendation of the examiners in a particular 
group a gold medal may be awarded to the eandidate who has 
particularly distinguisheđ Pee in Honours in that group for 
that examination. 


Every candidate, shall, on passing all the three parts of 
the Fiual M.B.B.S. Examination receive a certificate in the 
form entered in the Appendix A. 

6. In order to pass the Final M.B.B.S. Examination a 
eandidate must pass in Parts I, IT and III of the examination. 


In order to pass in Part I of the Final M.B.B.S. Examina- 
tion a candidate must pass in Pharmacology. 


In order to pass in Part II of the Final M.B.B.S. Examina- 
tion a candidate must pass in Group A—Pathology, Basteriology 
and Parasitology, in Group B—Preventive and Social Medicine 
and in Group C—Forensic and State Medicine. 


In order to pass in Part III of the Final M.B.B.S.,Examina. 
tion a candidate must pass in Group A—(i) Medicine and 
Therapeutics, in Group B—(2) Surgery and (4) Ophthalmology 
and Diseases of Har, Nose and Throat, and in Group C— 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology and Infant Hygiene. 


A candidate who fails to pass or to appear in Part I or in 
one or more groups of Part IT and Part III of the Final M.B.B.S. 
Examination may be examined in the group or groups in which 
he has failed or did not appear at a subsequent examination. 
Provided that the examination shall be completed within a 
period of nineteen months from the date of appearing for the 
first time in Part TIT of the Final M.B.B.S. Examination. 


Provided that in case a student has only one subject to 
pass at the end of this stipulated period of nineteen months 
he will be allowed to appear at the next examination in that 
particular subject and shall complete the examination within 
a period of 25 months from the date of appearing for the first 
time in Part IIT of the examination. 2 

After this period of twenty-five months a candidate will be 
required to prosecute a further course of study in all subjects of 
Part IIL to the satisfaction of the Principal of the College pro- 
vided that he has already passed in all the groups of Part I 
and Part iT. 


*- 
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8. During clinical nmm occupying 9rd, 4th and 5th-year 
of study i in a medical college, the student shall receive instruc- 
tions in the subjects of Part I, Part II, and Part III of the 
{inal M.B.D.S. Examination. 


9. The’ minimum number of lectures will be as follows’: — 
Pathology, pacheriology: and Parasitology 60 Lectures or De 


monstrations 
Preventive and Social Medicine .. 40 Do. 
Forensic and State Medicine e. 80 
Medicine including Therapeutics .. 80 
Mental Disease — ...  ... í De wee Oo i 
Pharmacology i. ox 57 o. 80 Lectures or De- 
, .  monstràátions 
Surgary 35 M ,. 80 


Ophthalmology and Diss és of Ear, Nose l 
and Throat ` . ae ig: AD 


(Ophthalmology—15, Diseases of Ear, "gens 
Nose and Throat—10) 


Obstetrics and Gynaecology including 
practical demonstrations and Infant. ^... A. 
Hygiene "A ate a _ aoe 60 


10. The following are the Syllabuses for the subjects men- 

— tioned in rule 8 above and they may be modified by the Academic 

Council from time to time on the recommendation of the Board 

of Undergraduate ee in Medicine and the Faeulty of 
Medicine: - " 


PHARMACOLOGY 


The idea of didactic lectures in Pharmacology is to give the 
student a clear outline of the current concept of action and 
uses of drugs and to provide a scientific foundation for rational 
therapy, without burdening him with mere factual details. 

The course ‘comprises of the following :— 

A. I. Introductory. 

Il. Drugs: Sources and Nature. Principles of drug 
action. Absorption. Distribution. Fate and clear- 
ance. Modifying factors. 

I~ Administration of drugs. 

IV. Drugs influencing metabolism and water balance. 

V. Drugs acting on the reaction of the body fluids. 

VI.- Heavy metals and metalloids. Radio-active elements, 

VII. Drugs acting on the various systems :— 


(a) Alimentary system. 

(b) Cardio-Vascular System. 

(c) Haemopoietie System—Blood Substitutes, Coa- 
gulants and Anticoagulants. 
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(d) Respiratory System. 
(e) Urinary System. 
(f) Reproductive System. . 
(g) Central Nervous System. 
(h) Autonomie Nervous System. 
(7) Muscles. 
(j) Skin and Mucous membrane. 
(k) Endocrines. 
VIII. Local and Systemic anti-infectives :— 
(a) Antiseptics and disinfectants. 


(b) Antibiotics and other chemotherapeutic agents. 
(c) Immunotherapy. 


IX. Chemotherapy of Malignant diseases. 
X. Vitamins and Nutrients,  . 

XI. Allergie Phenomenon: Anti-histaminic drugs. 
B. Pharmacy, Incompatibility and Prescription Writing, 

l. Preliminary-—Pharmacy, Definition and scope, Dis- 
pensing. Prescription and its parts, weights and measures used 
in prescriptions. Abbreviations used in prescriptions. 

2. Demonsirátion of Pharmaceutical preparations. 

9. Dispensing of— 

(a) Mixtures and Emulsions; (b) Pills; (c) Powders; 
(d) Plasters; (e) Ointments; (f) Lotions. 

4. Practice of Prescription writing, including incompati- 

bilities. 


C. Demonstration on Experimental Pharmacology. 


PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND PARASITOLOGY 


The course in Pathology, Bacteriology and Parasitology 
should be such as to impart to the students a thorough grasp 
of the basic knowledge of the subjects. Instructions should be 
given emphasising the application of the basic principles in the 
rd- and 4th-year of medical studies. 

Autopsy—A course of practical instructions on the conduct 
of necropsies and each student is to act as a Post-Mortem Clerk 
in a minimum of ten cases. 


Courses, of study— ` 
I. THEORETICAL e 


A. Bacteriology—Morphology. Biology. Sterilisation. 
Chemotherapy. Principles of artificial media. Infection. 
Defence reactions. Immunity. Hypersensitiveness. Skin tests. 

Systematic study of bacteria: habitat, important morpho- 
logical, cultural, bio-chemical, serological and toxie behaviour 
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of the commoner. pathogenic and non-pathogenic species. 
Pathological changes produced by disease-producing bacteria and 
their laboratory diagnosis. 

Staphylococci, Streptococci, Diplococci, Neisseria, Myco- 
bacterium tuberculosis (types), Mycobacterium leprae, names 
and differentiation of saprophytic from pathogenic mycobacteriae, 
corynebacterium diphtheriae; Diphtheroids and their differences 
from Corynebacterium diphtheriae. Aerobic  spore-bearing 
bacteria—Bacillus Anthracis and Subtilis. Anaerobes—General 
and Special features of the Pathogens. Names of some important 
non-pathogens and their roles. Gram-negative intestinal bacteria 
classification, identification of the pathogens-salmonella, vibrio, 
bacterium pasteurella. General idea about haemophilus, 
pseudomonas,  brucella, rickettsia, proteus. Spirochaetes— 
general idea, details of Trepponema pallidum and Leptospira- 
ictero-haemorrhagiae. 


Virus—general characters, classification of diseases, im- 
munological measures against some important virus diseases, 
e.g., Varicella, Rabies, Bacteriophage. 


B. Parasitology: 


Protozoa—classification, names of important Rhizopoda. 
Ent. histolytica, morphology, pathogenesis and pathogenicity, 
diagnosis, differences from Ent. coli. 

Sporozoa—species of Plasmodia, life history and patho- 
genesis, differentiation of species. 

Mastigophera—general broad morphological features, classi- 
fication, pathogenesis, vectors. Pathology of Kala-azar. Ciliata 
important features, source, disease due to Balantidium colli. 

Helminths—definition of certain terms, simple classification, 
differences between Nematodes, Cestodes and  Trematodes. 
Broad differentiating morphological features and broad life- 
history and pathogenesis of important species of Nematodes, 
Cestodes and Trematodes—infecting liver, lungs, intestine and 
blood—-general life-history. Differences between Schistosomes 
and other Trematodes, 


C. Pathology— 


" (a) Principles of General Pathology: Injury, inflammation 
and repair, degenerations—cloudy swelling, autolytic and post- 
mortem degeneration. Principles of fixation. Fatty change. 
Lipoid degeneration. Atheroma.  Hyaline, mucoid and amyloid 
degenerations. N@crosis and gangrene. Disturbances of pigment, 
calcium and uric acid metabolism. Avitaminosis. Anaemias. 
Disorders of growth-metaplasia; anaplasia, atrophy, hypertrophy, 
hyperplasia. Neoplasm-—classifieation—benign and malignant, * 
spread, aetiological factors, experimental carcinogenesis, theories. 
Areulatory disturbances—clotting, ischoemia, thrombosis, em- 
bolism, infarction; hyperaemia, oedema, shock, ischoemia. 
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(b) Pathology of Special Organs: Morbid Anatomy 
(Macroscopic) in commoner disorders, | | 


Jl. Lectures and/or Demonstrations 


Clinical and Chemical Pathology. 

Blood—Collection for different purposes. Estimation of 
haemoglobin, total count. -of R.B.Cs., W.B.Cs., Platelets, 
 M.C.H., M.C.V., M.C.H.C.,—signifieance. Differential leuco- 


eyte count. Malaria parasites, Leishmania, Trypanosomes in 
peripheral blood, marrow or spleen puncture material. 
Development of R.B.C. and W.B.C. Leukemia. Erythrocyte 
sedimentation. rate. Blood culture. Aldehyde and Chopra’s 
Test. . Bleeding and Coagulation time. Prothrombin time. 
Blood groups. Estimation of blood sugar. Sugar tolerance test. 
Liver function -tests especially bilirubin, Vanden  Bergh's 
reaction, Icterus index. 

Fractional Test meal—interpretation of curves. 

Urine—estimation. of urea—urea clearance test, water 
diuresis test, urinary deposits. : | 

Faeces—different ova—differentiation—BaciJlary dysentery. 
Amoebie dysentery. 

Examinations of Throat swab, Sputum, C.8.F., Ascitic 
and Pleural fluids. 


III. Practical 


Clinical and chemical Pathology: Estimation of Haemo- 
globin (by acidimetry). Count of R.B.Cs. and  W.B.Cs. 
Staining of thin and thick films, differential count and parasites. 
Erythrocyte sedimentation rate. Urine—physical, chemical, 
microscopical, quantity of-albumin and sugar. Faeces—physical, 
chemical (occult blood) and microscopical for ova and protozoa. 

Bacteriology: Methods of sterilisation, preparation of 
media, use of microscope. Gram and Acid Fast stains. 
Motility preparation. Gram positive and Negative cocci and 
bacilli. Special stains for Corynebacterium. Gram and Acid 
Fast stains of Pus and Sputum. 

McConkey’s Plate—Sugar reactions—Gram stain and 
motility of Gram negative intestinal bacteria. Widal and 
Bordet-Durham Reactions. . ° 

Demonstration of Pasteurella and of Spirochactes by dark 
&eld-illumination-—Fontana's stain—Levaditti's stain. Demons- 
tration of methods of Anaerobiasis and of Tetanus spores. 

Pseudomonas. * 

Morbid Histology :— 

- Practical training in methods of fixation, embedding, 
cutting and staining of Parafin and Frozen sections. 

Grey hapatisation, Acute appendicitis, Chronic appendicitis, 
Septic Liver abscess, Granulation tissue, "lubereulosis of lung, 
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Portal cirrhosis, Fabby liver, Malaria liver, Atheroma, Papil- 
loma, Fibro-adonoma, Fibroma, Fibromyoma, Squamous-colled 
and Basal-celled Carcinomas, Adeno carcinoma, Scirrous 
carcinoma, Encephaloid carcinoma, Secondary carcinoma in 
lymph gland, Round and Spindle-celled sarcoma. 


3rd year 

1. General Bucteriology. E 
2. Systematic Bacteriology. 

3. Principles of General Pathology. 
4. Morbid Histology. 

dth year 
1. Systematic Bacteriology. 
2. Parasitology. 
8. Pathology of Special Organs. i 
4. Clinical and Chemical Pathology. 
5. Morbid Histology. 


PREVENTIVE AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Instruction in this course should be given in the 8rd and 
4th years of medical studies by lectures, demonstrations and 
feld studies. 


I. Introduction to Preventive and Social Medicine— 


Concept, Man and Society. Aim and scope of Preventive 
and Social Medicme. Social causes of disease and social 
problems of the siek. Relation of economic factors and environ- 
ment in health and disease. 


II. Physiological Hygiene— 


(a) Food and Nutrition—Food in relation to health and 
disease. Balanced diets. Nutritional deficiencies and  nutri- 
tional survey. Food processing. Pasteurisation of Milk. 
Adulteration of Food and food inspection . Food poisoning. 

(b) Air, Light and Sunshine. 

(c) Effect of Climate—Humidity, Temperature, Pressure 
and, other Meteorological conditions—comfort zone. Effect of 
overerowding. l 

(d) Personal Hygiene—(cleanliness, rest, sleep, work); 
physical exercise and training. Care of health in tropics. < 


HI. Ens ironmental Sanitation— 


(a) Atmospheric Pollution—Purification of Air. Air 
Sterilisation. 


(b) Water Supplies—sources and uses, Impurities and puri- 


fication. Public water supplies in urban and rural areas. 
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Standards for drinking water. Diseases associated with water 
supply. 

(c) Garbage, refuse and excreta. Methods of collection, 
removal and disposal. Types of latrines and their uses. 
Utilisation of wastes, composing, sullage and sewage farming. 

(d) Disposal of the dead. 

(e) Principles of housing—Residential and Non-residential— 


Rural, Urban and Industrial. 
(f) Disinfection—Disinfectants. Deodorants, ‘Antiseptics, © 


Germicides. Methods of disinfection and sterilisation. 

(g) Insects—Insecticides and ‘Disinfection—Insects in 
relation to disease. ‘Insect control. 

(h) Protozoal and helminthic diseases—Life cycle of 
protozoa and helminths; their prevention. 


IV. Industrial Hygiene— 


(a) Health, Safety and Welfare of industrial workers. 
Industrial Hazards. 

(b) Occupational diseases. ' 

(c) Offensive ‘trades. Trade wastes and disposal. 

(d) Noise, fatigue, rest and recreation. 


V. Medical Statistics— NE" 


Principles and elements of Statistics. 
Vital Statisties. 


VI. Preventive Medicine— 


(a) Infection, resistance, immunity. General principles of 


prevention. and control of communicable diseases. Their 
application and prevention of common infectious diseases 
specially of tropics. - - 

(b) Natural History of diseases. 


(c) Important communicable diseases, specially plague, 
cholera, small-pox, diptheria, tuberculosis, malaria, kala-azar, 
filariasis, typhus, rabies, leprosy, venereal diseases, common 
virus diseases, e.g., common cold, measles, chicken-pox, 
poliomyelitis, infective hepatitis, helminthic infections, enteric 
fever and dysenteries; also animal diseases transmissible to 
man. Their description and methods of prevention. Spread by 
contact, by droplet infection, by environmental vehicles (water, 


_ soil, food, insects, animals, fomites, etc.). 


VII. Maternal and Child Health. 
VIII. School Hygiene— l 


Medical inspection and correction of defects. Control of 
communicable diseases in schools. 


pi 
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IX. Mental Hygiene— 
Elementary principles. 


X. Health Hducation— 
XI. Public Health Administration— 


Brief history of development of Public Health, Central, 
Provincial, Local authorities. Notification of communicable 
diseases. Elements of Public Health laws applicable to India. 
The Social responsibility of the Physician in the diagnosis, 
treatment and rehabilitation of a patient. 


XII. Lars, Festivals and Camp Sanitation. 
XIII, International Health Relations— 


Sea ports and air ports quarantine. International health 
regulations—vaccination and inoculation of passengers, rat and 
vermin control. International Health Organisation. 


AIV. Trafe Sanitation— T" ey, 


Railways, tramways, bus and other publie conveyances. 


^ PRACTICAL 


(a) Fiéld demonstrations should include visits to water 
purification’ plant; trenching ground, sewage, disposal works, 
incinerator, housing projects, urban, rural and industrial 
disinfecting stations, industrial plants, industrial bustees. 
Antimalaria operations, slaughter house, food markets, shop, etc. 

(b) Attendance at maternity and childwelfare centres, 
school, health clinics, chest clinics, V. D. clinics, infectious. 
diseases, hospitals, institution for mentally defective, municipat 
health office, vaccination depot, rural health centres, voluntary 
organisations for social welfare work, eto. 

N.B.—There should be an adequately equipped Hygiene 
Museum. | 

The course should be given by a' course of lectures or 
lecture-demonstrations for 40 hours and 10 field-demonstrations 
for 10 hours and 5 clinico-social conferences. 


- - 


Srd year 


Introduction to Preventive and Social Medicine. 
Physiological Hygiene. 

Environmental Sanitation. 

Industrial Hygiene. l 

Medical Statistics. | i - 
Fairs, Festivals and. Camp Sanitation. 

Traffic Sanitation. | 

11—18$69P 11 
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dth year 

1. Preventive Medicine. 

2. Maternal and Child Health. 

8. School Hygiene. 

4. Mental Hygiene. 

5. Health Education. 

6. Public Health Administration. 

T. 


International Health Relations. 


FORENSIC AND STATE MEDICINE 


The course of study for this subject should be as follows :—- 


A. A course of systematic theoretical lectures not less than 
80 covering the whole range of Forensic and State Medicine 
including Toxicology, Medico-legal aspects of Insanity, State 
Medicine as well as Medical Ethics and Laws. 

This course should be taken in the 4th-year of medica/ 
studies. 

B. Dewonstrations—not less than 10 on wet aud dry 

“apecimens, charts diagrams, toxicological specimens, drugs, 

weapons, X-Ray films, etc., of medico-legal interest. 


C. Attendance at not less than 12 medico-legal pos^. 
morlem examinations including demonstrations and the writing 
ot post-mortem reports for the same. E 

The detailed syllabus for the subject should includ the 
following sections :— 

(1) Definition—Forensic Medicine and State Medicine. 

(2) Elementary knowledge of methods of investigation. of 
criminal cases iù India. Procedure of giving medical evidence 
in Courts of Justice with special reference to Indian Evidence 
Act. 

(8) Medical Certificates and medico- ingat reports—Dying 

^ declaration and Dying depositions. 

(4) Methods of establishing identity ‘of a living subject and 
of a dead body. Sexual characteristics of the skeleton. Pinus 
lated bodies. Fragmentary remains, 

(5) Age—its medico-legal importance and methods of age- 
determination with special reference to eruption of teeth as well 
as radiological study of ossification centres for bones amd bony 
union. 

(6) Death—its medico-legal aspects. “Modes of death. 

Sudden death, its causes and medico-legal importance. 


Siens of death with special reference to cadaveric spasm. 
Rigor Mortis.  Suggilation. Putrefaction. ^ Adipoeere and 
Mummification. 

(7) Medico-legal examination of a dead body—Proéedure of 
holding autopsies in medico-legal cases. 

(8) Unnatural deaths and their recognition, 
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(9) Medico-legal wounds—their classification and detailed 
study. : 

(10) Elementary knowledge of examination of blood— 
chemical, microscopical, spectroscopical and biological examina- 
tions of blood stains. 

(11) Deaths by burns and scalds—Deaths from lightning, 
electric currents, heat and cold. 

(12) Starvation—its causes and  medico-legal importance. 
Effects of X-Ray ultra-violet and infra-red rays’ exposure. 
Post-mortem appearances in case of death. 

(18) Violent asphyxical deaths—Hanging, Strangulation 
incluaing throttling, Suffocation and  Drowning—MResusceitation 
of an apparently drewned person. 

(14) Sexual crimes—Impotence and Sterility. Virgisity and 
Defloration. Rape. Examination of seminal stains. 

Medico-legal aspects of pregnancy—Development of foetus. 
Delivery signs of recent and remote delivery in the living and 
the dead. 

Legitimacy and Inheritance. 

Abortions—Infanticide—Unnatural sexual offences and Sex- 
perversions. : Mir 

^ (15) Medico-legal aspects of Insanity. 

Procedure of examining a person alleged to be insane— 
lunacy certificates. i 

z Different modes of placing lunatics under restraint. 
Feigned Insanity. Illusion, Hallucination, Delusion and Obses- 
sion. 

Criminal Responsibility. 

Testamentary capacity—Lucid interval. " 

(16) ‘Toxicology: | 

General considerations of poisoning and its classification. 

Relationship of poisons and crimes. 

Actions of poisons and:factors modifying their action. 
Diagnosis of poisoning—Evidence of poisoning in the living and 
the dead, | 
_ Preservation of and despatch of viscera for ehemieal ana- 
lysis. 5h, 
Treatment of poisoning in general. 

— Toxicology of, the following poisons to be studied: — 

Corrosive mineral acids. Corrosive alkalies. Oxalic ‘acid. 
Carbolic acid. Phosphorus. Arsenic. Corrosive sublimate and. 
copper sulphate. Barium. Radium. Lead and antimony. 
Alcohol. Chloroform and Ether.  Chloral Hydrate. Aspirin. 
Paraldehyde.  Barbiturates and Opium. Datura. Belladonna. 
Canabis Indica. Cocaine. | Nux Vomi.  :Kerosine oil. 
Aconite. Nerium Oderum (White or pink oleander). Carbera 
Thevetia (Yellow oleander). Calotropis Procera and Gigantes 
(Hander or Akania). Plumbago. Zeylenica and Rosea (Chitra 
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and Lalchitra). Castor seeds. Croton seeds. Jequitry (Rati). 


" Bamacarpus Anacardium  (Bhela) Carbon Monoxide - and 


Carbon Dioxide. Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Sewer gas. Snake 
bite, its effects and treatment. Scorpion bites. Ptomaine 
ons | 


17) State Medicine. 


Instruetions, on legal E and duties of medieal 
men and on the generally recognised rules of Medical Ethics 
which may cover such matters as:— 

(i) The responsibilities and duties of the medical practi- 
tioners to the -State—Profegsional Secrecy and Privileged com- 
munication. 

(ii) The responsibilities of practitioners to their patients. 

(iii) The relationship of practitioners to one. another, 

(iv) Unprofessional conduct relating to advertising, can- 
vassing, and to association with’ unqualified persons. Malpraxis 
—Civil and Criminal. : 

(v) The Covering of unqualified assistants, practitioners 
and midwives. ` 

(vi) The duties of medical practitioners and the responsibi- 
lities of the Superintendent of a Hospital and his subordinate 
Medical Officers in cases of death under anaesthesia aud after 
surgical „operations. 

(vii) The funetions of State Medieal Council and its rela- 
tionship to Indian Medical Council. 

(vii) A code of Medical Ethics as approved by the Indian 
Medical Council. 

(ix) Attention should be called to all notices and instruc- 


tions issued from time to time by the State Meriga come on 


Medical Ethics and Laws. 


MEDICINE INCLUDING THERAPEUTICS 


A. A course of systematic instruction in the principles and 
practice of Medicine. 


B. During the first tiree months of the clinical period 


_ when the students will not be in charge of beds they will be 


given instruction on elementary methods of Clinical Examina- 
tion including physical signs, the use of common -instruments 
like Stethoscope, “Ophthalmoscope, ete., and the examination 
of body fluids (with demonstration on living subjects—normal 
and abnormal). Recognition of common pantera and parasites, 
their life-histor y and effects on the human stem. 


C. A medical clinical clerkship ios a period of nine months 
(excluding the first three months as mentioned in B) of which 
six months must be spent in the hospital wards and three months 
in the out-patient department, 
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f Note.—It is expected that each student will be given charge 
-of five beds while doing clinical clerkship in the in-patient wards. 
D. A clinical clerkship for two months in a children’s ward 
or hospital (in-patient department for one month and out 
patient department for one month). l 
E. During the period of medical ward-clerking for a period 
of one month it is expected that a student should, work as an 
intern clerk when he or she should be in hospital or close by. 
F. Lectures-demonstrations in clinical medicine and 
attendance in general in- patient and out-patient practice during 
at least two years which may run concurrently with the surgical. 
practice under Surgery. 


G. Instruction in Therapeutics and Prescribing. 
H. Instruction in Applied Anatomy and Physiology 
throughout the period of clinical studies to be arranged between 


the teachers of Anatomy and Physiology and of the clinical 
subjects. 


. I. Instruction throughout the period of meien clerkship 
in Clinical Pathology, to be arranged between the teachers of 
Pathology and of the clinical subjects. | 

J. As a maiter of convenience, it is suggested that instruc- 
tions may be given im the following manner during the three 
pum of clinical course in Medicine:— 


3rd-year 


Applied Anatomy and Applied Physiology. 
Diseases of the Respiratory System. 

Diseases of the Digestive System and Peritoneum. 
Diseases of Metabolism and Deficiency Diseases. 
Diseases of Blood, Spleen and Lymph Glands. 
Extra-Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Disorders of Endocrine System. 

Applied Therapeuties. i 


¢th-year 


Infectious Diseases. 

efulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Diseases of the Cardio-Vascular System. 

Diseases of the Genitourinary System. 

J oint-Disorders. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Psychological Medicine. 

Tropical Diseases. 

Diseases of Skin including Leprosy. æ 
Diseases of Infants and Children. 

Applied Therapeutics: 1 


giis 
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Applied Therapeutics. 

Applied Pathology. 

Radiology and Electrotherapeutics in ‘their application to 
medicine. 

Note.—(1) Throughout the whole period of the study the 
attention of the students should be directed by the teachers of . 
this subject to the importance of its preventive aspects. 

(2) Instruction in these branches of ‘medicine should be 
directed to the attainment of sufficient knowledge to ensure 
familiarity with the commoner conditions, their recognition and 
treatment. 

(3) Every student shall prepare and submit 20 complete 
case histories, ten being in the 8rd-year and ten in the 4th-year. 
‘These shall be considered in the Seminar Examination. 

The writter papers in the subject shall be distributed as 
follows : — 


Paper {I—Infectious Diseases. Disorders of Endocrine 
System. Diseases of Metabolism and Deficiency Diseases. 
Diseases of the Digestive System and Petitoneum. Affections 
of Joints and Peritoneum. Diseases of the Nervous System. 
Psychological Medicine. Common Diseases of the Skin. 


Paper II—Diseases of Children. Diseases of the Cardio- 
Vascular System. Diseases of the Respiratory System. 
‘Tuberculosis. Diseases of Blood, Spleen and Lymph Glands. 
Tropical Diseases. Diseases of Genitourinary System. 


SURGERY 


: A. A course of systematic instruction j in the principles and 
practice of Surgery. 

B. During the first three: months of: the clinical period 
when the students will not be in charge of beds, they will be 
given instructions on fundamentals of Clinical Examination 
including physical signs, the use of common instruments, 
asepsis and antisepsis, dressing of wounds, etc. Study of com- 
mon bacteria and parasites, their life-history and effects on the 
human system. 

C. A Surgical Dressership in the Hospital Wards for a 
period of nine months (excluding the first three months.as men- ^" 
tioned in Section B), of which six months must be spent in the 
hospital wards and three months in the out-patient department. 

Note.—lt is expected that each student Will be given inde- 
pendent charge of five beds while doing Sur gical Dressetship in 
the Indoor Wards. 


-. D. During the period of Surgical Ward Dressings for a 
period of one month as an.intern-clerk, during which the stu- 
dent is expected to be in residence in hospitals. or close by. 
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E. Leeture-demonstrations in clinical Surgery and attend- 
auce in general in-patient and out-patient practice during at 
least two years, which may run concurrently with the medical 
practice under Medicine (F). 

I, Practical instruction in surgical methods including 
physiotherapy. 

G. Practical instruction in minor operative surgery on the 
living. | 

H. Instruction in the administration of anaesthetics. 

I. A course of instruction in Operative Surgery. 

J. Instruction in Applied Anatomy and Physiology 
throughout the period of clinical studies to be arranged between 


the teachers of Anatomy and Physiology and of the clinical | 
subjects. 


K. Instruction throughout the periods of surgical dresser- 
Ship in Clinical Pathology to be arranged between the teachers 
of Pathology and of the clinical subjects. 

L. Instruction in the following subjects :— 

(i) Radiology and electrotherapeutics in their «pplication 
to surgery. = 

(ii) Venereal diseases. 

(i) Orthopaedics. 

(iv) Dental disease. 

(v) Surgical diseases of infancy and childhood. - 

M. As a matter of convenience, it is suggested that instruc- 
tions may be given in the following manner during the three 
years of Clinical Course in Surgery :— 


| Srd-year r 
A. General | 


Applied Anatomy and Applied Physiology. 

General Surgical Procedures. 

Inflammation. Infection—non-specifie Infections, specific 
Infections. Suppuration. Bacteriology of Surgical diseases. 
Immunity. 

Injuries. Contusions. Wounds. Haemorrhage. Shock. 
Burns and Sealds. ‘Tumours and Cysts. Injuries and diseases 
of the Skin and Subcutaneous tissues. Ulceration and Gangrene. 

Diseases of the Blood Vessels and Lymphatic System. Injuries 
of Bones. Injuries of Joints. Injuries of the Upper Limb. 
Injuries of the Pelvis and Lower Limb. Diseases and Tumours 
of Bone and Cartilage. Diseases of Joints. Clinical Manifesta- 
tions of diseases ZOE individüal joints. Deformities of limbs. 
Amputation. Artificial Limbs. Injuries and diseases of Nerves, 
Muscles, Tendons, and Bursae. 

B. Venereal diseases. 

C. Dental surgery. 

D. Lecture Demonsirations on Splints, Bandage and Tustru. 
ments, 7 ' 


* 
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; 4th-year 
A. General 
injuries. and Diseases of the Sealp and Skull, Brain and 
its membranes, Face, Lips, Mouth, Jaws, Tongue, Salivary 
glands, Neck, Thyroid, Parathyroid and Thymus, Breast, Chest 
and Thoracic Viscera, Spine, Abdominal Parieties and Peri- 
toneum, Stomach, Duodenum, Liver, Gall Bladder and Bile 
Ducts, Pancreas and Spleen, -Intestines, Rectum and Anal 
Canal. Intestinal'obstruction. Hernia. Injuries and Diseases 
of Kidney, Ureter, Bladder, Urethra and the Genitalia. Diseases 
of the Suprarenal and the Autonomie system. 
B. Otorhinolaryngology 


Knowledge of the commoner diseases and accidents of the 
Ear, Nose and Throat including tracheo-bronchial tree and 
oesophagus with a knowledge of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 
treatment and simple operative measures. 
C. Ophthalmology 


Clinical Examination of the Eye—subjective and objective. 
Elementary Anatomy of the Hye, its appeiidages; and the orbit. 
Klementary Physiology of the eye. Common diseases of the 
Lids, Lacrimal apparatus, Conjunctiva, Cornea, Selera, Iris, 
Ciliary Body, and Lens. Glaucoma. Orbital Cellulitis, Ex- 
ophthalmos. . Endophthalmitis,  Panophthalmitis. Common 
diseases of the Retina and the Optie Nerve,. associated with 
general conditions. Injuries of Eye lids and Eye ball. Elemen- 

. tary refraction of the eye. Squint. Use of Ophthalmoscope. 
Common operations on the eye and its appandages. 
D. Lecture Demonstration on X-Ray and Pathological speci- 
mens. 
i Sth-year 


i 


A. Operative Surgery. 

B. Anaesthesiology. 

C. Radiology. 

D. Bilectro-Therapeutics. 

iu, Surgical diseases of infansy and childhcod 


Note.—(1) Throughout the whole period of the study the 
attention of the students should be directed by the teachers 
of this subject to the importance of its preventive aspects. 

(2) Instruction in these branches of Nedicine should he 
directed to the attaithment of sufficient knowledge to ensure 
familiarity with the commoner conditions, their recognition and 

e treatment. 

(8) Every student shall prepare and submit 20 complete 
ease histories, ten being in the 3rd-year and ten in the 4th-year. 
These shall be considered in the seminar examination. 
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The written papers in the subject Gaii ‘Otorhinolaryngo-. 
logy and Ophthalmology) shall be distributed as follows :— 


gr 


| Fmsr Paper 
. General Surgery—- 
Inflammation. _ ‘Specific and non-specific infections. Wae- 
morrhage, Shock, Burns, Uleer and Gangrene. Tumours and 
' Cysts. Injuries and Diseases of Nerves, Muscles, Tendons and 
Bursae. Diseases of Lymph—Vascular System including 
spleen. ] l 
Head and Neck Surgery including Surgery of «Ihre | 
Breast and Congenital anomalies. 


Abdominal Surgery including Gastrointestinal system. 


SECOND PAPER 


Bone and Joint surgery. Injuries and Diseases of Spine. 
Deformities of limbs. Amputation and artificial limb. 

Thoracic Surgery. l 

Genito-urinary Surgery. 


OBSTETRIOS AND GYNAECOLOGY AND INFANT 
HYGIENE 


A. A course of systematic instruction in the principles and 
practice of Obstetrics and Gynaecology and Infant Hygiene, 
including the applied anatomy and physiology of pregnancy and — 
labour. 

iB. Lectures and Demonstrations in Clinical Obstetrics, 
Gynaecology, and Infant Hygiene and attendance on the practice 
of a maternity hospital.or the maternity wards of a general 
hospital including (a) ante-natal care and (b) the management 

f the puerperium, and on in-patient and out-patient gynaeco- 
logical practice for a period of at least.three months: 

This period should be devoted exclusively to instruction in 

` these subjects, and should be subsequent to the medical clinical 
clerkship and the surgical dressership. Not less than two-thirds 
of the hours of clinical instruction should be given to Midwifery, 
including ante-natal care and Infant Hygiene. 

C. Of this period of clinical instruction not less than one 

ath should be spent as a resident pupil either in a maternity 
hospital or in a hostel attached to a maternity hospital or to the 
maternity wards of a general hospital. 

Ihe students should, durjng this month, conduct at least 
twenty cases of lub$ur under adequate supervision. Should the 
number of cases attended during this month be less than twenty, 
the remainder must be attended. as soon as possible thereafter. 

A certificate, showing the number of cases of labour attended 
by the student in the maternity hospital, shall be signed by a 
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responsible Medical Officer on the staff of ihe hospital and should 
stat Cre d 

(iy That the student has personally attended each 
case during the course of labour, making the necessary 
abdominal and other examinations under the supervision of the 
certifying officer who should describe his official position. 


(i) That satisfactory written histories of the cases attended, 
including, when possible, ante-natal and post-natal observations, 
were presented by the student and initialled by the supervising 
officer. 


4th-year 


Obstetrics—Applied Anatomy; Development of the Ovum. 
The Foetus and Appendages. Pregnancy—Normal Pregnancy. 
Pre-natal Care. Introduction tor Abnormal Pregnancy. Labour 
-Normal Labour. Introduction to Abnotme K Labour. Puer- 
perium-—Normal Puerperium.  Post-natal Car PM ER uae 


Gynaecology—Applied Anatomy and Phy "n one TS 
logical Examination. Developmental Anomalies ‘of the Female 
Generative Organs; Sex Hormones; Disorders of Function: 
Menstrual Anomalics; Displacement. 


. Infant Hygiene—Care of the New-Born. 
dth-year. 


Obstetrics—Pregnancy—Abnormal Pregnancy; Abortions; 
Molar Pregnancy; Extra-uterine Pregnancy; Diseases of Placenta 
and Membranes. Toxaemia of Pregnancy. Antepartum Hae- 
morrhage. Disorders of Genital tract—Retroversion, Prolapse, 
Tumours, ete. Multiple Pregnancy. Protracted Gestation. 
/ommon Disorders associated with Pregnancy. Labour—Ab- 
normal Labour. Abnormal Presentation and Position of Twins; 
Prolapse of the Cord and Limbs. Abnormalities in the 
action of the Uterus. Abnormal conditions of the soft 
parts. Contracted Pelvis. Obstructed Labour. Complications 
of the Third Stage of Labour. Injuries to Birth canal. Common 
Obstetrical Operations. Puerperium—Abnormal -Puerperium. 
Infection. Other Common Disorders. = — 

Gynaecology—Inflammation; Ulceration and Traumatic 
Lesions of the Female Generative Organs; New Growths; 
Common Gynaecological Operations and Radio-Therapy. 

Infant Hygiene—Breast Feeding—Artfücial feeding; Man- 
agement of Prematurity; Asphyxia; Birth Injuries and Common 
disorder of the new born. 


Note.—(1) Throughout the whole period of the study the: 


attention of the students should be directed by the teachers of 
this subject to the importance of its preventive aspècts.” r3 


* 
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(2) Instruction in this branch of Medicine should be 
directed to the attainment of sufficient knowledge to- ensure 
familiarity with the commoner conditions, their recognition and 
treatment. 

(8) Every student shall prepare and submit 20 complete 
case histories, ten being in the 4th-year and ten in the 5th year. 
These shall be considered in the seminar examination— 

The written papers in the subject shall be distributed as 
follows :—— 

Paper I—-Obstetrics. 
Paper IL—Gynaeoology and Infant Hygiene. 


B. E. (MINING) 


(1) That the degree course in Mining Engineering shall be called B.E. 
(Mining), Degree course, 

(2) That it shall be a four year course in the same pattern as that of 
the other Engineering degree course of the Calcutta University. 

(3) That the first two years of the course shall be common to al] Engineer- 
ing as per Chapter LI of the Caleutta University Regulations. The Mining 
students during their first and second year course shall be given ond hour’s 
lecture per week on their profession. 

(4) That the third and fourth year course of Mining Engineering shall 
have the written and sessional examination papers and marks as detailed 


below :— 
Third Year Course 
(i) Mining (Paper I)... wm gf 
(22) Mining (Paper IT) is nt si 
, Qi) Mining Geology (Paper I) - is 
(iv) Mine Surveying (Paper I) xs e" 
(v) Metallurgy and Assaying b es 
(vt) Hydraulics (half paper) s ki 
(vii) Physical Chemistry (half paper) ds 


(viii) Electro Technology (paper) 
(iz) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refractory (paper) 
(x) Metallurgy and Assaying (sessional) 
(æi) Electro-Technology (sessional) ^ .. 
(aii) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refractories 
(sessional). 


Third and Fourth Year courses 


(i) Mining I (Paper I)... T s 4 100 marks 
(4) Mining I (Paper I) .. ee T 100  ,, 
a 44i?) Mining Geology (Paper I) - we 100  ,, 
(iv) Mine Surveying (Paper I) e. ae ‘100, ,, 
(v) Metallurgy and Assaying € T 100  ,, 
(vi) Hydraulic (half paper) ae 50 yy 
(vit) Physical Chemistry (half paper) . Vs 50 p 
(visi) Electro Technology (paper) 100  ,, 
(iz) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refractory ( paper) 100 ,, 
(z) Metallurgy and Assaying (sessional) 100  ,, 
(æi) Electro-Technology {sessional}  .. . 80 , 
(xii) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refractories .400  ,, 
(sessional). 

(xiii) Mining II (Paper Tj oss T iu 100 y, 
(ziv) Mining II (Paper IT) . «» Ki 100  ,, 
(vv) Mining II (Paper NI) T 100  ,, 


(cvi) Mining Geology (Paper IT) -. 100 ,, 


Phi 
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(avii) Mine Surveying (Paper Il) vs 


(xviii) -Coal and Mineral Dressing ^.  .. 
(xix) Economies of Mining . vs 
(xæ) Project and Thesis (sessional) T 
(axi) Mining (sessional) ! 


( quaii) Mining Geology (Sessional and Practical) 
xxiii) Mine Surveying (Sessional and Practical) 
(wxiv) Mineral Dressing (sessional). is 

(æxv) Percentage mark of B.E., Part I 


* 


ae Total 


100 


100 
100 
150 
150 
100 
100 
50 
100 


(FEB, 


33 


2,400 marks 


The maximum marks for B.E. (Mining) Part IT shall be a total of 2,400. 
(5) University Regulations in Chapters LI and LH should be ámended 


as shown in Annexure I ; 


ANNEXURE I 


ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS SUGGESTED TO 


Chapter LI—Amend as follows :—After ‘Part T’, insert. ‘Mining’ between 


the words "Electrical" and “and” inside brackets which states (Common 
to Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Metallurgical courses). i 


Add—“Section 13 :—Minimum one hour's lecture per week on Pro- 
fossion in respective branches is to be given to the students during the 


two years" course.’ 


Chapter LII-—Section 2: Add after (D) Metallurgical Engineering the ' 


following : — 
(E) Mining Engineering. - 


“` 


Section B—Add the following after '(d) Metallurgical T Mb iMd 


(e) Mining Engineering— 


(£) Mining (Paper I) as T 
(4) Mining (Paper IT) ; T 
(44) Mining Geology (Paper 1) = 
(iv) Mine Surveying (Paper I) "e 
(v) Metallurgy and Assaying e 


(vi) Hydraulic (half paper). M 
(ii) Physical Chemistry (half paper) . 
(niii) Electro Technology (paper) `` 


(iv) Organic Chemistry, Fuels. and Refractory 


(paper). 
(v) Metallurgy and ASiaying (Scssiorial) 
(mi) Eleetró-Technology (sessional) 


(xii) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refractories 


£. (sessional). | 
Total 


“oe 


fn 


Section 13— After “(D) Metallurgical Engineering” add tho following iae 


(E) Mining Engineering— = 


ali) Mining (Paper I) "E : 
(iè) Mining (Paper IT) à 
(iti) Mining Geology (Paper 1) 
(v) Mine Surveying (Paper I) 
(v) Metalurgy and Assaying 
< (vi) Hydraulic (half paper) 
(vii) Physical Chemistiy (half paper). 
(vii) Electro Technology (paper) 


* z, > ^ -* 


(iv) Organic Chemistry, Fuels uM. Refractory 


= (paper). 
(x) Metallurgy and Assaying (wessionai) 
(xi) Edleotro-Technology (sessional) .. e 


.  . (sessional). 
(xiti) Mining (Paper I) 


(xiv) Mining (Paper IT) ja b uy 

(rv) Mining (Paper IIT)  .. sd 

(xvi) Mining Geology (Paper IT) PP 

. (xvii) Mine Surveying (Paper II) T 
(xviii) Coal and Mineral Dressing ` - . 


(xii) Organic Chemistry, Fuels and Refrac torie " 


t 


100 marks 


100 
100 
100 
100 

50 

50 
100 
100 


190 
50 
100 


100 
100 


109 


100. 
100 


:100 
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i (xix) Economics of Mining yx ': 100 -p 
(zx) Project end Thesis (sessional) ., 160  , 
(xxi) Mining (sessional) Tm Qs os” 150 X 
(xxii) Mining Geology (sessional and Practical — .. 100  ,. 
(aii?) Mine Surveying (sessional and Practical) .. 100 p 
(xxiv) Coal and Mineral Drossing (sessional) - 50 y 
(wav) Percentage mark. of D.E., Part ve 100 ,, 
Total — .. 2,00 , 


Section 14—After “D(wix) project and Thesis (sessignal........Metal- 
lurgical plant or Machinery" add the following :— ie 
(E) Mining Engineering. 


| () 
E (I) MINING (PART 1). 
Paper I 


Principles and Practice of Coal Mining (Methods of Working)— 


Boring—Various methods, namely (a) percussive, with rods and ropes ; 
(b) rotary, with diamonds and chilled shots. Lining of  boro-holes, 
difficulties in boring, examination and preservation of cores, determination 
of dip, strike and thickness of beds from bore-hole records, siting of bore 
holes, survey of bore holes for position and deviation." 


Jixplosivés—Classifieation and composition 3 fuses and Detonators; 
Handling and storage precautions ; charging and firing; Misfire and Hang- 
fire; substitutes for Explosives; Costs. 


Shajt Sinking—Selection of site, size number and shape of shafts; 
Ordinary methods of sinking-inclined and vertical shafts; sinking in wet, 
weak and running grounds; surface arrangement; véntilation 
and lighting; -Dealing with water; safety precautions; progress and 
costs. 


J Supporting Hecavations—Cilasses for timber suitable for different con- 
ditions; Necessity and methods of preserving timbers; Application of 
timber, iron and steel, brickwork, masonry and concrete to the support 
of shafts, drives and working places; initial and maintenance costs. 

Methods.of Working—(a) Open east—condibion for its suitability and 
its lmitations; stripping of overburden; development and maintenance 
of quarry faces; haulage and drainage in quarries; modern mechanised 
working of quarries and its costa. (b) Underground methods—-consideration 
of goneral conditions for adopting different methods of working and their 
limitations. Details of Bord and Piler-Method, Longwall Method and 

' their Modifications. Use of coaleutting machines. Modern trend in 

mining methods. 

Subsidence and Stowing—Theories of subsidence; Indisnzsubsidence 
Committee Report; Dangers and losses dus to subsidence; Different 
methods of stowing and their relative advantages. 


E (IT) MINING (PART T) 
Paper II 


[^ A 


» 


Principles and Practice of Coal Mining (Ventilation, Illumination, 
Inundation, ete.)— ie 


a— Principles of Mine Ventilation—Atmosphere and ‘its composition ; 
Necessity and standard of ventilation; pollution of mine air; properties, 
oecurrenco and detection of mine gases. Heat. and humidity in a mine, 
their measurement and physiological effects. Methods of controlling 
teraperature and humidity in deep mines. Legal.requirements with respect 
to ventilation in mines. 

Natural Veniiiafton—Influencing factors and their influence on venti- 
lation of a mine with mechanical ventilation under different conditions, 

Mine Fans—Designs, working and calculations; Fan characteristics 
and suitability; various types of centrifugal propeller and air-screw fans; 
Auxiliary fans underground. l - 

Ventilation Survey—-Use of instruments in measuring ventilating 
pressures and air quantities; coursing air curront in mines; preparation 
of ventilation plans. 
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Explosions in Mines—Fire damp and coal dust explosions; detei‘ed ` 
study of their behaviour, causes and preventive measures ; investigati i ng 
after explosion. 

. Mine fires—Surface fires—causes and their prevention ; undergrourd 
fires—causes, detection and methods of dealing with them, and preventive 
measures, 

Mine Rescue and Recovery work—Respirators, smoke helmet, self- 
contained breathing apparatus, Rescue stations, Fighting mine fires, Rescué 
and recovery work after an explosion or a mine fire. Coal Mines Rescue 
Rules. 

Inundation—Causes, protective measures; approaching old workings. 


Mine Lighting—Open lamps, candles, flame safety Lamps, Electric . 
Safety lamps; storage, distribution, maintenance and cxamination l 
of Safety Lamps. . i 


E (III) MINING GEOLOGY 


Paper I ` 

Introduction—Geology—the science of the earth, its different branches 
and aim and. scope of those branches. The earth as a planet, general idea 
about its origin, age, interior and surface features. The crust of the earth, 
its constituents. 

Physical Geology—Moulding of the esrth’s surface due to operation 
of the different natural processes. Weathering, erosion, transportation 
and deposition. Preliminary ideas about the Geological work done by 
air, water, ice and life. Volcanoes and voleanism. Distribution of vol- 
canoes, 


Structural Geology—Common structural features of rock masses: De- 
position and consolidation of sediments, stratification, bedding planes, 
eurrent bedding, outcrop, true and apparent. dip, strike, calculation of 
true and apparent dip, width of outcrops and thickness of beds. Folds 
of different kinds. Joints and faults and their varieties. Criteria for 
location of faults in the field. Unconformity and overlap. 

Earth movements—slow and rapid. Earthquakes, causes and effects, 
scale of intensity of earthquakes. Seismic belts. Mountains of different 
types, mountain building. Significance of folds, joints and faults in mining 
operations. 

Mineralogy—Definition of a mineral. Crystalline and amorphous state 
Crystals, different systems of crystals and the common minerals crystal- 
lising in those systems. Common physical, optical and chemical pro- 
perties of minerals. Hardness, specifie gravity, ‘cleavage, fracture, lustre, 
atreak of minerals, Polarisation of light. Double refraction aud bire- 
fringence of minerals, Isotropism and anisotropism. Optic axis, uniaxial 
and biaxial minerals. Optic sign of minerals. Interference colour, extine- 
tion angles, twinning and. refractive indices of minerals under the potro- 
logical microscope. Interference figures. Dispersion phenomena in 
minerals. Minerals as chemical bodies. Chemical characters of. minerals. 
Isomorphism and Polymorphism in minerals. Mineral association and 
Paragenesis. Study of polished surface of ore minerals under the ore- 
microscope. Study of the chemical composition, physical properties, . 
economic uses and Indian occurrences of the following minerals :— 


Diamond, Graphite, Gold, Silver, Bauxite, Stibnite, Chromite, Chalco- 
pyrite, . “Malachite, Azurite, Chalcocite, Bornite, Covelite, Haematite, 
Magnetité, Siderite, Limonite, Galena, Magnesite, Pyrolusite, Psilomelane, 
Braunite, Cinnabar, Niccolite, Pyrrhotite, Pyrite, Cassiterite, Wolframite, 
Sphalerite, Smithsonite, Quartz, Kaolinite, Sillimanite, Kyanite, Corundu 

. Calcite, Dolomite, Gypsum, Barytes, Apatite, Feldspars, Pyroxenes, Amphi- 
bolés, Olivine, Muscovite, Biotite, Talc, Serpentine, Asbestos, Fluorite, 
Cryolite, Tourmaline, Garnet. 


Petrology—Rovtks. as aggregates of minerals and as units forming the 
crust of the earth. The natural cycle of rock formation. The threefold 
subdivision of rock-kingdom. Igneous rocks, concordant and discordant 
igneous bodies, common forms of igneous rocks, 2.e., dykes, sills, laccoliths, 
batholiths, lopoliths, stocks and bosses, voleanie plugs and lava flows. 
Common textures and structures of Igneous rocks. Classification of 
Igneous rocks. Brief description of the following i igneous rocks :—Granite, 
Syenite, Gabbro, Dolerite, Peridotite, Basalt and Pegmntito, Sedimentary 
rocks, their mode of formation, -classification and brief description of the 
following types :—Sandstone, Grit, Conglomerate, Breccia, Shale, Lime- 
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. stone, Coal and Laterite, Metamorphic rocks, a brief idea about the origin 
of such rocks, the different agents and processes of metamorphism. Common 
metamorphic structures. Description of the following rock types :— 
Gneiss, Schist, Slate, Marble, Quartzite and Phyllite. 


Palaeontology—Modes of preservation of plant and animal remains 
as fossils and their value in historical geology. 


Stratigraphy— Elementary principles of stratigraphy; sub-divisions 
of the geological time scale; general characteristics of the major geological 
sub-division of India. The important physiographic features of India 
‘and their relation to geological history. 


E (IV) MINE SURVEYING 
Paper I 


Exploratory Surveying-——Use of hand instruments, namely, Prismatic 
Compass, Brunton Compass, Abney Level and Anerol Barometer. 
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Traversing with Compass Mounted on Tripod—Magnetie Declination | 


and its variations. Surveying in the presence of iron or magnetic material. 


Phcodolite—Constructión, use, and adjustments of the different types 
cf transit theodolite. 


Traversing with the Theodolite—Independent and Triangulation-sup- 
ported traversing. Plotting by protractor and by ee co-ordinates, 
Adjustments of the. closing error, 


 Triangulation—Measurement of base-lines; simple triangulation ; 
satellite stations; the two-point and the three-point problems. Errors 
and their distribution. 


Levelling—Use and adjustment of the dumpy level, and of the Y-level ; 
levelling rods. Plotting of profiles. Precise levelling with special instra- 
ments and methods. 


Tacheomatric Surveying—Tacheometer or stadia theodolite ; stadia rods, 
Contouring for roads, ditches, railways. 


Plane-tabling—Simple and telescopic alicades with Beaman Stadia 
arc. Contouring with the Abney and other hand levels. ' 


Geographic: Position—Determination of latitude, longitude and azimuth. 


Measurement of Areas and Volumes—Computations, use of planimeter 
computing scale, Measurements of excavations and embankments. 


Seiting-out-—Roads, railways, buildings, shafts, machine foundation 
and property boundaries. 

Study of Hrrors—Sources, classes, propagation and growth. Treai- 
ment of non-systematie errors by the method of least squares, 


E (V) METALLURGY AND ASSAYING 
` Metallurgy 


 Crystallisation of pure metals, solid solutions, edkactions “eutectoids 
and compounds from liquid and solid alloys. 

Heating and cooling curves—different methods of plotting. Systematic 
study of various types of thermal equilibrium diagrams.  , 

* Hardening, tempering, annealing, normalising and case hardening 
aor steel and microstructure consequent on these operations. 

Recovery, Recrystallisation and grain growth. Aging— Thermal and 
strain aging. Plasticity of metals and alloys, hot and cold working, Some 
common methods of testing metals and alloys. 

Underlying principles of measurement of temperature, Thermoelectric, 
electrical resistance radiation and optical pyrometers. 


Assay 


The necessity and importance of securing a representative sample 
for analysis, conditions on which this depends. Hand sampling and 
mechanical sampling, Common methods of sampling coal ores, metals, ete, 
Lectures will be given to explain the principles underlying the analysis 
prescribed for the Practical course. 
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E (Vl) HYDRAULICS 
- ar (Paper) ` ž 


. . Hydró-staties: Fluid pressure-at a point, pressure gauges; total pressure 
on flat and curved surfaces centre of pressure. Buoyancy, stability of 
floating bodies. | $ a 

Hydraulie flow: Equation of continuity; Bernoulli’s theorem: ths 
momentum théorm; linear acoceloration of a pee in a tank. 

Flow through small orifices, time of emptying a tank. Measurement 
of flow in closed conduits—venturimeter, orifico meter. Elementary 
theory of losses in pipes—simple practical applications. 

Hydraulic Pumps—Centrifugal and Reciprocating Pump-—their inatat 
lation and efficiencies, Simple. pro bléms on delivery and suction, 


z E (Vit) PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
(Paper) 


Structure of Matter—Atomic theory; electronic configuration and 
metallic crystals; valenco bonds—electrovalent, covalent end coordinate 
eovaiont bonds; hydrogen bond; metallic bond. 

Chemical Calculations—Relation between mass, Volume, density &nd 
temperature of gases; molecülar weight arid percentage eomposition ; 
effect of pressure and temperature-en gaseous diffusion. 

Gas Laws—Kinetic Theory of gases; critical phenomena, liquifaction 
cf gases; vapour pressure; diffusion. * 

Liquids and Solutions—Boiling point; surface tension; solubility 
and. solution ; osmotic pressure and Vant Hoff's theory of solution—detet - 
mination of molecular woight. 

Chemical K$netics—Lavws of mass action and chemical equilibrium, 
equilibrium constants-—cdétermination of equilibrium constant. 

Phase Rule—Components, phases and degrees of freedom; . phas: 
diagram ; thermal analysis; solid solution and eutecties; one component 
and two eornponspt systerns. 

Thermochemistry and Thermodynamics—Laws of thermechemistry 
and their applications; first and second laws of thermodyzamics ; ~“ con- 
cepts of free energy, entropy, enthalpy and work function ; applications ~ 
of free energy and entropy concepts. 

Colloids—Preparation, properties and stebil ib e 

Electrochemistry—Faraday's laws of ei echa ysis, theory of electrolytic 
dissotiation ; ionic conductivity; strong-dnd weak electrolytes; activity 
and ionic strength ; ; oxidation-reductigh reactions; primary and secondary. 
cells, hydrogen ion concentration and pH value ; ; theory of indicators ; 
determination of pH value. : 












. ai 







D. C. mac Ms Amet windings—Lap and. Wave, simple and. 
complex ; equa ising rings Detailed sbüdy of no load and load charac. 
teristics of 4 fénerators and motors. Theory and construction of starters ; 

i -methöds of speed control of motors. Parallel and series running 

ferators and motors. Testing—deterrhination. of losses, efficiency, 

* teiperature rise, insulation, eie. Balancers—stat ic and rotary types. 
: Alternating Current. —Comparison of single-phase and ‘polyphase 
systems; measurement of power in poly-phase systems, solution of prob- 
lems on cireuits by mathematical and symbolic methods; balanced — 
unbalanced circuits. : 


Detailed study of alternators and transformers—E. M. F. equation; 
windings; determination of régulation ani offüeieney. Induction motors— 
rotating magontic field; squirrel cageeand slip-ring motors; circle dia- 
gram; methods of starting. Main working prineiples of ‘synchronous 
motors, rotary converters and mercury are rectifiers, 


E (IX) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, FUELS AND REFRACTORIES 








Organic Chemistry-—Introduction to Organic Chemistry; simple aliphatic- 
hydrocarbons, aldehydes, ketones, acids, esters and ethors ; simple aromatic 
hydrocarbons and thoir derivativos-hydroxy, nitro, amino and helogan 
derivatives, 


- 
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Puels—Introduction to fuel technology. 

Solid. Fuels—Wood, peat, lignites, coal and coke; origin and for- 
mation of-coal; nature and classification of coal; characteristics, distri- 

. bution and reserves of coal with special reference to India; storage and 
transport of coal; washing of coal; spontaneous combustion; destructive 
distillation of coal at low and high temperatures ; manufacture of metal- 
lurgical coke and recovery of bye-products; fusibility and clinkering of 
coal ash; utilization of pulverised coal. 

Liquid Fuels—Different kinds-of liquid fuels. Petroleum Technology— 
occurrence, composition and constituents of petroleum; distillation of 
petroleum and products derived from it; cracking processes; motor 
fuel and its refining; knock, octane number and cetane number, lubri- 
cating oils—refining, chemistry and testing; coal tar and its distillation 
products; production of synthetic liquid fuels. 

Gaseous Fuels—Producer gas, semi-producer gas, water gas, blast 
furnace gas, coal gas and natural gas; their manufacture, composition 
and calorific yalues; chemical reactions and thermal changes involved 
in their production. 

Mine Atmosphere—Composition, physiological and explosive properties 
of mine gases; black damp, white damp, fire damp, stink damp, nitrous 
fumes, etc.; mechanism of combustion and explosion of mine gases; res- 
poration and effects of oxygen. 


Calorimetry—Types of calorimetors for estimating the calorific values 
of solids, liquid and gaseous fuels; Chemical calculations involved in fuel 
technology, ag 


Refractories—-Refraztory materials: Nature of refractories; charac- 
teristic properties of refractories; classes of. refractories. 

Acid refractories—Chemical composition; silica bricks; clay—the 
impurities in. clays; manufacture of fire-clay bricks. 

Basic refractories—Magnesia; lime; dolomite; bauxite. 

. Neutral refractories—Graphite; chromite; neutral refractories and 
furnace lining; protection of refractories. i 

Testing of Refractories—Study of expansion, contraction, specific heat, 
.porosity, permeability, fusibility ; resistance to compression; slagging 
iest; impact test; abrasion test; spalling test. 

Refractory kilns—General Principles; laboratory ‘kilns; periodie 
kilns; continuctis compartment kilns; tunnel kilns. í 

Uses of refractoriés—In the ferrous and non-ferrous metal industry ; 
in the generation of power; in the glass and cement industry and in lime 
kn; in gas production, paper mill and enamelling, 


- 


E (X) METALLURGY AND ASSAYING (SESSIONAL AND 
PRACTICAL) i 


Complete analysis of common ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, ores, 
s'ags and fluxes, fireassay of some common metals. 


E (XI) ELECTRO-THCHNOLOGY (SESSIONAL) 


1. Measurement "of leakage current and insulation resistance of a 
poorly insulated cable. 

2. Locaion of faults in an actual underground cable. 

mms" Study, of a 3-¢ (three-phase) unbalanced circuit containing R. L. 

and C. > . 

4. Study of a 3-wiro D. C. distribution problems (both balanced and 
unbalanced) with the help of Rotary Balancers. | 

5. Study of A. C. motor startews (viz (2) Direct-on push-button Type, 
(ii) Star-delta type, (487) Auto-transformer, eto. . 

6. Calibration of A. C. House-servico meter on 220 V., 1-9 A. C. supply 
with resistance load. 

7. Measurement of power and power-factor of a 1-9 A. C. circuit by 
(4) 3-ammeter method and (i) three voltmeter method. 

8. Connection of a D. C. generator on to D. C. bus-bar supplying power 
and to transfer the load of the other m/c to this machine and to shut off 
io other machine. 
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9. Determination of speod-torque (Mechanieal characteristics) curve 
of a D. C. shunt motor. 


10. Determination of Efficioney-Vs-load curve for a D, €. machino by 
(e) Swinburn's mothod. 
(b) Hoplinson's method. 


11. Determination of different losses in a D. C. machine by “Separation 
of loss-method.” : E 

12. Load characteristics of a D. C. Generator with its field— 

(i) Separately excited (using shunt field). 

(4) Shunt excitation (using shunt field). 

(42) Beries excitation (using shunt field). 

(iw) Compound-excitation (using both the fields). 

12. No load and load characteristics of a 3-phase alternator. 


14. Voltage, current and power relationships of converting machines 
viz., of (a) 1-@ Mercury arc (full wave) rectifier and (b) 1-9 rotary convery. 


15. Power factor improvement of a 1-9 A. C. Induction motor by 
means of a condenser. 


16. Different connections of transformers to study 3-phase to l-phase 
connections. 


17. Determination of voltage regulation of a 8-phase transformer 
from open-circuit and short-circuit tests. 


18. No-load and rotor blocked tests of 3-phase 
(a) Squirrel cage induction motor 
and (b) Slip ring induction motor. | . 
to plot the circle diagrams and to study the motor performance from the 
circle diagram. 


19. Ward-Leonard method of fine speed control of a D, C. motor. 


20. Synchronizing of a 3-p alternator on to the Dus. bar and trans- 
ferenee of load from ono machine to the other. 


y 


E (XII) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, FUELS AND REFRACTORIES 
| (SESSIONAL) 


Detection of elements of simple organic compounds, 

Sampling of Coal, coke and coal dust in mines, 

Proximate analysis of coal and coke. 

Determination of caking index. 
* Ultimate analysis of coal-determination of nitrogen, sulpher and phas. 
phorous, 

Determination of Calorific values of solid, liquid and gaseous fuels. 

Testing of lubricants—Viscosity and flash point, 

Analysis of gaseous fuels, 


E (XIIT) MINING (PART II) 
Paper I 


Principles and Practice of Metalliferous Mining 


Mineral Deposits—Types; lodes, beds, masses, alluvial deposits. 
Shape, extent, features, irregularities and disturbances. 


Prospecting—Geological reconnaissance. Surface or manud?")Te~ 
pecting; geophysical aids, value of old heaps, workings and records. 

Alluvial or placer Mining--Ground sluicing; hydraulicking; pump 
hydraulicking ; and dredging. Stripping methods, drift mining. 

Open pit Moning—Hand-loading pits, with shaft, with incline, with 
rope way, with level traction. Pits with mecmanical shovel, with drag 
excavators, with bucket excavators and locomotive traction. 


Mine Development—Type, location, size and sinking of shafts, vortical, 
inclined and adit. Shaft station, pit bottom, winze, raise cross-cut, ore- 
pass. Methods of opening and working of stopes. 


Mining Methods—Room and pillar; pillar and stall; bord and pillar 
longwall; back stoping ; rillstoping; flat back stoping; sub-level stoping; 
underhand stoping; ovorhand stoping: breast stoping; top slicing, 
bottom slicing, sub-level caving, and block eaving. 
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. Shot-hole Drilling —Percussive drilling; hand tools and manual dr illirg ; 
Rock drills, pneumatic and electric; modern drilling tools, shaping and 
sharpening tools; precautions against silicosis. ` 

Haulage—Transport in stopes, chutes, sledges, conveyors, ete. Under- 
ground stations and ore-bins; trams and haulage; skips and cages; 

. surface arrangement, MET 

Drainage—Vertieal distribution of underground water; drainage 
measures on surface and underground; Adits and water stoppings; pre- 
cautions against irruption of water underground ; pumps—main and auxi- 
liary types. Sinking pumps and station pumps. 

Miscellaneous—Ladders and travelling ways; organisation and manage- 
ment; Motalliferous Mines Regulations ia India and abroad. 


E (XIV) MINING (PART II) 
Paper II: 


Power Supply at Mines and Mining Machinery (Mechanical), 

Boilers—Different types. Care and management. Feed Water heaters 
steam super-heaters, Economisers, use of condenser in & power plant, 
Efficiency of boilers. B. O. T. Regulations for boilers. 


Drainage—Steam and compressed air pumps. Pulsometer, Recipro- 
cating and centrifugal pumps. Calculation of pressure of water in pipes 
and behind daus on.surface and underground, capacity and horse power 
of pumps. 


Haulage—Tubs and mine cars; Gravity and animal haulage, best 
gradient for loaded agd empty tubs; Ropes for haulage purposes, capping 
and splicing of ropes. Self-acting inclines, equipment, Description and 
working of different systems of rope haulages. Calculations relating 
to haulage by Locomotives, conveyors, shuttle cars, Aerial ropeway. 


Winding—Equipment for vertical and inclined shafts; wooden, rail 
and rope'&uides. Ropes of different types; capping and splicing of ropes ; 
examination and preservation of ropes. Methods of winding Drum, Koepe 
and other systems. Winding from different levels. Pit frames for vertical 
and inclined shafts. Calculation of sizes of steam winding engines, depth 
indicators, brakes, detaching hooks, overspeed and overwind preventors, 
slow banking and other safety devices. Cages—-single and mulptiple 
decked. Signalling. Layout of pit head. Details of banking and screening 
equipment. l . - 


Internal Combustion Engines-——Gas, petrol and Diesol Engines. Air 
cycles for internal combustion engines—Efficiency and other details of 
such engines. Diffeulty of using such engines underground. 

Loaders and Convevors—Different types. ..Calculation of their capacities 
and power requirements. Capital and maintenance cost. ; 

Coal-cutters—Difterent types. History of development. Trend of 
progress in their design and use, Modern coal fall machinery. Auxiliary 
machinery for coal face. 


E 


E (XV) MINING (PART II) 
| Paper HI 
Power Supply at Mines and Mining Machinery (Electrical) 


Power Factor Improvement —Effect of low power Factors; Methods of 
improvement—relative merits; Economic limit of power factor; Improve- 
ment by using special apparatus. . 

Transmission of Power in the alternating current system—Three phase 
four-wire system. Calculation. of eugrent,in the neutral. Line constants 
Resistance, Line inducgance. . : e . 

Performance of short and moderately long Transmission Syst em—Single- 
phase system, three-phase system. Efficiency of transmission, line voltage 
regulation. Comparision between the overhead transmission and under- 
ground transmission systems. _ | | 

Line conductors and supporting structures——Conductor materials, sup- 
porting struotures—wood-poles, . steelpoles, reinforced — concrete poles, 
steel towers, Spacing of conductors, span length. Mechanical consideration 
of the Transmission Lines. l 
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f t «sulators—Insulating materials; "Testing of insulators. ., ` 
Underground Cables—Materials used. for cable. constructions.. Different 


types. Their construction. Methods of cable laying. Installation of 
shaft cables-methods of susperision. Calculation of cable sizes for mines. 


Generation —Private generation Vs. Public supply. 


Power-supply Economics—Imvestment cost; Operating cost; load- 
factor, Diversity-factor. M 

Alternators—Constructional features of alternator; advantages of 
rotating field magnets; Advantages of three-phase Symtom; ; Automatic 
voltage Regulators. 


Synchronous Motor—Theoty of action. Vector Diagram. Starting of 
synchronous motors. 


Induction. Motor—Slip-ring and squirrel cage. motors. Methods of 


"starting, star/delta starter. Power factor improvement. 


Potary Converter—Current and voltage ratios. Method of starting 
and paralleling. Voltage regulation. “Efficiency. 


Winder— With Ward-Leonard control. 


E (XVI) MINING GEOLOGY (PART II) 


Petrology—Igneous rocks as producte of consolidation of magmas. 
Process of consolidation magmas... Eutectic, solid sclution and peritectic 
relation in inagmas..« Origin of igneous rocks. Assimilation and Differen- 
tiation. Sedimentary rocks as products of the celebrated natural cycle. 
Study of size and shape of grains in sediménts and their implication. Study 
of heavy mineral content in sedimentary rocks and its importance. Coal 
and limestone as sedimentary rocks. Metamorphism and metamorphic 
rocks. Contact, thermal, regional (dynamo-thermal), cataclastic and ' 
plutonic metamorphisms. Their mechanisms and products. Important | 
économie minerals associated with metamorphic, igneous and: nen 
rocks. 


Palaeontology—Fossils and their association with coal and petroleum 
bearing horizons. Fossiliferous limestones. Common fossil forms asso- 
ciated with the coal beds and petroleum. bearing horizons with special 


reference to India. 


Stratigraphy—Study ih some details, of the Archaean, Gondwana, 
and Tertiary periods, and of the Deccan traps, with particular reference 
to the deposits of economic minerals contained i in them. 


Economic Geology—Scope of the subject. Study in brief of the im: 
portant processes of formation of economic mineral deposits in nature. 
Definition of ore and gangue miner als, ores, and tenor of ores. The different 
common forms and structures of ore bodies. Metallogenetic provinces 
and periods. The geological conditions governing the formation of peat 
and coal. Insitu and drift theories. Origin and preservation of petrolewm 
in rocks. 

kS 

Study, in some detail, of the important economie mineral deposits 
of India with particular reference to their mode of formation, ‘structure; 
association, extent and mode of occurrence, and how they govern the 
method of mining to be applied. Surface indications of mineral deposits, 
Different methods of prospeeting of mineral deposits. 


Different methods of collection of samples in thé field from coal- seams 
and economic mineral deposits. 


‘Engineering Geology—Building stones and road metals and their im: 
portant characteristics. Stability of hill slopes and of, open cuts, inclines 


, and drifts in mines. 


E (XVII) MINE SURVEYING (RART m 


| Surveying with Miners’ Dial—Use and adjustment of — types 
of Dials. : 


The Mine Theodolite—Transit. Thecdolite with or without additional 
interchangeable side and top telescope for steep sights. The effect of 
errors of instrumental adjustment on the accuracy of undergr und surveys 
in flat and steep workings respectively. Importance of the transiting 
of compensation method. Precision traversing for holing through hobs, ` 
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“The more expeditious traversing methods for routine and periodic surveys. 
Connection- of the mine triangulation with the Geodetic triangulation. 

Correlation of underground and Surface’ surveys—Plumb-wiring in one 
vertical shaft, and in two vertical shafts; traversing inclined shafts and 
various combinations. Correlation by precisé magnetic methods using 
orientation lines to correct for variation of magnetic declination ‘and instru- 
ment errors, : : 


Underground Setting-oui—Setting out 8 point having given co-ordinates 
giving and maintaining direction and gradients for inclined shafts, slopes, 
levels; consideration of the accuracy required for any given. work ; ranging 
curves for rope haulage roads; setting out vertical curves for shafts. l 

js Stope and Face Surveying-—Use of Miners’ dial, hanging compass with 
hanging clinometer, and. Locke level for surveying excavations. Tape- - 
triangulation, radiation, and traversing methods. - Ug . 


"E (XVIII) COAL AND MINERAL DRESSING 


1. Definition, scope and limitations—-Differences between mineral 
and ore, economie signifioànoo of dressing, properties of minerals and 
"development of different dressing methods, recovery and ratio of con. 
contration, present position of mineral dressing in India and its futuro 
potentialities. . Br. . 

2. Hand picking—The process and its mechanics, performances and 

- economics. ~ 9 | s- l 

3. Preliminary minerological and minerographic studies cf minerals, 
liberation and severance; methods and determination. 

4. Crushing and grindihg—Primary breaking operation, breaking 
units, their performances and applications. Intermediate crushing- by 
gyratory crusher, come crusher, rolls and impact crusher, crushing eff- 
_ciency, their relative merits, £ à " 

Grinding—-tumbling mills, ball mill, tube mill, rod mill, their operation 
and performances, reduction ratios, costs and capacities, machine limita- , 
tions, closed and open circuit operations, 

5. Sizing and classification—(a) Screening-objects, scale of screening, 
screen analysis, sizing curves, methods of screening and types of screens— 
revolving vibrating, screening efficiency, capacity and limitations. 

(b) Classification-Laws of classification, wet and dry methods types 
of classifier-stationary, mechanical, centrifugal, hydraulic and cyclones. 

(c) Gravity Separation—Free settling ratio, teetar column, jigging 

‘theory, Jigbeds and their actions, types of Jigs, their capacities, sink 
float-concentration criterion, densities of mineral classes, types of heavy 
liquid and heavy media separation, their scope and limitation, production 
and properties of heavy suspensions, spiral concentration and other slime 
recovery units, concentrating table-behaviour of minerals on riffled tables, 
vanners and tilting tables. 

6. Flotation-——Physico-chemical principles, chemistry of flotation 
reagents, steps in flotation—-(a@) Forth formation, formation of bubble 
mineral complex, (b) Collection-function of collector, anionic cationic and 
neutral collectors, choice of.collector, (c) modification-activation, depression, 
floculation, dispersion, function of modifying agent and its choice, PH 
Control, (d) Conditioning of pulp and its density. 

Bulk and differential flotation, flotation machines, their operation 
and economics with special-reference to Indian practice. | 

7. Electrical concentration-—Principles of. electro-static and electro. 
magnetic separation, Electro-statie and magnetic separators and their 
performances, ‘Behaviour of minerals in electro-static and electromagnetic 

e -parators under dry and wet conditions. D ' 

8. Miscellaneous concentration—Amalgamation, reduction roast, 
calcination. , ; . l 

9. Dewatöring—Thickening, sedimentation, filtration and drying, 
filters and filter fabrics, vacuum filter, prossure filters, contrifuge and 
drying hearths, 


€ : : 
10. Accessories to ore treatment plants-chute and launders, conveyors 


and clovator® ppmps, feeders and distributors. 


- 


E (XIX) ECONOMICS OF MINING 


The Mineral Industry—Importance to the Community. Difference 
from other industries.and resemblances. Mineral Reserves the basis of 
the Industry. A 
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Sampling and Ore Valuation—Methods employed in different casos; 
precautions to be taken; calculation of average reef values and widths, 
of average stopping values and widths and of average milling values and 
widths ; éstimation of avarage tonnages and values in a mine, percentage 
sorted, percentage recovered, assay-plan factors, limits of payability. 
Independent sampling—procedure and precautions. Sampling Alluvial 
Deposits and Dumps. 


Accidents—Classification of accidents; statistics to show man-hours 
lost and compensation paid, causes and prevention of accidents dealing 
with the injured and rescue work. 

Labour—Cost of skilled and unskilled labour ; arrangement and super- 
vision of labour; health of workmen, diseases. associated with mining 
work; housing and feeding of workmen; labour-saving appliances. 

Mine Accounts—-Principles of taodern Book-keeping; Engagement 
and payment of workmen, conditions of service, books and f rms con- 
nected with the engagement and payment of workmen, with the ‘purchase 
and distribution of stores, and with the sale of product. Working analysis 
and summaries; analysis of costs; head office books and balance sheet ; 
depreciation and amortisation. 

. Legislation—Main provisions of Mining Laws and Regulations. 

General—-Considerations affecting the value of mineral deposits the 
choice of methods and machinery; price of metals, nature of country; 
labour supply, location in relation to transport; water supply; fuel supply ; 
working costs; examination of mining properties and preparation of 
reports; mineral statistics. 


- 


E (XX) PROJECT THESIS 


Planning and development of a modern mine or a Section layout either 
by Bord and Pilar or Longwall methods. Design: and maintenance of 
mining machineries and equipments. 

Thesis on stowing, flow of liquids and sand: stowing by mechanical 
and. pneumatic methods. Transportation by mechanical means or 

i Pydreunes ; Roof Control, Safety in Mines; or any other allied subj PON 


E (XXI) MINING (SESSIONAL) 


Utilisation of mining machinery for various mining purposes :— 


Sketehing— - 


E (XXII) MINING GEOLOGY (SESSIONAL AND PRACTICAL) 


1. Study of symmetry elements of the different crystal systems, 
2. Interpretation of simple geological maps and drawing. of section, 
8. The use of Clinometer Compass. 


4, Working out, graphically and otherwise, of problems relating io 
dip strike, and thiekness of beds and Spip of outerops on contour i 
maps from given data. 


5. Drawing of diagrams illustrating important geological structures 


and forms of igneous rocks. —— — 


6. Determination of Specific Gravity of minerals and rooks, Use : 
Jolly's, La-touche’s and Walker's Balance. 


1. Identification, in hand. specimens, of the minerals given. in the 
following list from a study of their physicad proporties. :— 


. Diamond, Gra hite, Bauxite, Stibnite, Chromite, Chalcopyrite, Mala- 
cite, Azurite, Chalcocite, Bornite, Haematite, Magnetite, Siderite, Limo- 
nite, Galena, Magnesite, Pyrolusite, Psilomelanem, Braünite, Cinnabar, 
eNicoolite, Pyrrhotite, Pyrite, Cassiterite, Wolframite, Shpalerite, Smith- 
sonite, Quartz, Kaolinite, Silliminite, Kyanite, Corundum, Caleite, Dolo- 
mite, Gypsum, Barytes, Apatite, Feldspars, Pyroxenes, Amphiboles, 
Olivine, Muscovite, Biotite, Talc, Serpentine, Absbestos, Fluorite, Cryolite, 
Tourmaline, Garnet: 
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. 8. Identification, in hand specimens, of the rocks given in the following 
list from a study of their important characteristies :— 

. Granite; Syenite, Gabbro, Dolerite, Peridotite, Basalt, Pegmatite, 
Sandstone, Grit, Conglomerate, Breccia, Shale, Limestone, Peat, Lignite, 
Bituminous coal, Anthracite, Laterite, Gneiss, Schist, Slate, Marble, 
Quartzite and Phyllite. 

9. The petrological microscope, study cf its different parts with neat 
sketches. | : mE 
. 10. Identification, under the petrological microscope, of the rock- 
forming minerals given in the following list :— | 
-~ Quartz, Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Microcline, Muscovite, Biotite, Horn- 
blende, Augite, Olivine, Apatite, Zircon, Sphene, Garnet, Kyanite, Sillima- 
nite, Tourmaline. i 

11. Interpretation of geological maps of the different coal and metal 
bearing areas of India. . 

12. Calculation of reserves of cosl and ores, from available data, 
working out, graphically or otherwise, of problems relating to faults of 
different kinds. 

13. Identification, under the petrological microscope, of the rock 
types given in the following list :— ` 

Granite, Syéenite, Gabbro, Dolerite, Basalt, Pegmatite, Sandstone, 
Shale, Gneiss, Schist, Marble, Slate, Khondalite, Charnockite, Kodurite 
and Gondite. 

14. Identification of the following ore minerals, under the ore-microse 
cope, from a study of their properties in reflected light :— 

Galena, Pyrite, Chaleopyrite, Sphalerite, Psilomelane, Magnetite, 
Haematite -and Pyrolusite. 

15. Recognition, in hand spécimens, of the following genera of fossils :— 

Gangamopteris, Clossopteris, Vertebraria, Ptilophyllum, Nummulities, 
Alveolina, Monograptus, Zaphrentes, Caleeola, Arca, Cardita, Productus, 
Spirifer, Turritella, Physa (Bullinus), Nautilus and Ceratities, - 

16. Mechanical analysis of loose sediments and sedimentary rocks 
by ranning and in the medium of heavy liquids. 7 | 

17. Determination of ore-minerals by physical and: chemical tests. 

18. Examination of coal under the microscope. 


FIELD WORK 

During the Third Year Class there should be excursions-to places of 
“geological interest. The students should study in the field the common 
‘principles of field Geology. They should study the mode of occurrence 
of the mineral deposit they have visited, on the surface as also in the Mine. 
They should present a record of their work in the field in the form of a 

report duly signed by the teacher who guided the work. . 
. During the Fourth Year Class the candidates must visit a coal mine 

and any one of the following :— 
(1) A Mica Mine.  - 


(2) A Metal Mine. 


They should study the mode of occurrence of the deposit, calculate 
the reserves, interpret the possible mode of origin of the deposit, collect 
systematic samples, and should study the method of mining of the deposit 
and its relation to the mode of occurrence. Hach student should present 
& record of his work in the form of a report duly signed by the teacher 
who guided the work, jos 


E (XXIII) MINE SURVEYING (SESSIONAL AND PRACTICAL) 


Mining Camp—Surveying a part of a mine and preparing plans and 
sections. = : 


E (XXIV) COAL AND MINERAL DRESSING (SESSIONAL) 
e 
Experimental work on crushing, grinding, sieve analysis, zigs, tables, 


filtration, sedimentation from part of the course, classification, flotation, 
meghetic separation and coal preparation. 
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. THE ORIGINS OF THE ‘EMOTIONAL 
J RHYTHM OF THE’RIME OF THE. 
ANCIENT MARINER - 


Dr. P. S./Sasrar, M.A., M.Lirr., Pr.D. 
University of Saugor, Saugor (MP) 


els My, endeavours should be directed to persons and characters ` 
supernalarsl; OL; ‘até least romantic ; „yeb so as fo transform from our 
‘inward nature’ à human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient 
to procure for thesé- shadows ‘of imagination that willing’ suspension. - : 
of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.’ . In. "these - 
words Coleridge:.iseéms to .explain .. the poetic origins of The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner. This poem comes frou’ the . inward nature 
of the poet, from’ his own deeper experiences’. and winnowed by. the 
shaping spirit of Imagination, the story acquires ‘a human, interest 
and a truth’, The experience proper is to: complex and variéd, like 
any other significant experience All that the | poet read or lived 
through is bound' io enter into it. But it is not the mere expression, : 
of the contents of memory” that we find in the significant experience | 
called the poem. ~The researches of ‘Lowes are no ‘doubt valuable 
inasmuch as they - attempt at analysing the. mental apparatus that 
preceded the actual: composition .of' ihe poent.: But-tliese researches 
ignore the poet's own real experiences in the world of human . beings, 
The life that; Coleridte lived, ‘tlie meaning that he realised in and 
| from his experiences, the suffering that impressed him and transformed 
him, these cannot be ignored. An important part of the- meaniyg 
of the poem is made up of Shakespeare’s vision and interpretation 
of life; but this vision is relived and revived for us. ‘Through if comes 


ô 
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home to home to us through Coleridge, it is not divorced from the 
poet's own actual experiences. 


2. At the outset I will note some of the expressions reminiscent 
of Shakespeare; and we can begin with The Merchant of Venice. 
In the opening scene we find Gratiano speaking to Antonio : about the 
intimate connection between mind and body : 


“There are a sort of mén, whose visages 
. Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; TM 
As who should say, 'T am Sir Oracle, | 
And when l ope my, lips; let no; dog bark ! ! bo . 
| euh 1 88-94) ` 


The expression ‘As as should say’ is intended to capture a note 
of mystery. Coleridge recaptures it and adds an elemerit of àwe in 
the following lines : 

**with sloping masts and dipping prow, 
_A8 who pursued with yell and blow. `.. d 
‘Still treads the shadow of his foe, — | y 
E And forward bends his head, . . . ." : (45- 48) 


The expression borrowed is not a mere associative link, but ‘an 
indispensable element in.the controling conscious poetical energy. 
_It is not a simple fusion of a remembered phrase with a new situation. 
Take another passage. The Prince of Morocco opens the golden casket 
and cries, | NE | | 


: "O hell! what have we here?  - 
À carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll !’’ (2.7 63-64) 

At once we are reminded of Death and her mate voyaging towards 
the Mariner, just as the Prince was greeted by Death and a written 
seroil. The- transmutation of these’ two is revealed through an 
emphatic interrogation i in the lines : ; 
“Ts that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman's mate?” (188-9 5 7 € 


The apparent symbolism of the caskets comes out in the bands 
of Coleridge with all ‘the richness of human suffering. It is a suffering 
that takes us from Death to Life-in-Death anÜ vice versa. The life 
of Coleridge moved in these two spheres with an intense consciousness 
of suffering and of the destiny of the individual. Though the lines 
referred to have only a verbal similarity, the thought captured by 
Coleridge is at the very basis of the Shakespearean tragedy. ' 


at’ 
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3, Let us tutn to the tragedies of Shakespeare. The nurse 
brings the news of Tybait’s death to Juliet and natrates the incideut 
in a way that makes Juliet highly nervous and pathetic. She enters 
, with the cords, throws them down and says: 

“Ah, well-a-day ! he's dead, he's dead, he’s dead'! 

We are.undone, lady, we are undone! }— 

ae fhe day !—he’s gone, líe's killed, He’s dead !'' 

| (3.2.8T-9) 
Lhe rapidity, intensity aud ambiguity conveyed by* these lines 

makes the. fact: ‘inexplicable. and mysterious. The same effect 1s in- 
tended to be donveyed: by: ‘the following lines ofthe Mariner : 


Ah! well- a-day what evil looks 
"Had I from old and young !’’ (139-140) 
" A mysterious awe inspires these words.; and in their sore distress 
the shipmates begin throwing the whole guilt on the Mariner, just 
as the Nurse holds Romeo: guilty of a crime. 


4, "We pass to a lighter vein in the next passage. Tü the scene 
where Malvolio- is ‘put to ridicule, we find Malvolio talking to himself: 
after Olivia has come. and gone. He describes the style he has: to 
OD ! , 

“a sad face, a reverend carriage, a slow tongue, 
in the babit of some air of note, and. so forth.” 
(3.4 80-1) 

There we T the peculiarly Elizabethan association of sadness 

with wisdom. This has acquired a unique position and: value in the 


closing lines of the Ancient M ariner : : 


“He went like one that hath been stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn : i 

A sadder and a wiser ran 

He rose the morrow morn’? (622-5) 
God and his universe are not accepted by the Mariner as facts alien 
or external to his existence ; rather, he realises them in himself by 
intébrating them to his consciousness. A new life of sadness and 
wisdom looms large over the horizon of lóve and beauty. 

5. In these: passages we find Coleridge consciously or uncons- 
ciously falling on certains typical lines and words of Shakespeare and 
providing them ‘with a new and rare significance. There are places 
where we have the specific Elizabethan turn of expression. The king 
in the first part of Henry VI informs Gloster before he meets the. 
ambassadors : 
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“J shall be well content with any choice 

‘Tends to God's gloty and my country’s weal'' (5.1.26-27) 
Tending to the Country’s weal isan Elizabethan usage ; and Cole- 
ridge’s studies in Elizabethan Literature may have been responsible 
for the following lines : 


“See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 

: Hither to work us weal’’ (167-168) | 
The word and the syntax are equally archaic ; and they may be in 
keeping with the peculiar atmosphere the poet intends to evoke. But 
the way they are introduced is suggestive of that way of looking at 
men and things which is particularly Elizabethan. i'isin this light 
that we have to take the following example also. King Edward 
informs Stanley in King Richard III— 


“Have I.a tongue to doom my brother's death, 

" And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave?" (2.1.102-8) 
The conflicting position in which Edward was placed is similar to that 
of Tantalus.: It is again: the same as that of the Mariner who finds 
water everywhere but not water that can quench his thirst. 


“Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink" (119-120) 

This shrinking is on the same level as-‘that of Eidward's tongue. It 
is a shrinking that embodies the emotional rhythm of sin, loneliness 
and redemption. We are made to shrink into ‘the land of ice and of 
fearful sounds,’ as there is a fall and tbe corresponding loss of all 
innocence. There is a retreat in the nature of the primal ‘creation ; 
and water. symbolising the instinct is eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
flames, fire and light, the arrival of the intellect. It is this arrival 
that is embodied in the shrinking ; and it takes the form of an enduring 
conflict between instinct and intellect. 

Let us turn towards the closing scenes of Julius Caesar. Cassius 
asks Brutus on the plains of Phillippi, 


“Then, if we lose this battle, 
. You are contented to be Jed in triumph 
. Thorough the streets of Rome.” (5.1. 110- 2) 
Here the word ‘thorough’ is very sifnificant ; „and if comes back to us 
with a series of pregnant associations in the arrival of the bird : 
"T “At length did cross an Albotross, 
| Thorough the fog it came?! (63-4) . 
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There is a jarring of the two sounds 'thorough' and ‘fog’ as in the 
case of *thorough' followed by long vowels in the lines of Shakespeare. 
This jarring is unfolded gradually in both the cases. 

6. There are three more plays still to be noticed Macbeth was 


frm and bold enough even when the enemy was fast approaching. 
As a Servant enters, he cries out: 


“The devil damn thee black, thou creain-faced loon ! 
Where gott’st thou that goose look?" (5.8, 11-12) 
The Mariner, as we will discover later on, has something of Macbeth 
in him. But in the beginning it is the Wedding.Guest who echoes : 
these lines in his dramatic outburst of impatience : 
“Hold off! unband me, grey-beard loon ! (11) 
It is a deliberate provocation ; but the quiet resignation of an austere 
and majestic mind responds quietly and firmly. There is tyranny of 
the ‘glittering eye’ still ; and it serves as an incantation to hold the 


wedding-guest in awe. This tyranny takes us to a passage in Cym- 
beline. Imogen tells Pisanio 


| “Ere I cond: 
Give him that parting kiss which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And like the tyrannous breathing’of the north 
Shakes all our buds from growing." (1.8. 33-7) 
The aimosphere governing the word, "iyrannous' is transferred to the 
wind in the story of ihe Mariner. The storm-blast now begins con- 
trolling : | | 
.. “And now the storm-blast came, and he ,. 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o'er taking wings, 
And chased us south along’’ (41-44). 
The skinny hand, the grey beard, the glittering eye and the tyrannous 
wind follow one another in swift succession. "They move rhythmically 
keeping time fo the beat of the pulse. A certain waywardness sur- 
erounds the idea of a pulee-beat and it reminds us of Tempest. Ariel 
iakes the Command from Prospero to bring the ship; and Ariel 
replies: 
«T drik the air before me, and return 
OF ere your pulse twice beat." (5.1. 109.3) 


The mysterious ‘suddenness and the unity of the rhythm are striking 
enough. And. ‘when ‘the Mariner turns to heaven to pray, he experi-. 
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ences the same rhythmic beat : 
“Í closed my lids, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat ;" (248.9) 

7. So far we have noticed some of the Shakespearean turns of 
expression appearing in this poem. These illustrations sufficiently 
reveal that the mind of Coleridge was saturated with the plays of 
Shakespeare and, that the poetic imagination has shaped the diverse 
forms from the varied plays into a synthetic unity. It remains to be 
seen how far the greater and more enduring thought ef Shakespeare’s 
tragedies is at the back of the poem. The crime and the consequent 
punishment, the atonement and tbe purgation, the passive suffering 
and the quiet resignation to the inevitable, that are mov ingly narrated 
in the poem iake us to the tragedies of Macbeth, Lear and Hamlet. 
We begin first with Macbeth. One of the weird sisters prophetically 
describes the story of a Mariner : 

“Sleep shall neither wight nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid: 

Weary seven-nighis nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost"' (1.8. 19.25) 

These lines verily constitute the basis framework of Coleridge’s 
poet. The bark was not lost, but was carried away tbrough the 
mist and the storm. ‘The South Pole spirit demanded vengeance; and 
the Mariner led.a forbidden life. He had to endure the knowledge 
of death, the awareness of his guilt. He was ‘alone on a wide wide 
sea’. These sevén lines spoken by tbe weird sister summarise the 
whole poem of Coleridge ; and the mystic number too is repeated in 
the poem. Describing the movement of the bird, the Mariner 
observes : | | 

‘In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.’’ (75-18) 


‘It perched for vespers nine’ as fhe ship weturned northward 
through fog and’ floating ice; and the poem we may remember is in 
seven parts. The. purgation of the Mariner is heralded by nine vespers 
and it proceeds in and through seven stages. Moreover, ‘vespers nine’ 
is & significant expression. The word ‘vesper’ cannot be taken in 
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its usual familiar sense. In Shakespeare, it has a very uncanny 
association as the passage in Antony and Cleopatra reveals. Antony 
in a despondent mood tells Eros : 

“Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 

A. vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 

A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that not unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air; thou has seen these signs: 

They are black vesper’s pageants” (4.14.2-8) 


Shakespeare presents here ‘man’s unstable hold of his very 
entity’. This instability is literaliy transferred to the perching of the 
bird. | 

" Vesper's nine’ is reminiscent of the ‘black vesper’s pageants’ ; 
and it is also contained in ‘seven-nights nine times nine’. It impiles 
a charm, an Incantation ; and the: weird sisters do thus interpret the 
term. Just when Macbeth is about to enter along with Banquo, all 
of them sing: | 

‘Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again; to make up nine :-- 
Peace !—the charm’s wound up"'. (1.3.33.85) 


The charm has led the ship into:silénce. The ship has been 
suddenly becalmed and the Eumenides are ranged against the new. 
Orestes and his Apollo. The becalming of the ship thus acquires: 
a new significance in this weird context. We are aware of a sudden 
loss of life and energy, and as we pass to the following lines, we feel 
a strain, a tension, in spite of all its quiescence. 

“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, not breath nor motion". (115, 6) 

Here we have a tension that leads us on to a state of mental 
paralysis commonly found in sleep that emerges from a melancholic 
mood of exhaustion. "The weird sister, we know, has prohibited sleep. 

*The Mariner must be awake literally and metaphorically. He must 
needs examine himself critically and carefully. Let us go back to 
Macbeth. After despatching Duncan quietly, Macbeth approaches 
his wife in an excitdtl state of nervous tension, and tells her : 

| ‘‘Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘sleep no more ! 

Macbeth.does murder sleep’ ,—the innocent sleep;  * 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
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. Balm of hurt minds, gteat nature’s second course, 
' Chief nourisher in life s feast’? (2.2.38-38) 

Macbeth knows the value and the necessity of sleep. The 
Mariner who bas something of the soul of Macbeth, knows this too 
well. But the furies of guilt and accusation are afier him and he is 
all alone on a prolonged dark night of the soul. And slowly he comes 
to bless the creatures of ihe sea that were despised by him earlier. 
He ‘blessed them unaware’, blessed them in his heart. Melancholy 
slowly: gives way to the moment of blissful quiescence which arises 
in the lines— | | | 

“Oh sleep! itis a gentle thing, 
' Beloved from pole to’pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! : 
. She sent the gentle sleep from heaven,. 
- That slid into my soul’’. (292-6) 

‘Heaven's Mother sends’ her grace to the lone Mariner and 
like music, ‘sleep slides into the soul. It is so spontaneous and gentle. 
After such a sleep there is the resurrection in the grave-yard. But 
there is something still withholding the resurrection, something yet 
coming in the way of ihe final moment of purgation. The curse 
lives for him mysteriously and the ‘lonesome spirit" from the South 
Pole “pursues him still. It stops unwillingly as the Mariner comes 
to realize the necessity of conscious penance permeated by the spirit 
of love. | | | 

There are; interesting parallels regarding the resurrection too. 
Macbeth sees the ghost a Banquo and is taken aback: 

“Tf charnei-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our mouunients _ 
Shall be the maws of kites'' (3.4 71-8) 


But such is the destiny of the Mariner that svery soul passed 
him like the whizz of his cross-bow ; and the curse lives for him in. 
the eyes of the dead. men. Later the bodies of the crew are ‘inspirite 
ed’ and the ship moves on as ‘the dead men gave a groan’. ‘We 
were a ghastly crew’, he admits. He was cast into a trance and the 
angelic power causes the ship to move. It ig strangs to see ‘these 
dead men rise’ ; but rise they did. He could not prevent it. And 
when he comes back to lis senses he finds the strange spectacle : 
m | ; l 


“The dead men stood together, 
All stood together on the deck, 
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For a charmed-dungeon fter : 

Ail fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter” (438-7) 
This was the source of his glittering eye. The dead men live 
in him. The thought and the expression ara reminiscent of Macbeth. 

As in the case of Macbeth, s» do we here find the emphasis placed 

on the eye. It is the eye that reveals the primeval urges of the 
soul and transports the individual to the world of the spirits: 

“Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye” (214-5} 
One after another his shipmates drop down dead, as Life-in-Death 
begins her work on the Mariner; This is indicated by that silent 
curse e emanating from the eye of the dead. -lt is too terrible. 


“But ob! more horrible than ibat 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye! .. (259-260) 


The. peculiar significance of these eyes is to be read along with 
the glittering eye of the Mariner and of the poet. Dorothy Words- 
worth, Hazlitt, Sterling and many others noticed the glittering eye 
of ihe Poet. Sterling clearly states that Coleridge has the glittering 
eyes of the Ancient Mariner. In Macbeth, on the other band, we 
find the hero addressing tne ghost thus: MUR ^ 

“Thou hast no speculation in those eyes .. > 

Which thou dost glare with” (8.4. 95-6) 
Here it is evident that the glittering eye is the eye beaming with the 
powers of speculation; and this takes us back to the identity of 
Coleridge with the Mariner. | 

8. Let us now iurn*to the other tragedy of Hamlet.  Polonius 

instructs Ophelia how she should pose when Hamlet approaches her ; 
and then he observes 
** With devotion’s visage 

And pious action we do sugar o'er 

the devi] himself’’. 
"This is what Claudius has been doing all these days ; and he at once 
feels the sting : 

“How smart a lash that speech doth give 

: my conscience !”’ (3.1 50} 

This line EA the basis for the Mariner’s peculiar attitude towards 
a confession. The Mariner draws near to the fateful moment in 
his life ; and: his face reveals the deepening gloom of horror and 
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misery which wrenches his body-and.soul. He is unwilling to confess 
his crime even now; and this mood of unwillingness sends tbe 
moments of. ágony erying for the necessity of an open avowal. He 
postpones his confession, for it is a long and ` weary account and he 
shrinks from relating it. At last we came to the supreme moment— 

‘God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends that plague thee thus !— < 

Why look’st thou so?"— | 
A brief question and a broken line put an end to his meandering 
movement. EE | 

ES —''With my cross-bow 

-I shot ‘the Albatross’. (19. 82) 


There is the sudden termination of this part of the story. We, are 
drawn to his sudden: "and blunt confession; and the statement of | 
Caludius becomes significant in this context. His conscience draws 
him to and fro, for the Albatross appeared to him ‘as if it had been 
a Christian soul’. It replaced the cross round the Mariner’s neck, 
and tbus did it become a profound symbol of guilt and sorrow. The 
murderous will of man strangled a divine purpose in this, ‘hellish’ 
crime corresponding to the fall. 
After the players-scene, the King retires 16 pray. | He knows well 
that his offence is rank and that it smells to heaven : oder ger 
“It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't— 
A brother's murder !—Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will : 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent.” 
| 48.8; 87-40) 
The reflective intellect has set a deep | mental agony in motion. 
The first major consequence of this act is the awareness of an evil that 
has emerged all round, and the recognition of one’s inability to pray. 
Thus writes Coleridge : 
“T-looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, . . ud 
A wicked whisper came, and made ^. 0.0.7 
My heart. ‘as dry as dust,’ (244-7), 


Tt + is the dark night of the soul and the Marifier bad to endure the 
knowledge of Death ‘alone on à wide wide sea.’ -He could, pray, only 
when he. was able to explate his crime. He began.by despising the 
. so many thousand slimy: things: of the.sea. The instinctive attach- 
menís and affections have. given way to the agonies set in motion by 
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the intellect. ‘The first major consequence of this act is the emerging — 
of evil in the forms of the deep that is rotting, the ‘slimy things’ that 
craw] on the deep, the ‘death-fires’, and the ‘witches oils.’ He could 
not pray. There is something of Cain, of Claudius, in him. 

In the beginning, of the play Hamlet explains to Horatio his 
inability to bear any longer the folly of the marriage. tables being filled 
with “the funeral baked meats’ ; and then he says: 


‘Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had ever seen that day, Horatio!" (1. 2. 183- 4) 


This is almost the Sophoclean wish. It is better not to have been 
born. But the fates willed otherwise. Tn the same. strain does the 
Mariner Say: ; | 


"An orphan' s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; © ^ " 
But oh! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye! 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
Aud yet T could not die.” (257-262) 


Despising the creatures of the calm, he envies at the continued exis- 
tence of the slimy things while so many beautiful men lie dead. , The 
curse lives for him in the dead man's eye, In his loneliness and fixed- 
ness he pines for the journeying moon, and for the. stars that. sojourn 
and yet move. But he must needs live and pine like a forbidden man, 
like the wandering Ishmael, in accordance with the prophetic utter- 
ance: of the weird sister ; and then he is a totally changed being. | At 
the’ reunion of all friends, for instance, Gonzalo-observes : l 
' EI Whether this be 
' Qr be not, V1 not swear." (5.1.1283) 

This remark is. eminently true of tbe Mariner; and the Wedding- 
Guest has been frequently at pains to understand the nature and being 
of this ancient Man. “He does not seem to be a human being, nor 
does he appear to be anyone else. ; 


**T fear thee, ancient Mariner! 
T fear thy skinny hand !...... 

el fear theg and thy glittering eye 

.— And thy skinny hand, so brown"? (224-229) 


. 1, 


The atmosphere of the poem accounts for the fearful fascination evgked 
by the Mariner. The Mariner wonders-like a got ane the burden 
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of a messa ge which becomes more and more explicit at very moment 
of agony, and yet 

“I fear thee, ancient Mariner!" (845) 
Still the Mariner’s powerful appeal breathes the spirit of supreme 
tenderness and pathos. The ‘dream would not pass away’, for ‘it 
seems to live upon the eye’ demanding strong music and saintly song. 
But the human conviviality is denied to the Wedding-Guest who is 
unwilling to listen to the tale and who is yet unable to cast off the 
‘grey-beard loon.’ The story is received into this emotional frame 
work. It narrates the story of an albatross killed by a Mariner ; and 
Lowes helds to the triviality of the act. But this act is momentous 
in the life of the Mariner; and it is something deeper and more 
human than a mere supernatural trick that is played on us. A dis- 
cerning reader like Lamb wrote to Wordsworth: "for me, I was 
never so affected with any human tale. After first reading it, I was 
totally. possessed with.it for many days--I dislike all the miraculous 
part of it, but the feelings of the man under the operation of such 
scenery dragged me along like’ Tom .Piper's magic whistle.” The 
individual that commits the crime carries a self-imposed punishment 
and he must accept both God and God's universe. But he fallg:back 
now and then, for the anguish returns to him as often as he can look 
into his own ‘soul. It is only the penance of his life that brings him 
comfort. He must narrate his tale to others to feel relieved ofa great 
psycho-physical tension. 

In the mind of Coleridge, the figure of the Marna merged with 
that of Cain, that of the wandering Jew, and that of Hamlet. Cole- 
ridge told us that he had a smack of Hamlet himself.' "The Mariner 
belongs to this illustrious dynasty and inherits those ‘elemental ques- 
tionings and intuitions.’ He has committed a crime that has upset 
the foundations of his life and transformed the nature of his soul. 
Cain sinned’ against human relationship ; the Wandering Jew rejected 
the God in man; the Mariner violated the sanctity of a guest; and 
the poet was not exempted from a moral: and spiritual convulsion at 
the time. Macbeth sinned against the sanctity of a guest. And the 
sense of guilt compels the Mariner to narrate his story to others, so 
that he might have a feeling of protound relief. We know too well 
that Hamlet charges Horatio with the narration of his story : 

“O Good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
" "Things standing thus unknown, shal! live behind me! : 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, | 
i Passages from the Prose and Table Talk.of Coleridge, Ed. by W. H. Dircks, p, 209, 
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Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To fell my- story.” | 
So does the Mariner roam about like Horatio, like a ghost resurrected, 
bearing the burden of a heavy tale; and th» heaviness beco:nes explicit 
at every moment of agony. He must explain himself. 


“I pass like night, fram land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 
= To hitn my tale T teach” (586-590). 


This stanza is symbolic of Coleridge’s own. yearning fo fly away from 
the loneliness of an agitated mind, of a mind fast developing an ` 
abnormality. The Mariner and Horatio seek relièf throughout their 
lives in endless monologues; only the mondiogue of Horatio is present 
in the mind of every sympathetic reader of the tragedy of Hamlet. 


9. The images of the stagnant calm and of the effortless move- 
ment of the ship are symbolic of the poet's own spiritual experience. 
` They reveal that consciousness of inaction which the poet saw in him- 
self and in Hamlet, and which really smothered is powers of artistic 
creation. Coleridge himself told us: “In looking at the objects of 
Nature, I seem rather to be seeking,-as it were asking for, a symbolical 
language for something within me that already and for ever exists, 
than observing anything new’’ (Anima Poetae, p. 136). At times he 
felt “forsaken by ail the forms and colourings of existence, as if the 
organs of life had been dried up; as if only simple Being remained, 
blind and stagnant’’. At times he longed for the swelling gust, and 
‘slant night-shower driving loud and fast’. Itis from statements like 
these that we gather that the image of the ship driving before the wind 
symbolises the happy submission to the creative impulse. And we 
should also rememiber that referring to Wordsworth who was then 
composing "The Prelude’, Coleridge remarked: “Now he sails right 
onward, it is all open ocean and a steady breeze, and he drives before 
it" (Anima Poetae, p. 30). Itisin this light that we have to inter- 
pret ‘The Rime of the.Ancient. Mariner’ as embodying the spiritual 
struggle of Coleridge,® the creative artist. And Leslie Stephen has 
long. ago observed: ‘‘The germ of all Coleridge’s utterances may be 
found—by.a little ingenuity—in fhe Ancient Mariner....Part of the 
secret (of the strange charm of the poem) is the ease with which 
Coleridge moves in a world of which the machinery—as the old critics 
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called it —supplied by the mistic philosopher" (Hours in a Library 
IV). ; i 3 = 
The guilt of Macbeth, the inexplicable and .mysterious suffering 

of Hamlet, and the purgation of Lear are the various. stages through - 
which the poem moves; and these are the stages through which the 
spiritual experiences of the poet have been chastened and subdued. 
As Gingerich observes: “In this: poem Coleridge has given, in a 
rarefied etherealised form,, the exhalations and aroma of his personal 
experience of Necessicy and Unity, the blossom and fragrancy of all 
his earlier religious meditations”. Shakespeare's tragic period’ has 
been an essential element in this spiritual convulsion, and Coleridge 
has been able to comprehend the suffering of the great criminals like 
Cain, the wandering Jew and Maobeth, precisely through ‘his own’ 
experiences. And out of this spiritual waste he has come to realize the 
meaning of prayer as human love to ‘all things both great and small’. 
So he writes to Lamb: “‘It-is a sore evil to be and not in God but it 
is a still more dreadful evil and misery to will to be other than God’. — 
In spite of all this evidence,. Lowes tells us how.the images about the 
slimy things of the sea crept into the ‘Ancient Mariner’ even when 
Coleridge bad not been tothe sea. These images are íraced to the 
books on. voyages the poet was reading. But to take a prominent 
. example, in his ‘Destiny of Nations’: Coleridge compared, the ‘glad 
noise’ of Love's wings fluttering to the fresh breeze breaking up the 
‘long and pestful calms, 


With slimy shapes and miscreated life 

Poisoning the vast Pacific" (279) i AE 
Coleridge's imagination was constantly seeking an expressive form 
for.something within; and we therefore read in the latter poem, 


“Yea, slimy things did craw! with legs 
Upon ‘the slimy sea’’ (125-6). etc. 


Passages like these are the significant embodiments of deep and 
vital urges within the poet’s.own soul. They are the urges 
clamouring for an outlet. They are not gathered from books | on 
voyages, but are the products of deeply felt experiences. They have 
taken a definite form in his constructive imagination; and the shaping 
spirit reveals it in diverse ways. Another example will strengthen 
this contention. It refers to the alleged moral of the Ancient Mariner. 
Now in his Religious Musings," composed earlier, we have these 
beautiful lines : | EMEN 
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“There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind 
,, Omnific. His most holy name is Love. 
- Truth of subliming import! With the which, 
. Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 
He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting !. From himself he flies, - 
Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation; and he loves it all, 
And blesses it, and call’ it very good! 
This is indeed to dwell with the Most High ! 
Cherubs and rapture—trembling seraphim 
Can press no nearer to the Almighty's throne ’’, 
ELEME. (105-116) 
It is a new doctrine of Love, a dócirine rendered into spiritual terms 
in and through a satisfying imaginative experience. This docirine 
has been a cardinal one in the poet’s faith ; and it. frequently appears 
in almost all his major critical and creative works. The origins of 
this passage are to be sought in the Book of. Job. Job answers : 
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** But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air, and they shall teil thee : 

** Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee; 
ind the fishes of the sea shal] declare unto thee. 

** Who knoweth not in all these that the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought this? 

'* In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, 
and ihe breath of all mankind." (19. 7-10) 


This is a docirine that is at the basis of the Ancient Mariner. The 
framework of the poem is provided by the mysterious utterances 
of the weird sisters. It is supplemented by the tragic: experiences of 
"Macbeth and Hamlet. These two characters faithfully portrayed to 
him his own spiritual convulsion; and this convulsion was further 
strengthened by the redemption of Lear and by the assimilation of 
tife experiences of Job and.of Dante to his own conscious self. Thus 
we get the lines : a a he . | 

** He. prayeth best, who loveth best 

< Alf things both great and small; 
— For the dear. God who loveth us, | 
. He made and loveth all". (614.7) "^ 


"From the very beginning do we find the development of this doctrine 
of love; and the poem presents’ us with the problem of humanising 
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an exclusive personality. The Mariner and the poct take us by 
surprise at the beginning and we are unwillingly bound to listen 
since they strike us as unfamiliar personalities. But as we proceed 
we begin understanding them better and better, for they reveal their 
humanity. It is this transmutation of an ego-centric sinner into 
æ concrete human being full of the primal feelings and affections, 
that the imagination has succeeded in presenting. All that the poet 
read or heard no longer stands aloof; it is an integral part of the 
poetic experience called the ‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner’. And 
then it has acquired a new character. It is one with the content 
of the poet’s conscious self; and it is given an enduring form by the 
poetic imagination. This impression -is further strengthened by a 
" consideration of the great struggle between two forces : 

“ The Nightmare Life-In-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold °? (198.4) 
A struggle between life and death is visualised in terms of their. close 
and intimate union. The two interchange their places. The pangs 
of death are to give birth to a new and joyful wisdom hereafter. 
Compare the poet’s Epitaph for bimself, composed in 1833. 
“ Stop, Christian passer by!.. . 

O, lift one thought in prayer for S.T.C.; 

That he who many & year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death !"' 
The conflict to which the Mariner. was subjected, is in fact the 
struggle cf the poet himself., Into this struggle was assimilated the 
Shakespearean tragic fact in allits universality and richness. That 
this is not alien to Coleridge’s poetic experience, that this is not a 
mere borrowing from what the poet has read, that this is an integral 
part of the poet's spiritual suffering, can be established bv a con- 
sideration of the poems composed’ subsequent to the Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. | | 

10. We have referred to Leslie Stephen's observation that '' the 

germ of all Coleridge’s utterances may be found—by.a little ingenttity 
—in tbe Ancient Mariner." We have seen the essential conflict 
between Life and Death presented in. The Ancient Mariner, coming 
alive in all its freshness, thirty-six years "after, in the Epitaph 
referred to. Take a second instance. By the light of the Moon the 
Mariner beholds God’s creatures of the: calm. His spiritual convul- ` 
sion takes him slowly to the acceptance of God and of God’s universe. 
Then we have the significant lines: 
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** O happy living things! no tongue . 
Their beauty might declare : 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 
Sure my kind saint took pity .on me, 
And I blessed them unaware," (289.987) 


Five years later the same thought appears in “Dejection’ : 


* Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the:soul ‘itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent vojce, of: its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element. a 
(83-58) 


It is such a spontaneous experience that emanated from the 
Mariner's soul leading to his regeneration. Later we hear of the 
agony returning to the Mariner frequently and CORE ENING him to 
travel from land io land : 


“ I have strange power of speech ; 
That moment that his face I see, 
[ know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach.” (587- -590) 


We are almost reminded of the. lines Li 


** In the touch of this bosom there worketh 
| a ga . 
Which is lord of thy utterance °. (Christabel 
| (1. 267-268) 


These lines are composed during the same year. Observe also the 
following lines spoken by the Bard Bracy, written three years later : 


“But though my slumber was gone by, 
"e. a | This dreim it would not pass away-— 
| i ' ‘Tt seems to live upon my eye! `” 
And then I vowed this self-same day 
With music strong and saintly song di 
To wander through the forest bare, ^ 
“Lest aught unholy loiter there’” (2. 557- 563) 
We have the same atmospheré that hovers round the Mariner’ S aa 
The mysterious incident continues to. haunt him and he cannot run 
= 8—1969P—III l m | | o 
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away from it. There is something uncanny, yet bewitching, in the 
whole situation. | 

Passages like these are frequent in the later writings of Coleridge ; 
and they convey some of the leading thoughts and images that are in 
the Ancient Mariner. They all go to imply the depth of the experi- 
ence that was at the back of this poem. Itis this depth that makes 
the poem an epitome of all his poetic career. In a way we can accept 
the truth contained in the statement of Pater: ‘‘What shapes itself 
for criticism in Coleridge's poetic life is not, as with most true poets, 
the gradual development of. a poetic gift, determined, enriched, 
retarded, by the actual circumstances of the poet's life, but the sudden 
blossoming, through one short season, of such a gift, already perfect 
in its kind, which thereafter deteriorates as suddenly, with something 
like premature old age’’ (Appreciations, p. 87). However, this state- 
ment is an exaggeration of a vital truth. At the back of the Ancient 
Mariner we have the quintessence of the influence of old and the 
New Testaments, of Dante, of the Christian mystics and of Shakes- 
peare. Thus the rising of the wind in the poems is the quickening 
of the human spirit and it reminds us of Ezekiel: ''Come from -the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may 
live’. The physical. wind, the human breath and the power of the 
Divine spirit merge into a' single corieréte image. In St. John's 
Gospel too we hear;of the new birth’ by. the spirit that bloweth where 
it listeth; and in the.Acts we:find that a sound from Heaven came 
like a rushing mighty wind when the Holy spirit descended. These 
rich associations are synthesised into a single living image of the 
rising of the wind in the poem of Coleridge. And it is the felt 
experience of the poet that welds them into a unity. In this connec- 
tion we have a significant utterance of the poet himself, “1 think 
nothing can be added to Milton’s definition or rule of poetry,— 
that it ought to be simple, ‘sensuous, and impassioned ; that is-to say, 
single in conception, abouhding.in sensible images, and informing 
them all with the spirit of the mind". (Table Talk, etc., p. 200}. 
And in the same Table Talk, we find him referring .to the Ancient 
Mariner as “a work of pure imagination’? (p: 211). Such a work 
is bound to convey to us the spirit of, Coleridge’: s mind in and through 
a variety of inter-related images. These images are modified by a 
predominant passion which awakens new thoughts and feelings from 
the inmost recesses of the soul; and this passion is thus able, in 
the words of Coleridge, to ‘‘reduce multitude to. unity, or succession 
to an instíant,' It is the latter that dominates the Ancient Mariner. 
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Time is tha factor to be reckoned with ; and Coleridge is intensely 
aware of his success here. So he says: “I have the perception of 
individual images very strong, but a dim one of the relation of place. 
I remember the man or the tree, but where I saw them I mostly 
forget” (Ibid, p. 201). 


11. There is a perpetual movement in the poem. The ship is to 
move perpetually, for the equilibrium can be attained only by move- 
ment and not by any fixity. The sun; moon and stars are all 
moving. The day is frequently seen fo run headlong into night, 
for in one of the marginal notes we read that there is ‘‘no twilight in 
the Courts of the Sun”. We find the wind blowing and the ship flying 
along. "The dead too cannot rest; they rise and start, they move 
about. ‘There is a general EDE at the very thought of fixity, at 
being becalmed : 


“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon à painted ocean." (115-8) 


When the physical inaction was forced upon the crew, there is 
horror. Any form of immobility brings forth and sustains a tension, 
a deep agony which is both physical and psychical. The Mariner 
had therefore to wander from. place, to place to: find out some one who 
can give his ear to the tale of woe. 


There is a rain in the poein. Just at the. moment of the relaxation 
of the inner tension brought forth:by love and prayer. This mood 
is closely intertwined with sleep.and dream. Thus we hear of St. 
Augustine’s long anxiety and suspense followed by his conversion ; 
and when reflection had ‘‘gathered up and heaped together all my 
misery in the sight of my heart, a mighty storm: arose, bringing a 
mighty shower of tears". There is a general shrinking immediately 
preceding the change over. Every. object’ begins to evoke horror or 
disgust, and the eyelids close till the .balls like pulses beat. There 
is a spell that paralyses all movement ; and this is gradually dissolved 
and evaporated as: admiration and ‘love creep into the Mariner's 
despair. ‘There is a general reawakening of the spirit. The despair 
has been the state ot the journey through the night in the primevel 
waters of darkness. The second chapter of the Book of Jonah teils 
us: ‘*The waters compressed me about, even to the soul: the depth 
closed me round about; the weeds were wrapped about my bgad. 
I went down to the “bottoms of the mountain: the earth with 
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her bars was about me for ever: Yet hast though brought up my” 
life from corruption, O Lord my God.” There is a descent imaged 
as corruption ;'and this is the motionlessness of the Mariner. The 
earth with her bars is replaced by the breathless calm. And a 
worse horror arises from the immobile tongue: 


“And every tongue, through utter drought, 

Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if | 

We bad been choked with soot’’ (135-8) " LAS. 
As the sign in the element afar off approaches nearer and nearer, | 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could not laught nor wail 2 

Through utter draught all dumb we stood |” aar. -9) 


He wanted to break this immobility. But he could do so only b 
out-doing Faustus: | 


«I bit my arm, I mitted the blood, 

And cried, A sail ! .a sail !'"..(160- 161) 
It is in the light of this dread of cima that. we should read 
the lines : l 
l . “But oh! more horrible ilis that 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye P? (259 260) 
A windless séa is TA red in the night ;, 

: “But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 

The:charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red." (269-271) 2 
It is ‘a ill and awful red.’ The preceding lines’ fefer to the 
white moonlight. The redness of the burning water is charged with 
the meaning invested to it by Dante, whose work, says Lowes, i is 
well EROR io Coleridge : In the Inferno we have these lines : 


"Now: O my:son, 
ihe city named of Dis ‘is nigh at hand, 
With heavy citizens, sreat garrison’? 


And I: . ‘Already i in ihe valley. stand 

U its mosques, O Master, and fo the they show. 
Vermilion, as if issuing from’ the Brand." - . 

And he made answer: ‘The eternal glow 

"T" . of inward flame -kindles the ruddy glare, 

as thou perceivest in this Hell below’’ (8. 67-75). 


p 


. loneliness. 
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‘Vermilion’, ‘brand’. ‘eternal glow’, and ‘ruddy glare’ are the 
words implying that the simple word ‘red’ has a ‘soul of terror. Its 
soul- lies in hell. This is the meaning of the word ‘red’ in the line. 
a still and awful red’, as the context and the marginal note reveal. 
Stillness qualifies the red ; and ‘the immobility is almost something 


like the perpetual damnation. There is awareness of pain and guilt. 


The Mariner sinks into a state of quiescence and this condition calls 
forth for an eifort. There is a tension followed by a moment of i 
another quiescence which is blissful. This is sleep providing for a 
renewed energy ; and the first relaxation comes in the yearning 
towards the moon and stars. The moon is imaged às a Goddess, as 
the Queen, as the Mother. The Mariner then has a rebirth during 
the moonlit night. This rebirth is realized in the apprehension of 
the beauty and glory of life, and in the values of life. 

19. Let us recall the universe presented in the poem. It is a 
universe where time is everything. Into this flux 


“The naked hulk alongside came, . 
And the twain were casting dice". (195-6) . l 
The Mariner's ship is domineering enough, though it had the 
solitary wrestling with. the universe ; and the sense of loneliness is 
keenly felt everywhere. Everything is ‘iny-flux, and yet there is 
“Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea!  '.- pai 
And never a saint dp pity on. 
My soulin'agony". (232-5) | 
"e pmor the sky and the sea, and the sea Ww the ds 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet’’ (250-2) 


This universe is not ‘only Heracleitean, *but Pythagorean. Number 
is introduced into it frequently.. There were in all only “Four 
times fifty living men" (216). "Tbe? Mariner ‘saw that curse’ for 
‘seven days, seven nights’ (981). A Spirit followed them ‘Nine ` 
fathom deep’ (183). Time and:space are numerically divided. There 
is an ‘April hoar-frost’, (268) besides ‘the leafy month of June’ (570). : 
Besides the crew we leave the hermit, the’ pilot ‘and the pilot’s boy. 
There are also animals and birds and reptiles. We hear of a horse, a, 
wolf, the skylark, the owlet, the water-snakes and the A lbsitess, 
There are variegated colours. The ice comes floating by ‘as green 
as emerald’ (54) ; ‘the white Moonshine’ glimmers ‘through fog-smiüke 
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white’ (77-8) ; ‘the water, liké a witch's oils, burnt green, bi blue 
and white’ (199-180). Green, blue and white are the colours that 
are found so far with a weired significance. ‘The Nightmare Life-In- 
Death’ is also coloured : 

“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her looks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy’’. (190 2) 

Red, yellow, and white are associated with this strange appari- 
tion. We have already seen that ‘red’ has a soul in hell; and we 
may also note that the bride ‘paced into the hall’ and t¥at she was 
‘red as a rose’ (384). Hamlet's Ophelia, we may remember is the 
‘rose of May’; and hence the Wedding Guest ‘cannot choose but 
hear’. He must needs be saved from the very soul of hell capturéd 
for us in the image of red. Coming from that very hell; the 
Mariner had a ‘skinny hand, so brown’ (229); and the water-snakes 
are ‘blue, glossy green, and velvet black’ (279), and ‘they moved in 
tracks of shining white’ (274).. | 

The darkness of the stars and the foaming of spray are familiar 
phenomena here : | 

‘The Sun's rimrdips ; the stars rush out: 
At one:stride comes the dark.” (199-200) 
Again, 

“The stars were dim, and thick the night’? (206). And even 
the Mariner himself passes ‘like night, from Jand to land’ almost like 
a spirit. We have Spirit, corpses and: a maniac. here. At the end 
"someone ‘doth crazy go’. There is a crew with ‘limbs like lifeless 
tools’, a ‘spectre-bark’ and the dice. There is sunlight : 

| ‘The sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in-the mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea’ (83.6)... 

The flight of the sun is Sb quick and sudden. Earlier we read 
a similar passage : z 

| “The sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea camethe | : 
And he shone bright, and on the right 
: Went down into the sea" (95.8). 
Brightness has slowly given way to the mist. When the fog cleared 
off, | 
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'*Nor dim nor red, uke God's own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist’’ (97-8.) 
Dimness and redness have momentarily gone into. the background 
before the final convulsion has commenced. But when the spectre- 
. bark came without wind or tide, horror follows : 


“The Western wave was all a-flame 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwist us and the Sun 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 

(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-graie he peered 

With broad and burning face."' (171-180) 
The world gets contracted as the skeleton of a ship becomes visible. 
The Sun had to retire unnaturally at the intrusion of the strange 
shape. The poetic genius is focussed on these images whence arises 
the full splendour of the ‘broad and burning face’ in the midst of a 
despairing agony. The beauty of the landscape revealed here is the 
-very rhythm of the soul’s movements rendered objective. But there 
is something at the very core of existence disturbing the spiritual 
harmony of life. When the ship was suddenly becalmed, the bloody 
Sun, at noon ‘in a hot and copper sky’, appeared to be ‘no bigger 
than the Moon’ (114). There is a reduction in the magnitude of 
the sun, a reduction bordering on the ludicrous. The littleness, the. . 
forlornness, of the Mariner finds its objective counterpart. We also 
know that the Moon appears frequently ‘with one bright star within | 
the nether tip’, (210-1). And yet the transformation of the. 
Mariner's self is heralded by the lovely lines : . 

“The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And no where did abide :- 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside—”’ (963.6) 
The white moonlight js a contrast to the red shadow haunting the 
world of the Mariner. The anguish of repulsion is replaced here by 
the yearning for the journeying Moon and for the stars that sojourn 
and yet move. The yearning is for a movement that can put an" end 
to the static universe wherein every thing is rotten; and like Hamlet, 
the Mariner realises this rottenness which he was born to set aright. 
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Lhe anguish and the restlessness of a static existence slowly 
giving way toa welcome change. The Mariner is refreshed with rain 
which "D 

| "poured down from the one black cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 
The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, | 
A river steep and wide.’’ (820-6) 

The curee that befell the Mariner has not failed to overtake 
Nature, when there appeared the stagnant calm and the draught. 
This curse was broken as the Mariner began developing Love within 
himself; for the whole universe seems to have come alive in him. 
The outer sense impression is intended to divert our attention to the 
inly felt process which is more important. The storm too, Jike every- 
thing else, has a life of its own. And the Albatross, we remember, 
originally flew round and round the ship; and in the end it 


. “fell off, and ue 
Like lead into the eea.’ | (290. D 

The curse unloosens its hold at a moment when the Mariner becomes 
conscious of an instinctive and innate pantheistic urge to reunion with 
the universe around. Their arises then a spontaneous forgiveness 
wrought by prayer which speaks the language of love. The storm 
too has been set free by prayer which transforms and purifies the inner 
life,, "This prayer is enlivened by that shaping spirit of imagination 
which comprehends the real meaning of the universe in a single act 
of experience. The passage from the actual to the real is carried 
out i in terms of the imaginative act of a self-conscious mind. - 

. 18. Coleridge modestly refers to these images as "the shadows 
of imagination" and speaks of the “‘willing suspension of disbelief” 
as the essence of the poetic faith. We began this paper with this 
statement and we have now to consider whether this is an adequate, 
account, in the light of what we have discovered in the poem. Poetr y, 
says Richards, consists, of emotive utterances. An emotive utterance 
is directed to the attitudes and emoifons, and tp the-satisfying orgá- 
nization and inter connection of these attitudes (Principles, - 267-8). 
But, the poetic utterance involves an intellectual belief rendered: emo- 
tively in and through the principle known as ‘psychical ‘distance’: 
We accept what the poet says merely because of its place and signi- 
ficance in that system of references called the real world. The poetic 
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experience of the Ancient Mariner leaves us with an enduring belief 
In the validity of the experience as such. In this experience we do 
discover a greater degree of unity between the individual and'his : 
universe, a deeper harmony within the self; and our belief in a more 
comprehensive and more consistent truth awakened and intensified. 
The apprehension of this awakening and intensification of our faith 
is made possible in and through the stream of corisciousness which 
has a dynamic rhythm of its own. ‘This stream is often integrated 
to the subliminal self which transforms the particular facts or events 
into universal ones. Something akin to this is offered in the poem 
as such. Coleridge, we know, provides us with a narrator and a 
marginal commentary for a tale that is told to the Wedding-Guest 
who was upset by it all. This external equipment is the translation 
_ of a conscious act that compels belief in virtue of its universality. 
Coleridge himself speaks of such a compelling faith in the objectivity 
and universality of the poetic experience, as “‘that negative faith, 
which simply permits the images presented to work by their own 
force" (Bl. Ch. 22; ef. also Ch. 28). Such images emanate from 
the self-conscious act of the creative artist, and-are harmonised in 
the concrete form of a single poem calied the Ancient Mariner. We 
cannot, then, disbelieve in the world revealed by the creative imagina- 
tion. It is a world having a greater degree of reality than the 
ordinary world of men. It is this fact that compels us to attach 
importance to the dynamics of the rhythm contained in the Ancient 
Mariner, a poem that.seems to sum up into itself the Old and the 
New Testaments, Dante, Marlowe, and Shakespeare. Above all, 
it is the tragic spirit of Shakespeare that seems to be at the very basis 
of this great poem. i 
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INTERNATIONAL AID FOR PROJECTS 


SHRI K. C. KHATRI“ 


¥ 


Multipurpose integrated river valley planning is comparatively 
new to India as it is for all countries. Ior carrying out the necessary 
investigations, drawing up plans for projects and their execution, 
technical personnel specially trained in each type of work are required. 
_As some of the countries in the world have gained considerably more 
experience in the planning and technique of execution of multipurpose 
projects, it would be helpful to India to draw on such experience 
and improve the speed and economy of project development. Techni- 
cally advanced countries like the U.S.A., United Kingdom, Canada, 
West Germany and others have generously offered to assist us in the 
development of our water and power resources, and the assistance 
being given by them has been playing a significant role in the Plan 
programmes of India. Foreign assistance received in the shape of 
technical personnel drafted to India, training for our engineers abroad, 
materials and equipments for projects research in foreign laboratories, 
are broadly outlined in this article. | 


U. S. ASSISTANCE 


Assistance from the United States of Amerien is by far the 
largest foreign aid for river vallsy development in the country. This 
is: being channelled through an agreement signed between India and 
the United States on January 5, 1952. Under this Agreement two 
kinds of assistance is being received namely, (2) assistance in the 
United States, and (ii) assistance in India. 

'The Government of the United States of America has undertaken 
to make available at the office, laboratories and other installations of 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, the services of personnel, 
equipment and facilities of the Bureau as may be necessary to render 
such scientific and tecbnieal service and advice required by the 
Government of India. The cost of such service is to be borne by the 
U. S. Government, which has set apart a sum" of $ 100,000 for the 
purpose. Under ihe Agreement, a number of technical problems 
relating to Hirakud, Koyna, Hihand and other projects have been 


* Shri K. C. Khatri is Superintending Engineer, Central Water and Power 
Commission. f 
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referred to the Bureau of Reclamation. Similarly the. Bureau has 
also supplied a number of technical publications for use by various 
departments in India. ` 

* Three kinds of assistance is being offered in India by the United 
States Government. 

-(t) Services of American technicians. 

(ii) Training facilities for Indian engineers in the States. 

(ut) Supply of equipment for the various projects under execution. 

in India, 

The U. 8. Government has made avalable the'services of. 32 
technical experts during the First Five Year Plan. Of these 10 were 
attached to the Damodar Valley Corporation, two io the Hirakud 
Project and the rest were assigned to the Central Water and Power 
Commission. 

The United States made available training facilities for 17 
engineers from India. Seven of these were from C. W. & P. C., 
three each from Hirakud and DVC Projects, and the rest from State 
Governments. 

The United States also made available considerable quantity of 
equipment such as heavy earthmoving machinery like’ scrappers, 
dumpers, tractors, etc., and construction equipment like stone 
crushers, concrete batching and conveying plants, ete., with spare 
parts for various river valley projects in India. 


PROJECT EQUIPMENT FROM U.S.A. FOR First PLAN PROJECTS 


Project.. Estimated Project cost Cost of Equipment made 
(in crores of rupees). available (dollars). 

Hirakud Dam 70.78 3 328,482.00 
Kakrapar Weir and Canals 
(Bombay) : 11 65 93,615.15 
Mahi (Bombay) 14.00 658,840.00 
Ghataprabba (Bombay) 5.45 207,643.00 
Tanga Anicut (Mysore) 9.91 15,910.00. 
Gangapur (Bombay) 8.84' 215,640.00 
Saurashtra Irrigation Scheme 

* (Bombay) 0.94 . 89,650.00 
Chamba! Project (Madhya Pradesh) 48 08 2,266,116.00 
Pathri Project (Uttar Pradesh) 9.58 19,932.00 

2 e 


AID FOR FLOOD CONTROL 


The Government of the United States is also assisting the 
Government of India in controlling the flood menace in this country 
by making available services of experts and equipment to the extent 
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of $ 202,000. The epuipment includes fully-equipped motor launches, 
rain and river gauges that can report rainfall and river-flow by un- 
attended radio and devices to measure the speed of water-flow. 


hiHAND DAM PROJECT 


In addition to the above projects, the Government of the United 
States bas agreed to assist in the execution of the Rihand Project to 
the extent of $ 6,413,017 and Hs. 7 crores. The dollar component 
is intended mostly for procuring consiruction equipment and also a 
team of construction technicians to be deputed by ihe U.S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. The rupee component is to assist in paying for 
general construction costs. The total cost of the Rihand Project is 
estimated at Rs. 48 crores. | 


TRAINING CENTRES 


‘Similarly the Government of the United States has helped. in- 
setting up two technical training centres for operation and mainte- 
nance of heavy earth-moving equipment, one at Kotah and the other 
at Nagarjunasagar dam site. Most of the equipment for these train- 
ing centres and service of expert operators and mechanics are being. 
supplied by the United States. Hach of the centres is training 40 
operators and mechanics every year. 

In addition, two more training centres for ** Hot line maintenance 
of transmission and distribution system " are being set up, one at 
Bangalore and the other at Nangal with the assistance of the United 
States. These are-expected to start functioning shortly. l 


Áip FRoM Corompo PLAN 


The Colombo Plan is a co-operative effort and mutual assistance 
programme of countries comprising the Commonwealth of Nations, 
Japan, Burma and Thailand. Under this scheme, Canada, Australia 
and U.K. are affording assistance to this country in the execution 
of projects. Outof these countries, Canada has given by far ihe. 
biggest contribution. p 


PE 


CANADA, : 


In the first two years of India's First Five Year Plan, Canadian 
assistance: was mainly in the shape of commodities. An amount of $ 
15 million (Canadian) was allocated for the supply of wheat and the 
rupee. proceeds. realised therefrom were allocated by agreement for . _ 
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expenditure ou the Mayurakshi Project in West Bengal. In addition, 
the Canadian Government has also assisted the project by supplying 
electrical equipment, costing $ 9 million (Canadian). The Mayurakshi 
Dam has been re-named the Canada Dam as a token of eppreeipoon 
of Canada’s gesture. 

Similarly Canada also offered capital assistance for the Umtru 
Hydro-electric Project in Assam. Electrical equipment, costing $ 
1.2 milion (Canadian) has been supplied. The construction cost 
of the project is being met from the rupee proceeds of the sale of raw 
materials offered to the cable and wire industry for which that country 
had made an allocation of $ 5 million (Canadian) in 1952-58. 

The Government of Canada has also inade available training 
facilities for Indian engineers in that country. "Two officers from 
the Central Water and Power Commission have since availed of ‘hesp 
facilities. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Govornment of Australia authorised an amount of Rs. 372 
lakhs for the "supply of wheat and flour for saie in India. The sale 
proceeds of the food material have been utilised to meet the rupee 
costs of the Tungabhadra Project. Similarly that Government made 
an allocation of Rs. 160 lakhs for the supply of construction equip- 
ment for this project and power transmission line material ror the 
Ramagundam Power Project in Andhra. 

. The Australian Government also made available luni facilities 
for two Indian engineers in that country. 


UNITED KiNGDOM' 


Assistance from the United Kingdom has been mainly in the 
form of expert personnel -deputed to India, training facilities for 
Indian engineers in the U.K. and supply of certain types of research 
etuipment. Three experts were assigned to the Hirakud Project 
and two were assigned to Central Water & Power Commission under 
this programme. ' 

The Government 8f ihe United Kingdom made available training 
facilities for seven officers of the Central Water and Power Cominis- 
sion and supplied equipment worth about Rs. 45,000 for the Hydraulic 
Machinery Laboratory of the Centra] Water & Power Research Station, 
Poona. 
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ÜNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations and its specialised agencies have given 
technical assistance to this country. The foremost among these is 
the UNESCO. 7, Under thé terms of an agreement between India 
and the UNESCO; two specific projects, namely ‘‘Ship-Testing 
Techniques" and ‘‘Photo-elastic Studies" for determining tbe adequ- 
acy of designs for dam projects have been started in India. The 
Organisation made available the services of four foreign experts, 
three for ship model testing and one for photo-elastic studies for 
these schemes. Special equipment, costing about Rs 1,50,000 for 
the ship-testing tank set up at the C.W. & P. Research Station, 
Poona and photo-elastic equipment, costing Rs. 80,000, for the 
photo- elastic laboratory in the C.W. & P.C. at Delhi, were supplied 
by the UNESCO. 

In the same programme, training facilities for four officers: ‘of 
C.W. & P.C. in laboratories in France, Switzerland, U.K. and Sweden, 
etċ., were made available. The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, a sister organisation of the UNESCO, also arranged 
training facilities for eight officers of the C.W. & P.C. in various. 


countries. 


Vo. 


WEST GERMANY 


The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany have 
offered, through West German firms, training facilities to tlie Govern- 
ment of India. Under this programme two officers from the Central 


Water and Power Commission were sent to West Germany for speci- 
| 


alised training. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


India is thus a great beneficiary of assistance generously extended 
in several ways by countries which are more technically and economi- 
cally forward. Although it is correct to say that India’s.river valley 
projects could and would go on with her own resources, and that the. 
pecuniary aid received from abroad, relative to the enormous invest- 
ment required for them, is small, it is equally true that the imported 
knowledge of modern techniques is assigting project progress in India 
to a considerable degree. The helping hand of international co- 
operation contributes to the material advancement of the assisted 
nation, strengthening if to extend, in its turn, similar co-operation 
to others in need, all of which together build the great cause of world 
prosherneod, of which we can never have too much. j 


THE MARCH OF LIFE THROUGH 
ASSOCIATIONS  . 


M. C. GHOSE 
Lecturer, Teachers' Training Department, Ca leutta University. 
ty, 

Nothing can be more’ wonderful than the rise of multicellular 
animals terminating in man from minutely low unicellular organisms. 
The dynamic synthesis which is responsible for the gradual and con- 
tinuous development in this line is an expression of the urge of co- 
ordination of life. It is this inherent capacity to co-ordinate that has 
given life its unique power to move on endlessly by creating new 
conditions of mind and body. By co-ordination is meant an intimate 
association with, or an addition of, something new so naturally adjusted 
to the whole as to become serviceable to it. The primitive tendency 
to form aggregations of various kinds, which ultimately lead to the 
fusion of cells to produce compound bodies, the inclination to effect 
gradual developments of parts, organs, limbs and somatic conditions 
of organisms and the propensity of life to achieve progress and perfec- 
tion in diverse fields are all the manifestations of this basic urge of 
co-ordination. Even the purposiveness of life, which is now consi- 
dered as the most fundamenial characteristic of life ' owes its origin 
to this vital urge.  Purposiveness, in fact, is a term that indicates the 
attitude of life formed due to the constant working of this urge. 

Ancestors of ail living organisms were either cellular like protozoa 


or sub-cellular having no definite nucleus like bacteria, spirochaetes 


and viruses. But life, even at the earliest stage, was in the possession 
of its most fundamental characteristic. It was autonomous because 
of its capacity to co-ordinate. And it was this power lurking in life 
that rose to effect all the changes that have appeared in the world of 


‘the living. With the differences in feeding habits appeared the two 


main groups of hfe. One group learnt to utilize the energy of the 
sun with the aid of its chlorophyll and came to be known as the 
simplest green plants; and the other by taking advantage of the 
presence of the firet group derived its necessities by eating up plants 
containing food manufactured in tbeir bodies. This second group 
started the line of animals. Primitive hfe passed into a variety of 
forms ; it assumed the bodies of algae, amoebae, flagellates and sÓ on. 


1 H 8. Jennings: Behaviour of Lower Organisms, 
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The march of life through the stages of development is a wonder- 
ful affair which we understand to some extent because of the testimony 
of fossils. But fossils belonging to ages before the Cambrian are 
extremely rare. This is due to the fact that the somatic conditions of 
the living in those remote ages were unsuitable for the formation of 
fossils. We are forced, therefore, to form our ideas indirectly by 
depending upon the evidences of  Embriology and Comparative 
Anatomy. | 

To say that life has a force or an elan is to say nothing ; 16 is a 
way of re-naming a phenomenon. Life, certainly, has a force; bnt 
what is this force like? It is surely unlike the forces we know in the 
physical world. The correct. statement would be: Life has a force 
which is unique. Itis the dynamic power of life tó co-ordinate in 
infinite ways, which induces it to become the possessor of this unique 
force. 

It is certain that higher life sprang from unicellular organisms. 
But it is rather difficult to form a picture of the process of this 
passage ; and it is not less difficult to understand the nature of the 
pressure under which cells continue to combine with cells to form 
more and moze complex bodies. But the concept of Vital Co-ordina- 
tion makes our ideas and confusions concerning these extremely clear 
and. comprehensible. It was the urge of co-ordination which drove 
unicellular organisms to come together to form colonies at first and to 
organize subsequently, aggregations of different degrees of consolida- 
tion. These aggregations gradually grew more and more compact 
with the appearance of division of labour and then they passed on to 
multicellular organisms which grew in complexity in gradual stages. 
Individuation grew out of aggregation. The urge which led to the 
formation of aggregations led also to the process of individuation. 
The presence of animal and plant cells in different grades of colonies 
and aggregations in Nature gives us an inkling as to how individual 
cells could gradually proceed to build up multicellular bodies of in- 
creasing complexity. Amongst many unicellular bodies in Nature 
there is a tendency to come together and form simple colonies; the 
bonds that bind these individuals are generally loose. But there are 
bonds in some of these colonies that are strong enough for keeping 
individuals together permanently. fn the pretozoan colony of the 
animal Codosiga (a group of flagellates) the cells are joined together 
quite firmly but there is no division of labour amongst them.’ In 

° 


? J. B. S. Haldane and Julian Huxley: Animal Biology, p. 820 in Modern Scieütiflc 
Thought. Book TI. : 
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the protozoan colony of Zoothamnium, the first stage of the division 
of labour is palpably present.? Cells forming the body of the sponge 
are co-ordinated just to produce a form which lies in between the forms 
of Protozoa and Metazoa. It is reasonable, therefore, to consider 
the sponze as belonging to the group of Parazoa. The sponge is a 
loosely organized community of cells; if has no mouth and no 
common function of digestion for the whole animal. The develop- 
ment of the mouth with its primitive cavity seems to be the first 
advance nent of Metazoa over Protozoa. In.the case of the fresh- 
water polyp Hydra although we find a greater degree of co-ordination 
of cells, the division of labour has not advanced far. There are 
muscles all over the body of the coelenterate but these muscles are 
extremely primitive in nature. The Phylum of coelenterata must 
be considered rather important from the point of view of the concept 
of co-ordination for it is here, at this stage of life, that we have the 
beginning of the nervous system. | 


When we come over to the world of plants we find the same 
process of co-ordination working in the same way for raising plant 
life to higher and higher stages of development. Higher plants arose 
from colonies of plant cells. Flagellates have generally a strong 
tendency to form colonies. Individuals of the marine flagellate 
Ceratium * sometimes remain temporarily connected in chains. But 
in Spirogvra? which is also a lowly plant, cells are co-ordinated to 
a permanent chain-like existence. And in Dendrosoma^ individual 
cells are all connected by living tissues. As we go up gradually to 
higher plants we find not only a complete cementation of cells but 
also the effects of more and more co-ordinations. The green flagellate 
Volvox forms globular colonies containing many cells but the united 
group always swims jn a co-orlinated way with a particular part of 
its body always remaining at the front.’ 


The simplest green plants we know today are found in algae. 
The most common varieties are sea-weeds and pond seums. Many 
of them are single cells while others contain chains of cells forming 
" threads or filaments; and in some sea-weeds they are so firmly woven 
together that they assume the form of solid bodies. From the 
conditions of their modes of origin, growth and development it seems 


3 Ibid. p. 321. MM 

: H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells: The Science of Life, p. 403. 
5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. | 

7 Ibid., p. 404. 

8 Ibid., pp. 173-74. 
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quite natural to suggest that simplest green plants had arrived before 
animals came. These tiny sea-plants by co-ordinating their bodies 
and internal functions gradually in different ways, under different 
conditions have iransformed themselves into, all the species of- ihe 
vegetable kingdom that we find today. 

Somatic developments of organisms have generally , taken place 
‘for the improvement of internal functions. To preserve the conti- 
nuity of the individual and that of the species seems to be the two 
fundamental functions of life. 'The urge of co-ordination bas helped: 
life either to improve or to invent contrivances for the easy ahd smooth 
functioning of these operations of life. The intake of food, its 
absorbtion and its excretion were necessary for the continuity of life. 
Even one-celied organisms performed all these functions; bul they 
performed them in crude aud primitive ways We find for the first 
fime, only at à parlieular stage of life—in the Hydra and the Sea- 
anemone—the appearance of a mouth and a special digestive cavity. 
The. digestive system contipued to develop itself throughout the 
whole gamut of life and in the life of man, we find not only its 
enorimous elaboration and systematic perfection with ‘the addition of 
a stomach and two intestines but also its co-ordination with many 
other organs and parts of the body, which co-operate to aid the 
function of the system. It is the urge of co-ordination of life, which: 
is instrumental in bringing in al] the changes, additions and improve- 
ments, in gradual stages, in the natare of the organs and the pro- 
césses for the assimilation of food. The systematic process for the 
improvement and elaboration of the digestive system is, undoubtedly 
an expression of the vital urge of life. | 

The system of reproduction was extremely simple in the lives of 
‘unicellular organisms. But it had certain defects; it was destined 
to degenerate species and so the bisexal system with various new 
conditions in the shape of the perfection of special organs and their 
various forms of co-ordination, appeared in gradual stages. Here 
we find the systematic growth of improvement in the mechanism of 
another basic process of life through the synthetic process of co.* 
ordination. 


The appearance of gradual improvement and suot estion of 
organs, limbs and fundamentai processes with" their co-ordinations 
with other parts and functions of the body so as to evolve efficient 

" mechanisms of all the processes of life, signifies the vital role played 
by the urge of co-ordination. All improvements in these fields are 
synthetic additions co-ordinated to the existing conditions iu gradual 
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degrees. Itis, however, interesting to discuss the evolution of the 
brain because its gradual development is caused by the vital urge of 
. co-ordination. And nor is that all; the brain which is a product of . 
the co-ordinatiog urge is itself an ingenious contrivance for effecting 
co-ordinations of the various parts of the body. The appearance of 
the brain promised the opening of the door of the mental world in 
the life of the organism. And when, ata particular stage, the door 
was opened if was the brain which took to co-ordinations in the new 
field. The mind did not appear suddenly along with the brain. 
It. existed in a confused form, scattered all over the “body of the 
organism, even before the formation of the brain. It was like the 
digestive function of the organism, which worked even before the 
formation of the stomach.? The purposiveness of the lowest organ- 
isms is an indication of the presence of the mind in its primitive 
form. . 
Apart from the internal drive for the evolution of organs, which 
was an expression of the co-ordinating tendency of life to increase 
the efficiency of functional processes there was another reason why 
organisms were encouraged to continue to evolve through co- 
ordinations. | 

Individual life has a tendency to establish co-ordinations with 
the external world. This ‘tendency urges a continuous development 
of receptivity, for superior forms of receptions are naturally, due to 
establish better forms of co-ordination. And with the development 
of the mechanism of receptivity appears also, the development of the 
responsive structure of the organism bacause receptivity and respon: 
sive activities are, by nature, co-ordinated. 

The enrichment of receptivity in connection with the develop- 
ment of the eye is an interesting phenomenon. Protozoa have no 
special sight-organs but they show a rudimentary sensibility to light. 
When a pencil of light is allowed to fall on one end of an amoeba 
the region on which light falls contracts almost at once, movements 
of other parts begin then and the animalcule soon moves away from 
the source of disturbance. In the ease of the ciliate Stentcr it is 
found that the front end of the animal is more sensitive to light than 
any other part ofits body. This is perhaps the second stage in the march 
of progress of the evojution of tke sense of sight. Protozoa generally 
avoid light. But there are protozoa that seek it; the example of the 
animaleule Paramecium bursaria may be cited here. Paramecium 
bursaria contains algae which need -light for building up their feod- 


9 Henri Bergson : Creative Evolution, p. 116. 
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stuff; this, paramecium, therefore, always moves towards light and 
settles near the surface of water.'? 

1t seems thai protozoa generaliy feel light as a kind of sensation. 
But in the case of many protozoa there are special spots which help 
these animals to respond to light; these spots have been termed eye- 
spots. Although they do not involve sight as such these special 
structures give us an idea as to how the organization for seeing has 
been established through gradual co ordinations of parts and functions 
of organisms. — There are multicellular organisms:which do not have 
eyes; and nor do they have special spots at certain parts of their bodies 
for sensing light in any special way. Earthworms and tadpoles are 
sensitive to bright light but their sensitiveness for light is not localized 
to any particular region; it is distributed all over their skins, Func- 
tional tendericies that were originally vaguely distributed over ‘the 
entire body are, at first, co-ordinated and concentrated at certain;re- 
gions. And then with the continuation of the process of co-ordination 
they become more and more perfect with the addition of special 
organs and systems which, also, are brought into being by the same 
process of co-ordination. 

Bergson bad to face nosurmountable difficulties. while trying to 
explain tbe evolution ‘of the eye. Bergson speaks of the formation 
of the human eye in’ which thousands of elements are co-ordinated 
for the development of vision. The development of vision proceeded - 
not due io the co-ordination of various elements alone but due, in 
addition, to the co ordination of this co-ordinated part with a certain 
part of the brain. Darwin refers to the ‘Correlation’ among different 
parts and characteristics of animals. He tells us that pigeons having 
short breaks have short feet and those having long breaks have also 
Jong. -feet, hairless dogs have defective teeth and so on.'? He calls 
this relation mysterious; but there is really,,nothing mysterious about 
it. It is an outcome of the working process of the urge of co-ordina- 
tion of hfe. The.acceptance of the concept of the urge of vital co- 
ordination ean give us a clear indication of the method of working 
in the evolution of the apparatus of the eye. It is the conspiratiom 
of the tendencies of receptivity and response under the pressure of 
the urge of co-ordination that has overcome all difficulties and succeed- 
ed in creating a wonderful organ Which, ineits turn, is destined to 
effect new varieties of co-ordinations in life. Is not the eye an organ 


‘Yo H G. Wells, Julian Huxley aud G. P. Wel's : The Science of Life, pp. 865 66. ` 
H Henri Bergson: Creative Evoluti n, p. 65 
12 Charles Darwin : The Origin of Species, pp. 9,108. 
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that can intrinsically effect a world of nev patterns of eoordinatiou 
for enciching life? 

The brain is the master organ for co-ordination. It not only 
co-ordinates and thereby brings different purts of the body under its 
control for a proper regulation but it opens up, also, the scope of new 
co-ordinations in the mental phase of life. The brain grew in stages 
under the pressure of the urge of co-ordination; nerves in various 
forms and ganglia are the forerunners of the brain. Even in the 
lowest phyium of Protozoa, in some organized organisms such as 
Infusoria we find that there are nerve-like fibrils which co ordinate 
the movements of the cilia. ‘These fibrils serve, in a primitive way, 


the fonctions of nerves.’ 


In the next phylum, in sponges, we find 
a crude kind of transmission wbich reminds one of the nervous activi- 
ty.'* Distinct nerves in the form of nerve-nets and nerve-rings appear 
in the next-phylum—in the coelenterates. Both the Hydra and the 
Sea anemone have nerve-nets but the jellyfish possesses a cense ring 
of nerve fibres. In the next phylum of flat worms certain further 
advancements are noticed. Flatworms possess a bilateral symmetry 
and a central nervous system with a miniature brain of two nerve 
ganglia. But the brains we sp:ak of in these worms are highly 
simple and abundantly primitive. Yet they setve as milestones in 
the path- of the progress of the brain. Again, when we come over 
to the phylum of Annelida we find à peculiar development of the 
nervous system and the brain. The earthworm has a brain of two 
nerve ganglia, a central nerve cord with a swelling in each segment 
and a nerve coliar connecting the brain and the cord. These swelling 
found in each of the segments are really ganglia which are brainlike 
in their working." The- biological progress from the lowly organisms 
to the highest Primates has beeri.due to the progress of the integra- 
tional organization of the’: mervous system.'^ 
The brain continues to develop from phylum to phylum though 

not regularly always. The stage of the mammalian brain is 
supremely interesting because it is already highly organized. The 
eexpansion of its cortex took place, in a certain particular way, from the 
rudiments that were akin to those found in birds and reptiles today. 
The sector—known as archipallium—-which is co-ordinated with the 
sense of smell was the first to develop broadly. The other sector— 

135 The Scienee of Life, p. 673. 

M Parker calls such forerunners of nervous activity : ‘Neuroid transmission’ (vide The 
Science of Life, p. 674}. * 

15 The Science of Life, p. 617. 

16 Henri Bergson : Creative Evolution, p. 182. Also, C. 8. Sherrington: The Inegra. 
tive Action of the Nervous System 
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known as neo- -pallium—which | is even now MT in primitive mam- 
mals, expanded gradually .by" suppressing’. the archipalium more and 
more. The chief characteristic of' the. neo-pallium is its organic 
: system of co-ordination with other parts.: ‘The neo-pallium has. co- 
' ordinating connections with certain important senses. There - are 
different areas on tbe cortex, which are co-ordinated to different senses, 


~ 5.4 use 


tendencies and ‘activities. "The areas most important in the evolution 
of the brain are the ‘Association areas’. Undoubtedly they are the 
regions which have got intimate connections with intelligence, 


The primitive brain was co-ordinated to sense-organs and certain 
groups of muscleg:’» With the appearance of tlie cerebral cortex ile 
enrichment of the co: ‘ordinating function was augmented to a great 
extent and in the case of mammals areas of higher grades appeared, 
which were also co-ordinated toit. The neo-pailium continued to 
develop steadily and in the lives of primates we have a distinctly en- 
riched brain with an elaboration of ‘Association’ and other areas.. All 
these changes have been brought about for the betterment of the 
co-ordinating power of the brain and they have been effected by the 
cO- ORUDAMRE urge of life. l 


The chief parts of the Human brain—even .the ‘pons and'the 
medulla oblongata—ate all co-ordinating agents. ‘Hither they form 
co-ordinations directly or they mean to aid the formation of co-ordi- 
nations. The cerebrum of which we have discussed so much „has 
becdine the seat of sensation, intelligence and will because of its béing 
the centre of ‘various kinds of co-ordinations. The cerebellum also 
isa direct co-ordinator ; its main function is the co-ordination of 
movements and the maintenance of balance. i 


The superiority of man lies entirely upon the superiority of his 
brain. Man alone is the possessor of such a highly developed organ. 
The perfection of the human brain ie due to its functional capacity to 
co-ordinate in & superior manner. That the brain of man is better 
as a co-ordinating agent than that of any other animal can be ascer- 
tained even from its physical structure; human brain has a vastly 
greater number ' of connections of nerves among the higher centres ‘of 
the cortex and muscles. Such connections and inter-connections of 
the nervous system, specially of theebrain, megn the enormous deve- 
lopment of the power of co-ordination and an increase of this power 
signifies the superiority of the brain. Comparative study of brains 
suggest that no physical characteristic, weight, bulk or appearance is 
an indication of their higher functional capacity. l 
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Man’ 8 superiority over’ énimals is: “not due. to the conditione oto 

his sense- -organs because there ais, in, fact, no sense- -organ in ‘which he 
is absolutely superior to "all other animals." His organ óf sight i is ` 
far inferior to that of many birds specially of the eagle. In his sense — 
of smell he stands nowhere near wolves, dogs and cats. "The sense 
of hearing too is more highly developed in many animals than,in man. 
The sense of touch seems to be far more delicate in the lives of many 
birds and animals than it is in man. It.ig rather difficult to compare 
the degrees of perfection of the sense of taste in'animals and man ; 
but even then, by depending upon indirect indications, it can be stated 
that such animals and insécts as have better sefisé of taste than that 
of man do exist in Nature. Apart from the consideration of the sense- 
organs it is also true that man lags behind many animals and birds 
in the development of the degree of perfection of certain limbs and 
organs also. Thus hands and legs of man are inferior, from the point 
of view of evolution, to those of many animals. The idea is now clear 
that man is not superior to other animals either in the stage of 
development of any one of his sense- -orgàns or in the perfectional 
condition of any of his limbs and organs. Even the teeth of man are 
not specialized '; they exist in all the general forms—molar, pre-molar, 
canine and incisors. And as the teeth and the digestive system are 
naturally co-ordinated human digestive system is absolutely genera- 
lized.. Specialization has not taken place in any of man’s organs but 
it is tbere in bis system of co-ordination of all his orgaris. It is the 
specialization of the power of co-ordination in man that has made 
him supreme. | ' | 

. Nerves appeared for effecting co-ordinations in a primitive way 
and along with the growth of their complexity and functional effi- 
ciency appeared ganglia and brains, in gradual stages, as effective 
centres of co-ordinating activities. Also, the evolution of the brain 
signifies its gradual rise in the capacity for making more and more 
and better and better forms of co-ordinations. 

. An extreme degree of specialization of any of the sense-organs is 
not a useful acquisition ; rather, it has proved to be highly detrimental 
to species. Real power does not emanate from the perfeetional -pitch 
of any or all of thegrgans; iteemerges from the development of the 
condition of the system for co-ordinating all organs. The analysis | 
of the conditions of the mammalian brain at different stages gives `> 
us an idea of the nature of the changes that have taken place during 


e) 
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Y y, C. Johnson : Educational Biology. p. 182, 
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the evolution of the human brain. The region of the brain co-ordinat- 
ed to the sense of smell in the jumping shrew (Macrosulides), a very 
primitive mammal, is rather extensive but the region co-ordinated 
to this sense is found to be diminished in the brain of the tree shrew,. 
(Tupia), a species which occupies a higher rung in the ladder of 
evolution. Steady but gradual reductions of the olfactory regions 
are noticed in the brains of the tarsier (Tarsius) and the marmoset 
(Hapale), which occupy successively the higher positions in tlie scale 
of evolution. But the gradual suppression of the olfactory regions 
in these cases is compensated by the gradual deve lopment of the Pre- 
frontal and ‘Association’ areas along with a few sense regions existing 
in undeveloped conditions.’ These sense regions grow, because 
they were probably ‘indispensable for the proper development of the 
‘Association’ areas. Specialization of structures has low survival 
values ; animals that could effect highly specialized ‘organs ‘and bodies 
have died away. Tbe reason of their extinction is not far to seek. 
Specialized organs and structures can work marvellously only ‘under 
specific conditions; they are pub out of gears with the change of 
circumstances. The chief characteristic cf life is its power of co-ordina- 
tion. Jt is this power which gives life its capacity to live and to 
prolong its continuity by creating new conditions. If specialization 
of structures stands in the way of its capacity to co-ordinate with: new 
circumstances life loses {he power of its own chief characteristic’ and 
sooner or later it is de-tined to be reduced to the state of non-living 
matter. 
The E A of tbe brain, however, effects an altogether 

different situation; if only adds to life a greater power to eurvive., As 
ihe brain is a special and specific organ for co ordination iis develop- 
ment naturally promises a greater power to coordinate with new 
circumstances. The generalization of structures seems to be a neces- 
sary condition for the development of specialization of the brain. 
The gradual lowering down of the level of specialization of the ólíac- 
tory sense when we observe and pass from ihe jumping shrew to its 
iree variety and then to the tarsior and to the marmoset indicates! that 
the gradual development of the brain has necessitated the grádual 
lowering of she sense of smeli. It seems that the condition of speci- 
alization of the brais is naturally co-ordinated to the condition of 
generalization of: structures. 

e The brain of man is from various points of view, of a high order 
but that does not mean that i£ admits of no further IEproven onte 


E Elliot Smith : Essays in tlie Evclutign of Man, i 
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The superiority of. the human brain rests upon its structure; it is 
more than likely ihat conditions will improve in future and man will 
go to possess even '& better brain than he possesses now. Human 
reactions in different situations indicate that human brains are not 
identical; they have different characteristics, It is possible to accept 
the idea that brains of geniuses are the forerunners of the brains that 
will come to all in some distant future. ‘The chief characteristic of 
the mind of modern man is its ability and willingness to co-ordinate 
imaginations with realities of life. And this means that ‘unlike the 
mind of primitive. man, which is generally given to idle imaginations 
only, the mind of modern man is given to both imaginations and 
thoughts of reality. The secret of man's success in ushering in his 
civilization lies in his capacity to take advantage of this combination. 
Without the elements of imagination man would never have gained 
his power of invention and without the elements of realities he would 
only have drifted from one place to another in his mysterious world. 
The total effect of this way of thinking in modern man has been the 
enormous: development of his power of co-ordination; but the brain 
of the genius is an expression of this kind of mind. The analysis of 
the brain of the genius seems to reveal. that its superiority accrues 
from its large blood-vessels which give it a chance to have a better 
supply of rich oxygen and the preservation of a better system of in- 
terconnection ? amongst the cells of the brain. But both of these 
characteristics ensure capacities for better co-ordinations. Even the 
temporary suspension of an adequate supply of oxygen is followed by 
the lowering of muscular co-ordinations. Miners working up in the 
Andes, in Peru, have been found to have less muscular co-ordination 
than those working at sea-levels. That the difficiency of oxygen at 
high altitudes is responsible for the development of this condition 
has also been asserted by mountain-climbers who relate that above a 
particular height they definitely lose their power of co-ordinating 
their limbs and they feel as if they are living in dreams. The other 
chief characteristic, of the brain of the genius is.its system of inter- 
connection amongst the cells of the brain. But this state of inter- 
connection signifies the building up of the spirit of co-ordination 
amongst the cells of the brain. It is, then, the greater power of 
co-ordination that makes the mtnd of the genius. different from the 
mind of ordinary man. 

As somatic conditions are co-ordinated to physiological processes, 
co-ordination as a method for the development of the physiological 


13 “ Doctors dissect Einstein's Brain to find Secrets of the Genins”.—Ralph Middleton, 
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prooesses has played a tremendous role in the life of man. Take for 
example, the process of absorption of food by man. The entire 
process, starting from the intake of food and terminating in the ex- 
cretion of the refuse, depends, at different stages, upon a series of 
co-ordinations with various pits and functions of the body for its 
normal working. When we analyse the physiological processes of 
man we are conviuced of the fact that they all function not as single 
processes, but as groups of processes; the spirit of co-operation and 
co-ordination is the secret of the effectiveness of these processes. But 
we are not used to lock at physiological processes from the point of 
- view of the cencept of co-ordination. : 

Life and its urge to co-ordinate are inseparable. It is the 
process of co ordination that builds up all conceivable entities that 
belong to life. The process, in a sense, works like the system of 
compound interest ; if not only effects various forms of co-ordinations 
but goes on also to create, organize or systematise organs and systems 
which, in their turn, start to make new forms of co-ordinations. 
This is how the process becomes more and more intensive in life. 

Life seeks not only to bind additional bodies but also to 
establish internal relationship with these bodies so that they may be 
serviceable to it. No other word except the terin co-ordination can 
give us an idea of the natnre of this basic process of life. Let us 
then, say that life co-ordinates with new objects to effect its own 
change of nature and growth. What happens, apart from the 
physieal consolidation of additional parts, is that the spirit of solidar- 
ity which already exists among the different parts of the living body 
is extended also to the new parts. 

The living body consists of different parts, for different functions, 
joined together to make a united wkole, generally known as an 
individual. In lower forms of life, speciaily in the world of plants, 
individuals cannot develop their individual characteristics properly 
for their parts are only loosely held up. And no wonder many 
consider plants as societies rather than individuals. The higher an 
organism occupies a rung in the ladder of evolution the better is itd 
internal organization for the establishment of unity in its body. And 
so the growth of an organic body is quite unlike that of a crystal in 
which the parts that come to juxtapositions are all similar. 

The co-ordination of motor and sensory organs is an established 
fae in life like the co ordination of organs and their functions. 


?0 Herbert Spencer : Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy, p. 94, 
Also, Henri Bergson : Creative Evolution. p 17. 
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* Organs and functional systems appear because they are brought into 
existence, for the use of organisms, by the co-ordination of countless 
elements. There is unity in individual organisms because all their 
parts and organs are so wonderfully co-ordinated; and there is also 
a sort of unity amongst all living bodies because of the similarity in 
their basic structure. Both of these two kinds of unity owe their 
existence to the nature of the natural methods of development by the 
process of co-ordination. 

The appearance of intelligence in animals is a mark of distinct 
advancement in life. Bergson suggests that the function of intelli- 
gence is to form relations and to achieve unifications " We put the 
idea in a different way; we can say that the function of intelligence 
is to effect co-ordinations because the power to establish relations 
and to effect unifications is identical with the power to co-ordinate. 
The rise of an advancement in hfe -along with the appearance of 
intelligence is, really due to the increase of the power of co-ordination. 


It is probable that many other planets have life on them. And 
if life exists on them it must have either evolved or is due to evolve 
to higher forms of hfe. Let us try to guess the forms in which hfe 
might be present in other planets. It may be that the basic chemical 
.compounds in the bodies of organisms there are different from those 
we find in living bodies on the earth; this difference may be due to 
the readiness of carbon chains, under different conditions, to link also 
to elements other than nitrogen, oxygen and the like. Moreover, it 
is possible that primitive organisms on those planets can fix many 
other elements from atmospheres by processes which are not identical 
with, but quite akin to the process ef photosynthesis becaues it is 
natural to think of the presence of other varieties of rays and radia- 
tions there. All these different conditions as well as those of tem- 
perature and pressure of air must have garnished life with bodies 
different not only in shapes and forms but also in the mechanism: of 
functional organs. Life in other planets may be entirely different 

in many respects from the life we know on the earth but it must 
” possess, not unlike the distinctly characteristic possession of life on 
our planet, the vital urge of co-ordination.  Bereft of this urge life 
can neither rise to higher forms nor keep up its continuity. For the 
sake of argument let us suppose that a peculiar form of primitive 
life which is destitute of' the urge of co-ordination exists in a planet. 
Without this fundamental urge if cannot evolve; nor can it 


1 Henri Bergson: Creative Evolution, p. 160. 
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propagate. We can imagine that it may grow automatically under 


the strain of certain conditions of heat, light and other factors which’ 


might synthesise the constituents of its body. But when a- colony 
of such life is destroyed if must start anew or it is gone for ever. 
It cannot possibly live and die and yet leave its descendants. Are 
we prepared to call it life? A living body: must have lifelike 
characteristics. Life is like a moving torch of fire from which ane 
sparks proceed to develop new sources of fire on its trail. 


THEORY OF COMEDY: 
. KanvxaNNATH Darra, M.A. 
(Department of English, Narsingh Dutt College," Howrah) 


There are two general notions about comedy : that it should end 
happily and that it should produce laughter. These notions are rather 
crude and incomplete. And they are no satisfactory explanations of 
tlie nature of comedies, particularly of modern comedies. 

There is a conventional belief that a tragedy ends with death and 
‘comedy with marriage. But death or marriage is no real guide in the 
matter of determining the class of a play. As You Like Ht is called 
a comedy, and it ends with the union of Orlando and Rosalind, of Oliver 
and Celia. As it is labelled a comedy and ag there is no death in it, 
one may be tempted to pin one’s faith on the conventional belief that 
a tragedy ends with death and comedy with marriage. But supposing 
Shakespeare had caused Oliver to die from:.the bite of the snake, would 
he thereby have turned the play into a tragedy? Macbeth is known 
as & tragedy. But certainly it would not have been a comedy, if 
Macbeth had not been killed by Macduff, or Lady Macbeth had not 
died of delirium. Mrs. Warren in Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession 
does not die. But can this play be faken as a pleasant comedy in 
the conventional sensé of the term? In Arms and the Man Raima- 
finally chooses her ' chocolate-cream soldier '. .But ‘what would have 
happened if Bluntschli had been a married man or Raina a teen-aged 
girl? Would the play then have ceased to be a. comedy? . The, answer 
is obvious. It iš quite clear that death or marriage is no test of a 
tragedy or comedy and that to call a play comedy, simply because it 
ends with à marriage, is a misnomer. 


a 
a 


| Then there is the: question of laughter. The popular idea is 

tat if a play makes one laugh, it is a comedy. But is it proper to 
indentify the causes of laughter with the themes of comedies ? 
Laughter is an old, very old human habit. And it does not always 
, Seem a. very pleasant Babit. ° ; 

What is the cause of laughter in life? And what are the types 
of laughter found in life? These are two natural questions that confront 
a student as he tries to explain the nature of comedy on the basis of 
thè theory of laughter. 


* 
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A man is tickled and he laughs; a fatty fellow tumbles down 
on a dry ground and people laugh; a jester causes his spectators to 
laugh by his talk; and a mad man laughs wildly. Should all these 
cases go in the same catalogue of laughter? No one perhaps will 
claim so. . l | 

The cause of laughter is both physical and psychological. A 
man laughs, when. there is in him some physical sensation. This 
sensation may not always be very pleasant to him. N evertheless, 
it touches his comie spirit and makes him laugh. Again a man laughs 
as his mind realizes something funny in a situation or in the conduct 
of a man. . 

And the types of laughter in human life, as already noted, are 
varied. A man may be prone to laughter on various occasions. A 
mad man laughs and a clown laughs. Their laughter is not of the 
same order. ‘‘ Laughter ’’,.as remarkably observed by lu. J. Potts, 
“ig a very erratic and unreliable action, ranging from the hysterical 
scream or giggle to the deliberate trumpeting of disapproval or 
discontent, and from the loud guffaw of the vacant mind to an utterly 
peaceful signal of sudden sympathy or complete understanding." ! 

And mere laughter is not the sign of comedy. Lear laughs and 
the Fool laughs. But do they make King Lear a comedy? The fact 
is far from that. A young man moving through a crowded street in 
à motley-coloured dress may well become the object of fun, but the 
laughter caused, by his dress can never be the substance of a comedy. 
Mrs. Malaprop’s ‘ oracular tongue ' and ‘ nice derangement of epitaphs ' 
can easily lead-a man to brust out in irrepressible laughter. -. But 
The Rivals does not become a comedy for this '' great mistress of 
language. What Mrs. Malüprop. does provoke, is nothing but the 
mirth of a faree.? * 7 1770 

“ The logic of a.comedy ’’, writes Feibleman in his illuminating 
treatise In Praise of Comedy, ‘is the part of aesthetics, an aesthetics 
of comedy.which proved amusing would be a false aesthetic, just as 
a vaudeville comedian who chose to expound to. his audience the 
Bergsonian theory of laughter would be a bad comedian.” The 


1 L, J. Potts, Comedy, p. 19. A | 

* Farce is not comedy. It is “a show dramatic work in which the action is 
trivial and the sole purpose is to excite mirth ". It is ‘roughly, according to ‘Potts, 
“ physical sensationalism of a ludicrous kind ", ‘‘ comedy with the meaning left out”. 

- Potts further adds that ‘‘ though farce js not comedy, comedy can contain farce.” 
The statement may be expanded by pointing out that the farcical humour or frace can 
be raised. to the lavel of comedy or ' the comic’ if the author can give it (situation, 
character or even an incident) a general signification and raise it to the level .of the 
universala i à 

2 Feibleman, In Praise of Comedy, p. 
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emotions roused by a comedy is not the cause of laughter, and hence 
laughter can never be the signal of comedy. As a mater of fact, the 
end of a fine comedy seldom finds people laughing. The end of Arms 
and the Man, with Bluntschli talking business and Sergue exclaiming 
in jealous admiration ‘‘ What a man! Is he a man?’’* produces not 
laughter but appreciation for Shaw’s. masterly dramatic artistry. 
‘‘ Many of the greatest comdies °” in the opinion of Potts, ‘‘ have a 
rather sobering effect.” * The end ‘of a good comedy, indeed, sobers 
one’s view of life and has nothing to do with unthinking, idle laughter. 

But the old question remains. What is comedy? Is this comedy 
something mysterious and inexplicable? 

Most of the definitions of the world of art and literature go back 
to Aristotle, the great Greek master. And his definition of comedy runs 
thus ; -. i 

E Comedy . "T m is an imitation of bad characters; bad, not with 
respect io every sort of vice, but to the ridiculous only, as being a 
species of turpitude or deformity; since 1t may be defined to be fault 
of such a sort as is neither painful nor destructive. A ridiculous face, 
for example, is something ugly and distorted, but not so as to cause 
pain.” ° 

Aristotle’s theory might be applicable to the comedists of ancient 
Greece, but so far as the comedies of Shakespeare and of modern times 
are concerned, it is quite untenable. Only fools will find the imitation 
of the ridiculous in the character of Touchstone who '' uses his folly 
zke a stalking horse, and under the presentation of that he shoots his 
wit," * And what is ridiculous in Shaw’s Arms and-the Man? Shaw 
has not certainly imitated the ridiculous in his coward-soldier. Shaw’s 
ridicule is, no doubt, patent in his: potrayal-of Raina, Sergius and the 
Petkoffs. “But it is a ridicule different from the sense in which Aristotle 


‘used the term ridiculous * And certainly an ‘ ugly and distorted ’ face; 


how much innocent the mirth produced by it-may be, can never be the 
basis of a modern comedy. 

Aristotle’s statement that a comedy is an imitation of the ridiculous 
implies that a comic playwright should primarily be concerned with 
the depiction of the ludicrous traits of human nature. But the presence 
of something ludicrous stirs the comic spirit of man, and he laughs. 
The question of laughter returns again. — 

3 Shaw, Arms and the Man (Act TID. 

4 L. J. Potts, Comedy, p. 19. 

5 Aristotle, Poctics and Rhetoric, p. 12, diversmgu: s Library No. 901. . 

6 Shakespeare, As You Like I t (Act V, Bec. IV). 

* The term ridiculous means ' fitted to excite ridicule’! A man becomes ridiculous 


when he excites contempt or laughter. ‘ Ridiculous’ in Aristotle refers to the laughable 
aspect of a man who is an object of fun to others, 
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In his celebrated Essay on Comedy Meredith points out that the 
business of comedy is to awaken thoughtful laughter. The term 
thoughtful laughter may seem paradoxical to many, but 1t is the recog- 
nition of the fact that laughter which lives in many forms, is often 
engineered by thought. "There. is empty, thoughtless laughter, ‘and 
there is also thoughtful laughter, that is laughter fundamentally based 
on the thoughtful. appreciation of certain elements in man and: his 
society. . Sober people laugh spontaneously, when they witness a ‘duel ` 
of wits. And they do so because of their- appreciation of the thou ghtful 
element in the material of the parties involved in such an exchange. | 


But the frontiers of thoughtful laughter aré not distinctly marked. 
In fact, thoughtful laughter is, in many cases, in the border-country 
between laughter and tear. -Macbeth murders: Duncan and lamerits 
for his inability to get the mercy of God. To many people: his 
utterance—But wherefore could not- I pronounce: Amen? I had most 
need of blessing, and Amen stuck in my throat’ —may appear pathetic 
and tearful. Buta thoughtful man may find in it food for his thoughtful 
laughter. Macbeth has violated the sacred commandment of God; and 
he still expects His mercy. How silly this Shakespearean hero: is! 
His is just like a child's claim to eat the cake and have it intact at'the 
same time." And the. man laughs thoughtfully, for he has realized 
the wide difference between what Macbeth has done and what Macbeth 
wishes to^ have. When Sergius in Arms and the Man displays his 
conventional heroism by telling boldly Bluntschli to bis ‘face, “ I never 
apologize ", the audience present may laugh at him. But laughter is 
here not from tear that a thoughtful realization ot this Bulgarian 
hero’s tragedy will lead one to shed. | pm 

i Thoughtful laughter ', 'y then, is ‘no-criterion of comedy, as it inay 
be present in tragedy, too. In what point does a comedy differ, then, 
from, a tragedy? | , 

One of the valid principles which help one to find out the nature 
of comedy, is to differentiate it from tragedy. There are opinions galore 
to show how comedy is to be distinguished from tragedy. 

| Aristotle: contends that = the aim of comedy being to exhibit ¢ then” 
worse than we find them, that of tragedy, better." Any one having ` 
a fair conception of a Shakespearean hero cannot certainly agree with 
the Greek master that tragedy exhibits men better than what they 
really are. How can Orlando and Rosalind be taken as worse than 


7 Meredith, Essay où Comedy. 
8 Shakespeare, Macbeth (Act TI, Se. IT). 

. * This suggestion is made by i in his Shakespeare, pp. 163- 04. "E 
9 Aristotle, Poetics and meee p. 7, Everyman’s Library No. 901. 
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normal men and women? Falder of Galsworthy’s tragedy " Jistice is 
worse than many real young men of his age and position, and Shaw's 
Nicola and Louka ate certainly many times better than the servants 
generally found in sociéty. : | 
Bergson in his discussion on Laughter claims that '' comedy bears 
. a closer resemblance to real life than tragedy does ".' But drama, 
whether comedy or tragedy, is based on life, and no true drama can 
be divorced from it. It is too much to imagine that comedy bears a 
greater resemblance to life than what. tragedy does. The story of the 
forest of Arden is perhaps not. more ‘real to life than the nocturnal deed 
in the castle of Inverness. | | 
| There is again Horace Walpole’s famous dictum that ''life is a 
comedy to those who think and a tragedy to those who feel "." This 
brings the issues of thinking and feeling in the appreciation of a play. 
Walpole's maxim may be applied 4o the realm of drama to suggest 
that if the dramatist touches the: thought of his audiences, the play is 
a comedy, and if he toüches their feeling, it is a case of tragedy. 


** There’s nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so 
says Hanilet, and he expresses here a great truth of life. ee 
may be thought good by some people and bad by some other. And 
marriage does not become good or bad by their contrary ideas. There 
is no golden rule of thinking. One may think Macbeth a hero and 
another a villain; Bluntschli may be an intelligent realist to one and 
a romantic anarchist: to another. . 


There is equally notang absolute about human ‘salad. Paie 
. may feel funny when:4.man is tripped off his feet while treading on 
the husk of a plantain. But supposing that the wife of. the man is" 
with him, what will be ‘her feeling? Quite different certainly. To 
them he is an object of fun; to her he is an object of pity and sympathy. 
They may take the ‘situation as comic, but she can take it only as 
tragic. — | | 
The fact is that both in feeling and in thinking the point of view 
of the person or persons concerned is of utmost importance. It is the 
pojht qf view of those people or of the wife that makes the incident of 
a man falling in the street funny or pitiable. D 

And it is this point of view that determines bees à | play is & 
tragedy or a comedy. Baker in hfs Development of Shakespeare points 
out how the Trial scene of Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice, 


di ad 


2 
10 Bergson, Laughter (Trans. Brereton and Rothwell}. 
11 Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Toynbee, p. 316. 
12 Shakespeare, Hamlet (Act ll, Scc. In. 
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which is known as a comedy, becomes a tragedy from the point of view 
of Shylock.* Shylock fails to avenge the wrong done to his face by 
the. Christians. He fails to achieve his ambition like so many tragic 
heroes. There is something tragic in his failure, and The Merchant 
of Venice may, in the feeling of one who has the tendency to look at 
the whole thing from the point of view of the Jew, seem to be a tragedy 
of Shylock, the Jew. Arms and the Man is-a comedy from the ‘point 
of view of Bluntschli, Raina and Louka. ‘But from the point of view 
of Sergius, despite his union with Louka, the end of play is rather 
tragic, for, Sergius has been beatan both in soldiering and in love. 

The nature of a play, however, is determined by the point of 
view of the playwright as well as of plavgoers. And a skilful dramatist 
knows how to make the play tragic or comic from the point of ‘view 
of his audience. The Elizabethan audiences were against Shylock 
because of their strong racial prejudices against the Jew. The master 
artist in Shakespeare knew that and drew the play romantically: ‘from 
the commercial point of view. And The Merchant of Venice which 
ought to have ended with the Trial Scene, was dragged up to farcical 
ring’ episode to satisfy the point. of view of the vulgar Elizabethan 
audience. | 

The point of view of the playwright and of the playgoer i is the 
predominant factor in the assessment of a tragedy or a comedy. If the 
point of view of the author tallies with that of the majority of his 
audience, the recognition of the spirit of. the play ds a tragedy.or a 
comedy becomes very easy. As You Like It or Arms and the Man is 
a comedy, beeduse the point of view of the author and his audience 
is in that direction. ` B 

After all, life is neither a tragedy nor a comedy. It is a tragi- 
comedy, a serio-comic affair. And drama which deals with. life, too, 
einnot ‘properly have any absolute business either with tragedy or with 
eomedy. l , 


"t > 
1 


13 Baker, Development of Shakespeare. 
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There is no unique principle of economic development. 
There are however principles and patterns. Nevertheless in one form 
or other, the concept of an economie sector or a region, however 
defined, has found its place in any theory of economic development. 
This may be due to the need for identifying the overall growth of an 
economy into its component economie sectors, and alternatively for 
specifying the most potent condition for economie progress. In both 
‘of these cases, however, the concept of economic sector has been 
employed-with twofold purposes. Hither the correspondence between 
sectors and the economy as a whole with a particular sense of economic 
development has been presumed to characterise the structural basis of 
an economy and secondly some implicit idea of sectoral imbalance or 
rigional disparity bas been sought to be developed in this respect. It 
would be the purpose of this note to show that there are alternative 
principles of economic aggregation behind sectoral concept and in 
terms of growth a new outlook is necessary in the concept of «sector, 
specially in the context of operational planning. From ‘the point of 
view of programming, the meaningfulness of the sectoral, balance idea 
for a developing economy may then be finalised i in altogether an illu. 


mingting angle. 


‘We may start vil Colin Clark, the pioneer in the formu- 
lation of the typology into primary, secondary and tertiary sectors and 
note the difficulties in Equating these sectoral ideas to ‘structural basis 
of the economy. If economic progress means growth over time of 
per capita national product, it was -easy for Clark to identify primary 
sector. with: that where production of output per capita is the lowest. 


i 


! „Yide Colin Clark : Conditions of Economic Progress. 
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In a scheme of increasing total of national income, this means thatr 
the primary group of indüstries is inelastic over time with respect to 

increasing aggregative demand. Empirically it was very easily found. 
out that most of the agricultural sector of an economy falls in the 

primary category. Even in this limited version however, Colin Clark 

was aware that countries like Australia and New Zealand are there 

where per capita production iù agriculture was the highest. But, for 

most of the underdeveloped and undeveloped economies, the Clarkian 

generalisation was valid. Why? It was argued, that if aggregative 

demand creates the suppiy and the elasticity of. such demand for 

products other than food and necessaries has a tendency to exteed 

unity, according to Engel law, in its macro-aspect, then the perspective 

of induced growth emerges quite clearly, for non-primary industries 

in general, and for tertiary in particular. The condition of economic 

development is simply then the transference of factors including labour 

from primary to secondary and to tertiary sectors. 


The obstacles to the process of creation of a large tertiary 
sector are then the main bottlenecks to economic development, accord- 
ing to this Clarkian School.’* If demand creates its own supply, 
there can be no other bottlenecks to automaticity of economic develop- 
ment, One may even have pointed out that all economic progress is 
not purely demand-induced, it is materially influenced by technical 
conditions of supply, or technique of production and innovation. In 
the latter case, the supply creates the demand to a large extent and not 
vice versa. There are thus difficulties in secular application of Clarkian 


concept. 
Assuming that demand creates its own supply, there is a 


further consideration. Aggregative demand however assumes aggregate 
income of a given type of distribution. If the income distribution is 
of significant inequality, as is likely for mature capitalistic . ecenomics, 
the marginal propensity to spend on services and other than food, arti- 
cles, has a tendency to be higher, because of the operation of internal 
(Duesenberry ^ and external (Nurkse ") demonstration effect; 'vig 
demonstration of richer habits of living before the upper and lower 
middle income groups. This may account for a large tertiary sector 
catering for services and conspicuous consumption which is of the 
i prosperity-induced’ type.” If the interdependence of consumption 
cit G. B. Fisher; In U. R. dnd Others. | 
a Duesenberry : Income, Savings and Theory of Consumer Behaviour. 


b Nurkse, R. : Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countea 
? B. Datta: Economies oj Industrialisation, p. 118: O89 
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spendiugs be however of the opposite type ‘so that, the subsistence 
standard of living of the lowest income group set the stage for the 
economy as à whole, then there may be overall tendency to ‘emulate’ 
(emulation effect)? rather than demonstrate, and evenin this case the 
overall marginal propensity to spend may be lower, but still there may 
be a large tertiary sector employing human services, but mainly of the 
poverty induced type. ‘The majority of overpopulated underdeveloped 
countries of the world approximate to the latter category, although the 
actual] case of any economy is that of intermixture. 

The problem of specification becomes all the more acute, 
when one thinks of national income as a product-mix and what Colin 
Clark means by unchangeable do!lar value of a period as the measuring 
rod for values of national product for a growing economy. ‘There are 
not only snags in international comparison by this measuring rod over 
time, because price indices do not always adequately reflect the eco- 
nomic reality and moreover one may easily point out that the rod 
may stretch, bend and crack, even if it tries to measure the 
relative value of  product-mix of different sectors over time. 
The naughty index number problem is all familiar to students 
of welfare economics who have no unique criteria to decide the 
change in economic welfare, from different distribution of the 
product total. It is. admitted however that the concept of 
national income as an index of economic welfare is different 
from its notion as an index of productivity for an economy: Yet, 
the evaluation of outputs of different sectors of ah economy over time, 
by price indices always introduces an implicit value judgement.* The 
adoption of the unchangeable prices as the standard in the Soviet 
indices, irrespective of the free market evaluation, as under capitalism, 
have on the other hand introduced -an element of arbitrariness in 
-indices of growth of production. | 

One gets the difficulties insurmountable in the  Clarkian 
scheme, when one comes to look at the preponderance of industries 
im underdeveloped countries catering for both manufacturing and 
irading  (secondary—tertiary), agriculture and domestic services 
(primary and tertiary). The muixédness of enterprises argument has 
been emphasized ofecourse by tritics * of Clark to prove that Clarkian 
classification is unrelated to economic reality. What however has 
not been noted in this connection is that the presence of these mixed 

3 Alan T: Peacock ed : Încome Distribution and Social Policy : Article by Johnson. 


4 Baumol: Welfare Economics & Theory of the State. 
5 Profs. Bauer & Yamey in Economic Journal Debate. (1954 Dec.) 
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euterprises conceals the type of non-pecuniary interdependence of 
producing and distributing units which makes for the vicious circle 
of proverty io be completed. The mixedness of enterprises indicates 
nob only a high degree of underemployment of manpower, but also 
a very low degree of utilisation of the existing capital. In a scheme 
of econoimic development, however, these are the industries which 


wil have greatest potentiality of growth, by division of labour; At . 


the present technique, market no doubt limits division of labour, but 
nonetheless it is true that after a stage, division of labour itself in- 
fluences the market. Through bunching of investments, supply may 
very well create its own demand also. In other words, economic 
development after a stage may be supply-induced, rather than demand- 
induced. : 
Some of these difficulties in the Clarkian system have been 
seen through by his recent supporters, by setting up the principle 
of aggregation behind sectoral concept not in terms of market demand 
but of supply or production. In a very broad sense it is of course 


irue to say that there is a fundamental technological difference in: 


methods of production in agriculture (primary) and manufacturing 
industries (non-primary) if that difference is interpreted in its economic 
meaning by a further statement, not unlike that of Ricardians, that 
agriculture is Influenced by the law of diminishing returns, whereas 
manufacturing by law of increasing or constant returns; For the 
static case of an economy at any point of time, this may well be a 
good generalization, but the secular operation of the Law of Dimi- 
nishing Returns with changing techniques of production is rather 
like the search for a black catin a dark room. n the perspective 
of growth,’ that generalization loses most of its validity. 
There is another difficulty of measuring technological 
hierarchy of industries or sectors, by such economic indicators like 
the capital output or capital labour ratios over time, even in the 
case of unchanged production functions. A lower capital output 
ratio may not always represent higher efficiency as again a higher 
capital intensity per worker is not always associated with higher 
product per capita. It all depends on the level of operation, the 
‘activity level’ as it is called, in input-optput tbegry. The Austrian 
concept of measurement of technological hierarchy by higher and lower 
order of goods according as they depend on different distances from 
final eonsumers’ demand, is operationally not much useful. At most 
& Concept of Sector, Q.J.B,, 1956, : 

7 E, Domar: The Verga Controversy, AER., March, 1950, 
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one may derive a very broad generalization that in the main, the 
changes in prices of finished goods are ‘cost-determined’, while that of 
raw materials including primary foodstuffs are ‘demand determined'." 
Ideas about the longer and shorter processes of production of the 
Hayekisn Sehool? are useful! only when one can define properly 
the ‘average period of production’ '* In other words, to say that the 
sector having production process longer than the average, is secondary, 
as opposed to primary, is not much helpful, if that average itself is 
not operationally easy of ealeuiation. However, this is not so barren 
a track as yet. One may tread if one likes, provided he is careful. 

An alternative concept of sector may however be easily 
derived, if the Clarkiàn perspective of growth of national income 
is kept in view. The principle of aggregation bas to be conceived 
in growth terms, if the process of growth is to be explained at least 
partially in materialistic standards. Obviously this is based on a 
growth coefficiens which may he ex ante (or potential) or ex post (or 
the observed past). The crucial process behind economic growth 
hes admittedly in the rate of capital formation which means finally 
the rats of extraction of surplus of resources over consumption of 
an economy, although in the latter case, there remains the further 
problem of canalising the surplus to capital famation .or net 
investment. [Initially however, ths higher the percentage of 
extractable surplus, the higher the potentiaiity of growth of output 
in future. The actual or ex post rate of extracted surplus 
depends for a given economy on the present system of organisation 
of production and distribution, but the next important problem of 
canalising the surplus to investment depends on the distribution of 
ownership of the surplus. In this perspective, bottlenecks to econonic 
development must be sought for in the process of production, and 
distribution of ownership of the surplus. In this context, the Ricar- 
dian invectives against the rent-earning class (landed gentry) is easily 
seen to amount to the charge that large quantum of surplus of re- 
sources in forms of rent in the agricuitural sector have been inacti- 
vajed due to the peculiar ownership of the surplus which impedes 
further economic development of capitalism. Keynes’ attack on the 
rentier element of capitalism via ‘the euthanasia of the rentier " 
is oriented primarily to elineinate the same bottleneck to further 
economic development of industrial capitalism. 

(8 M. Kaleeki: Theory of Economic Dynamics, pp. 11-12. 
9 Hayek: Pure Theorg of Capital * 


10 Kaldon: The Concertina Effect, Economica, 1939. 
H Keynes: General Theory, pp. 376-76. 
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We may aim at further precision of our concept. The 
input-output analysts '? have recognised the effect of different principles 
of aggregation on the study of their models for forecasts. In faet, 
Dantzig '* has classified four principles of aggregation like (a) com- 
plementarity and (b) substitutability of demand, (c) complementarity 
and (d) substitutability of supply. Ultimately of course, the problém 
as to how many sectors or industries should be there in an input- 
output mairix for an econzny depends on the specifie cases. Bui: ‘if 
every sector or economic region be defined in terms of its coefficient 
of growth, then supply and demand factors may be easily seen to be 
constituent parts of it. Each sector's coefficient of growth is in fact 
ihe contribution of tbat sector to national output over time and if we 
may divide three ranges of values of this coefficient, as less thàn 
unity, more or less equal to unity, and more than unity, then all the 
sectors, of the economy may be placed in either of these three cate- 
gories. The primary sector may then be redefined to mean that 
sector, whose incremental contribution to changing national income 
is less than unity over time. The tertiary sector will include all those 
enterprises for which the mean coefficient of growth shows sufficiént 
elasticity (greater than unity). If on the ez ante sense however, the 
sectoral concepts are redefined, then the meanings may slightly differ; 
after an initial stage, the tertiary sector may offer less scope for 
further development in the potential sense. The potentiality ‘of 
development in primary sector may be very large at the outset, in, a 
changed context of ownership of surplus resources in different forms. 
This is the essence of the concept of ‘potential wealth’ to be derived 
from disguised volume of unemployment in over-rural sector.1* The 
concept of mean coefficient of growth for industries is not new. In 
hig pioneer, empirical work, British Industry (1700-1940), Hoffmann 
calculated in the forties of this century the mean coefficient rate:of 
growth of output of various British industries. The way he arrived 
ab so very important conclusions may be very apy illustrated by his 
Table 22.5 

MEAN CoEPHFICIBNT or GROWTH IN JINGLAND DURING 1855-1918 oF 


t 
H 


(a) Population.. ...0.9° 
(b) Consumption of : * 


12 Leontief: (ad) Structure of American Economy; (b) Studies in Inpul-Output 
Analysis (NBER. 

13 @Articles The Aggregation Problem ia Economie Activity Analysis, ed. by O. Mur. 
genstern, pp. 98. i 

14 Nurkse: Ibid. . 

15 Hoffmann ;, British Industry, transl. from German, p. 90, Table 22. zt 
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(i) Flour 1.1 
(8) beer 1.1 loeo demand over time. 
(Hi) spirits 0.7 


(c) Industries of : 
(i) Confectionary... 5.7 
(ii) Paper .. 48 | Elastic demand over time. ` 
(i) Tobacco products 1.9 ; 


The fact that there was little difference between growth in population , 
and the increase in consumption of flour, beer and spirits confirms the 
impression that these articles of consumption have a relatively in- 
elastic demand and have less importance for demand induced develop- 
ment in future. 

Theoretically the principle of growth coefficient behind 
aggregation may be analysed further. If for every sector the net 
output (w) is conceived to be shared between fixed capital (c) variable 
capital (v?) and net surplus (s), then from the relation w=c+or+s, 
one may define the coefficient of growth of that industry or sector to 
be equal to labour productivity ratio divided by one plus capital-labour 
ratio; the growth potentiality of each industry or sector is then seen 
to depend on the labour productivity itself and secondly on the tech- 
nical level of operation specified by the capital-labour ratio or the 
organic composition of capital’ in a slightly different sense. The 
higher elasticity of coefficient of growth of the newly defined tertiary 
sector may be either due to the higher labour productivity (net) over 
time and thereby higher level of extraction of surplus or due to change 
in capital-labour ratio over time, which may not always in the short 
run accelerate the rate of creation of surplus. The implications of 
such questions as to why one sector has low elasticity of growth over 
time, t.e., why is it a depressed ‘region, may then be easily pointed. 
out. The’ coefficient of growth of a sector may then be easily seen to 
be equivalent to dí(a4 b), where a, 5, d, are respeclively the relative 
shares of C, V and S.  (i.e., fixed capital consumption, distribution of 
real Wage and net surplus respectively) at ihe initial period. The 
question why agricuitural sector has remained depressed, 7.¢., has 
not contributed to growing national income for an underdeveloped 
economy amounts to thé question Why d has more or less remained 
static over time. One may~ note that d over time in fact reflects 
the frequency distribution of ownership of the proportion of extracted 


s 


16 J. Robinson: Essat on Marcian Economics, P, Sweezy : Theory of Capitalist 
Development, pp. 68-72. 
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surplus kept inactivated. Alternatively one may have pointed: out 
that simultaneously with unchanged system of distribution of ownet- 
ship of surplus (constant d), the ratio b over time which neglects 
distribution of real wage structure in the economy, has shown a 
tendency to increase in course of development in underdeveloped coun- 
tries (increased marginal propensity to consume is partly due to the 
system of skewed income distribution in such countries), The bottle- 
necks to economic development may be set also by a maldistribution 
of ownership of available fixed capital leading to a positive deg gree of 
monopolisation in food and retail markets. i 


We have arrived at this stage, to some implicit pidip 
of balanced growth, i.e., that of regional balance. With the specifi- 
. eation of the entire economy into non-growing, mildly growing and 
rapidly growing sectors (i.6., the modified concept of primary, second- 
ary and tertiary respeciively) there is an implicit suggestion that as if 
for balanced growth, an economy should aim at equalising the coeffi- 
cient of growth of every economie sector or region. This may be 
untenable in a particular case.” If .it be the purpose of an under- 
developed economy to accelerate the annua! growth of its. national 
income to the maximum, the choice of those groups of industries or 
sectors must obviously be made which have the highest observed 
mean coefficient of growth: Depending on the functional distribution 
and some other considerations, the criterion of choice may well be the 
highest potential coefficient of growth, provided some measurable 
meaning may be developed for latter. In effect, if economic efficiency 
be the sole overall criterion, then there is no alternative choice! left. 
We may now see that in this perspective of growth, the operational 
aspects of regional planning are more determinate now. This is 
simply to locate those sectors which remain ‘depressed’ and insen- 
sitive to overall development of the economy over time and the 
bottlenecks to economic development may easily he specified with 
precision." There will be another consideration which regional plan- 
ning must needs make whether it is the fact that an economic region 
or economic sector, perhaps initially „striking the path of ecohomte 
development accidentally due to exogenous factors, is still expanding 
at the cost of other regions and sectors (external diseconomies of the 
aggregative type) or whether there is some cómplementarity between 


1? [t may be noted that the ‘Commo lity. balances’ idea or ‘technological norms’ idea 

in open or closed input-output model ia not questioned here. 

? Y^ S, Bose: Problem oj Locating MED essed Regions, Indian Journal of Agricultura 
Economies, 1955-56. 
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economic progress in various areas." This complementarity of 
sectoral coeffieients of growth and its cumulative external economies 
effect have been long emphasized by Allyn Yong" in the twenties 
of this century and Prof. Scitovsky *° very recently ; From this view- 
point, one may readily support, Adler's?' plea for considering external 
economies from building overhead capital as the crucial tool behind 
development of underdeveloped countries and his contention why less 
reliance is to “be put on agriculture, as against development in over- 
heads, because investment in overheads and not manufacturing as such 
has cumulative effect which agricultural investment has not; This 
arises essentially from the outlook of growth sketched above. 

The relevance and realism of the modified sectoral concept 
developed so far, may be shown very easily in its resemblance with 
sorne recent theories of economic development. For example, a 
very recent school of regional economists?" have maintained that the 
Clarkian theory of regional development is inadequate in that, it 
views the region as passing through various stages—primary, secon: 
dary and tertiary and instead, they hold the view that a region's 
growth is closely tied to the success of its exports and may take place 
either as a result of the improved position of existing exports reiative 
to competing areas or as a result of development of new exports. 
The important point here is that the ‘concept of export bzse’ in 
regional analysis is called on as the major autonomous variable deter- 
mining the level of regional income.” 'l'he persistence of underdevelop- 
ment in underdeveloped countries is explained in this view in such 
terms that the external 'export-base' in most underdeveloped countries 
has not been sufficiently predominant to counteract the low coefficient 
of growth of the primary and secondary sectors. Just like problems of 
capital formation, it is necessary to look into location theory to 
explain changes in export base; the case of the lopsided economy of 
our country with more or less: doveloped export sector for cash 
crops and raw materials, may be largely explained in such terms 
that the ‘growing point industries’ ** of the export ‘sector led to 
seme tumulative adverse effects on the coefficient of growth of other 
sectors and made the vicious circle of underdevelopment complete, 

18 T. Haavelmo : Study gn the Theormof Evolution. 
1 Allyn Young: Article on Increasing Returns and. economic Progress in Clemence 
—Readings in Economic Analysis, Vol. I. 
20 T, de Seitovsky : Two Concepts of External Economies, J. P. E., April, 1954. 
7l Adlers's article in A.E.R., May, 1952 : Papers and Proceedings Number. 
€ ph Tiebout: Heports and Regional Growth, J.P.E., April. 1956 :-A Repl? by 


71 D. CG, North : Location Theory and Regional Economic Growth, J.P.E. June, 1955, 
?! A term, used by H. Singer. 
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The development around a common export base has been hindered not 
only by the low coefficient -of growth of the primary and secondary 
sectors but by a low coefficient of sectoral interdependence * or by a 
high degree of external disecónomies sone’: | 


Another important line bas been adopted by the recent 
location theorists. On “the basis of occupation statistics fcr Great 
Britain and U.S.A., S. Florence ** has set apart a class of indistry 
that.he designates as ‘residentiary’ or ‘ubiquitous’—residentiary in 
the sense that they typically reside where the consuming population 
resides. With reference to a given region, the industries other ‘than 
the residentiary ones are called ‘the primary industries.’ Industries 
are classified into one-or other of there types on the basis of a measure 
called the coefficient of localization which is derived’ from ‘location 
factor’ for each region or sector. “The residentiary industiies are ` 
those with low coefficients of localization, that is, those that are 
uniformly distributed according to population and that depend upon 
local markets for the disporal of their products. The residentiary 
service industries include gas, water, and transport, etc. In addition, 
many manufacturing industries show extremely low coefficients and 
resembie in this, the residentiary service industries." The residen- 
tiary industries may be called the passive industries, for these indus- 
tries typically play passive role i in the shortrun business activity of the 
region. The primary industries here may be called ‘carrier industries’ 
which aré the tertiary group in over modified concept, for these are 
the regions by the media of which economic change is transmitted 
from region to region. Vining” has found on the basis of rough 
estimate for U.S.A. that typically about 2/3rds of à region's employ- 
ment produces for local consumption, this portion of employment ‘thus 
being passive in the interregional propagation of economic shock and 
that about one-third depends on external demand; being consequently 
the active carrier in the transmission of business activity and induce- 
ment; the estimate for underdeveloped countries in general will be 
a much smaller figure for the carrier industries with high coefficient 
of growth, and there may be relative “predominance of ‘passive’ or 
residentiary industries which have lower coefficient of growth, 


The polential concept of extractable "surplus (3.¢., ec ‘aute 
coefficient of growth) has some organic similarity with the MEA of 


| 
"25°" R, Triffin ; Monopolistic Competition and General Equilibrium Theory. 
?ó S. Florence: Logic of British Industry and other Papers. >. i 
47 Vining: Location of Industry and Reg red Patterns ; Econometrica, 1940-47. 
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‘income-potential’ recently developed by Walter Isard.'* The essence 
of this latter concept is that the Income potential produced by any 
given region upon another region will vary inversely with intervening 
distance, cet. pur. The interregional and intersectoral influences are 
the most important for those groups of highly growing industries, we 
called tertiary groups in our modification; but precisely due io this 
that much of'the ideas on balanced growth are tricky. Even assuming 
a fully controlled economy the idea of 'ideal mapping' of economic 
space as inwproduction oriented spatial system of Losch ** is attended 
with manifold theoretical difficulties and operational indeterminacy ; 
alternatively an implicit criterion of parity between industries and 
regions In terms of location factor, and coeficient of localization for 
given industries was there in S. ‘Florence, but ib was again in terms 
. of one input coefficient, i.6., labour; the extension by Vining in the 
classification of industries into active Y passive group has served to 
bring in the growth perspective; but it is still debatable whether the 
idea of balance between geographic regions and industries is at all 
meaningful, in the operational sense. The concept of ‘spatial multi- 
plier’ * may be more nséful here when applied io a geographic region. 
If we confine our interest to the effects of a single changé in the 
amount of investment outlays to their ‘spatial effect only, we may 
get an idea Š? the spatial multiplier. It measures the effects of a 
single dose of invest ment outlays on either investment or employment 
but not directly to income. Prof. H. Hegeland *' bas cited the case 
that when the U. 8. Steel Corporation built a huge integrated mill 
àt Pennsylvania at $450 m, further investment project of 4 billion 
dollars was started in the wake of construction boom, thus giving 
the value of the spatial multiplier of about 9.0 for this area, which 
is of à much higher order than ihe usual income-investment multi- 
plier ; this ‘spatial wultiplier concept seems to be most fruitful if 
applied to a sector which has just started becoming industrialized. 
This is because it clearly shows that the real multiplying effects are 
basically associated with the problem of building new indusiries in the 
right proportion. Herein the choice of industries with high growth 
' coefficient is essential and the modified sectoral classification suggested 
above may be helpful. 
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Walter Isard: Location Theory and Trade Theory, Q. J. E., 1954. 
Losch: The Economics of Location (1954). 

E J. S. Chipman: The Theory of Intersectoral Money Flows, 

31 H, Hegeland: The Multiplier Theory (1954). 
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The outlook of growth has relevance also tò the mature 
economies, where attempt ** has been made to identify the problem 
regions in Europe and to determine whether the gap between poor 
and rich regions within countries has on the whole been widening and 
even certain conclusions have ,been empirically drawn as to the type 
of industry best suited for establishment in poor regions both from 
the viewpoint of checking the cumulative process of concentration in 
the highly developed areas and from that of promoting the balanced 


" 


growth of underdeveloped regions, in a mature economy. € 


For the underdeveloped countries however, the existing process 
of distribution of ownership of the surplus resources is nonetheless 
more important in that the monetization or non-monetizalion of this 
surplus though the imperfectly competitive market enter as an im- 
portant variable in the process of economic growth ; the degree of 
non-monetization, calculated by T. E, C. Report, Vol. I has been 
of the order of 30 to 40 p.c. for India as à whole and if this figure 
applies also to the marketable surplus, the elasticity of the sur plus 
with respect to monetary rural-urban terms of trade may be very low 
indeed. This also explains a large carry-over inventory problem which 
leads to cobweb fluctuations in agriculture in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The process of growth of monetization in this sense is a neces- 
sary concomitant for process of economic growth. | 

Our study above being mainly on the methodology has to 

omit several of practical difficulties and in this respect, we must be 
aware of the limitations of our scope of study. The process of gene- 
ration of surplus is necessarily a time-consuming process, but here the 
question of time lags has been omitted ; many other considerations 
like community preference about necessary and unnecessary consump- 
tion, eic. is involved in the potential measurements. With all these 
in mind we may briefly sum up the broad conclusions: 

(a) The salient point is that there is no unique process of 
economic development and hence for each process there are 
alternative principles of sectoral aggregation with cunsrey 
implications of growth for future. 


(b) But the process of extraction of surplus resources for capital 
formation by whatever instrumentality hes been the common 
feature in economic development and' hence the need for ‘a 

32 P.N.: Economic Survey of Europe (1954), Chap. 6. Problems of Regional Deve- 


lopment. 
3 Taxation Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. T. 
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study of the emergence and distribution of ownership 
of. this surplus. But this may only be possible if we 
recast our notions of” primary, secondary and tertiary 
sectors in growth perspective. And in this viewpoint, a 
sector or economie region not: contributing to the rate of 
growth of national product totai, may be left out of a 
special national income accounting which may then accu- 
rately reflect the economic strength of an economy in its 
potentiality of growth. 

The idea of sectoral balance may be then seen in altogether 
a different angle, and in its relation to other similar recent 
theorles of growth. 

(To be continued) 
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i 
I hope to maintain in this paper tht the empirical criterion of 
meaning of the logical positivist, i e., the criterion of emp'rical veri- 
fiability or confirmability of a statement, is really a criterion of the 
truth-value. of the statement and not of its meaning. The logical 
empiricist seems reluctant to admit the distinction between the truth- ` 
value and the meaning of a statement. My point will be to establish 
the distinction. I shall show that even according to the logical em- 
piricist the concept of meaning has a wider application than the 
. concept of truth or falsity of a statement. I shall further argue that 
the so-called criterion of meaning is inapplicable in many important 
cases, as determinant of the meaning of a statement. But it is quite 
in order if we take the criterion to be one of truth or falsity of eñ- 
pirical statements. ; 
By the word statement I shali mean here a sentence that ex- 
presses a ‘proposition’ or cognitive meaning. ‘Statement’ is -to be 
distinguished from ‘sentence’. Sentences may be interrogative, opta- 
tive, descriptive, etc. Only a descriptive sentence expressing a pro- 
position or cognitive meaning is to be called a ‘statement’, e.g., “Snow 
is white." We shall avoid much confusion if we establish this cob- 
vention of not using the words sentence and statement indiserimi- 
nately and synonymously. Two distinct verbal statements may 
express the same ‘proposition’ or cognitive sense that is understood 
when the statements are heard or seen; e.g., Brutus kilied Caesar” 
and “Brutus Caesarem occidit? By the word proposition I shall 
understand the meaning of a descriptive statement. H 


at 
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II 


j 

Now, the empirical meaning criterion claidis to determine the 
meaning of empirical statements and this critérion distinguishes the 
modern: form of logical empiricism from its older counterpart. With 
reference to analytic statements that are tautologies of logic and 


mathematics, the logical empiricist does hot apply the empirical 
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meaning criterion. Wittgenstein, from whose observations in his 
Tractatus Logico-philosophicus developed the modern form of logical 
empiricism, declares analytic. tautologies to be nonsensical, though 
they may be taken as important nonsenses. Even if they are mean- 
ingful, they are so in a sense.quite different from the meaningfulness 
of empirical statements. Analytic statements express propositions 
that are always true as they are true by virtue of the definitions of 
the symbols involved in the statements in question. The denial of 
such propositions is self-contradietory. ‘The denial of an empirical 
proposition, whether simple or complex, basic or derived, will not, 
however, lead to self-contradiction. Such a proposition is expressed 
by à contingent statement that is not necessary like an analytic one. 
Its truth is also contingent. The phrase ‘contingent truth’ may seem 
paradoxical, for a truth that is confutable or corrigible ‘by future 
experiences seems to be no truth at all. Yet an empirical proposition 
may be true in some other sense and Prof. Ayer is now ready to 
take at least the basic empirical prcpositions that refer, solely to the 
content of a single experience to be absolutely true * in the sense that 
they are not corrigible, even though their denial will not be logically 
self-contradictory. Thus like Leibniz, the logical positivists will dis- 
tinguish two kinds of truth, necessary and contingent, and it is not 
‘for nothing that Leibniz is regarded as one of the precursors of logical 
positivism. ) ; 

According to the empirical meaning criterion, statements, other 
than tautologies, are meaningful, if and only if they are verifiable or 
falsifiable through sense-experience, directly or indirectly. But this 
criterion of meaning is also a criterion of truth or falsity (contingent) 
of empirical statements, so that we cannot and should not make any 
distinction between the meaning of an empirical statement on the 
one hand and its contingent, truth and/or falsity on the other. But 
this appears to me to be paradoxical. I think that the process of 
verification or comfirmation, verifies or confirms the truth and/or 
falsity of an empirical statement but does not determine its meaning. 

„To ‘verify’ is to ‘establish the truth of’ a statement according to the 
English lexicon. The criterion of verifiability is really a criterion of 
truth and not a criterion of meaning. | | 

That the positivisis like "Prof. Ayer and Prof. Carnap take the 
‘meaning criterion’ to be the ‘truth-criterion’ is amply shown by the 
fact that they do not take a statement to be meaningful unless it is 

i1 Language, Truth & Logic, 9nd ed., 1955, p. 10. 
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either true or false, unless it is either verifiable’ or falsifiable through: 
experience, at least in principle. They maintain that if we are to 
determine whether a statement is meaningful or not we are to con- 
sider the way we proceed to verify or falsify it by experience. Carnap 
says, “By a semantical system we understand a system of rules, 
formulated in a metalanguage and referring to an object-language, of 
such a kind that the rules determine a truth-condition for every sen- 
tence of the object-language...... To formulate it in another 
way the rules determine the meaning or the sense of the’ sentences.'"? 
Here it is obvious that the expressions ‘tr uth condition" and ‘ meaning" 
are used synonymously. 


F. P. Ramsay and Prof. Ayer following him identify the trüth 
or falsity of a synthetic statement with its meaning. A philosophical 
theory of truth is an attempt to answer a genuine empirical question. 
"How are propositions actually validated’, according to Prof. Ayer. 
Thus to say that truth consists in agreement with reality is to give 
the criterion people actually apply to their beliefs. This ‘agreement’ 
would simply mean, according to Prof. Ayer, that we have the sensa- 
tions which the statement in question said these would be. What the 
statement says is the meaning of the statement, i.e , the proposition. 

, Thus, "Rose is red” expresses a meaning which is simply that if we 

are under such and such circumstances, we-shall have such and such 

sensations. If by testing we find that the actual sensations dre what 

the statement in question said they would be, then we find that ths 

statement agrees with reality and we accept it to be true.? But this 

phenomenalistic interpretation of the meaning of a statement in ter ms 
of the possible sensations that willbe generated when verified will 

lead to a linguistic solipsism as pointed out by many. This also leads 

to the view that the criterion of truth or falsity is the criterion of 

meaning and we get the following equations :— 


Truth and/or Falsity = Meaning = Proposition = Sense of the state- 
ment. The question: ‘‘What is truth?" ‘is thus equivalent ‘to 
‘‘what are the true propositions?'' The concept of truth is nota 
genuine concept. : 

How, then, can Prof. Ayer take ‘question-sentences’ as meaning- 
ful though a question sentence is neither true nor false? It is.only 
the answer given to a question that may be either true or false. Even . 
with regard to question-sentences Prof, Ayer seeks to apply the empiri- 


ue 
2 R. Carnap, Introduction to Semantics, p. 99. 7 
8 A, J. Ayer, Criterion of Truth, published in ‘Philosophy & Ausus! » p. 289, = 
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cal meaning criterion. ‘‘We enquire in every case what observations 
would lead to answer the question one way or the other; and if none 
can bé discovered, we must conclude that the sentence under considera- 
tion does not, as far as we are concerned, express a genuine. question, 
however strongly its grammatical appearance may suggest that it 
does." * As Psof. Ayer is making a distinction between genuine and 
pseudo question-sentences, he must admit that a question-sentence is 
meaningful when it is answerable by observation, without being either 
true or false. Question-sentences are neutral with regard to trath or 
falsity. But if they are meaningful, then the concept of meaning 
must be wider than that of truth or falsity. In that case it is difficult 
to maintain that the criterion of meaning is the criterion of truth or 
falsity.- 


TII 


Prof. Ayer seems to'identify the problem of the nature of truth 
and that of the criterion of truth; for, according to him, there is no 
genuine probiem of the nature of truth. He endorses the view expres- 
sed in F. P. Ramsay's essay, Facts and Propositions to the effect that 
“there is no geparate problem of truth but mearly a linguistic muddle.''* 
Prof. Ayer identifies the question ‘what is truth?’ with the question 
"what is the analysis of the sentence 'p is true’, where the values of p 
are propositions ?'' = 


For if we consider any sentence in which there is a reference to 
truth, we immediately find either that it is itself of the form ‘‘p is 
irue' or else that it contains a sub-sentence of the form ‘‘p is true" 
and that when itis translated in such a way às io make this sub- 
sentence explicit it contains no other mention of truth...... IfI 
say that itis true that "Shakespeare wrote Hamlet", or that the 
proposition '5Bhakespeare wrote Hamlet” is true, I am saying no more 
than that Shakespeare wrote Hamlet. Similarly, if I say that it is 
false that Shakespeare wrote the Iliad, I am saying no more than 
that Shakespeare did not write the Iliad. And this shows that the 
words true or false are not used to stand for anything but function in 
the sentence merely ag assertion and negation signs. That is to say, 
truth and falsehood are not genuine concepts. Consequently, there 
can be no logical problem concerning the nature of truth (quoted 


4 Language, Logic and Truth, p. 35. 
6 F. R. Ramsay, Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 142.48. 
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from Criterion of Truth by A. J. Ayer, in ‘Philosophy and Analysis j 
pp. 237-88). 


This means that the so-called metalinguistic statement '' 'Calentta 
is a nasty city’ is true” is identical with the statement of object-lan- 
guage “‘Calcutta is a nasty city’’; for when I assert the! latter .what I 
meanis that ''Caleutta is (truly or really) a nasty city" where the 
adverbs do not add anything to the sense or meaning of the statement 
“Calcutta is a nasty city." Kant also'holds that the copula ‘is? in a 
categorical proposition is intended to stand for objectivity of ;the 
relation of a given mode of knowledge, as distinguished from the rela- 
tion according to the laws of reproductive imagination, which has: 
only seen subjective validity. Hence ‘truth’ is not a metalinguistie - 
predicate of a statement of the primary, object-language. On- the 
other hand, ‘English sentence’ is such a gennine predicate in ihe 
metalinguistic statement, ‘ ‘Shakespeare wrote Hamlet’ is an English 
sentence,” Similarly, to assert ''p is false" is the same as to assert 
the truth of the contradictory of p, which again is the same as te 
assert p', where (’) is the sign of negation. Such analysis shows. 
that ‘truth’ and ‘falsehood’ are not metalinguistic predicates and 
they are not genuine predicates at all. . They, being pseudo-concepts, 
cannot have any nature. They are nothing over-and above and, i in 
addition to, the meaning. of the statement itself. 


Though I admit that there is a large amount of truth in “the 
above analysis, I am not sure whether in clearing the so-called ‘lin- 
guistic muddie’, the above thinkers are not involved in a greater 
muddle. I am ready to admit the contention that to say "Calcutta 
is a nasty city' (a statement of object-language) and to say ‘‘ ‘Calcutta 
isa nasty city’ is true” (a statement of metalanguage), are one 
and the same. The two sayings or assertions are equivalent simply 
because the copula ‘is’ is at once the sign of the relation of the 
predicate to the subject of the statement and also the sign of the 
assertion that the relation holds or is objective. In Kant’s character- 
istic language, ''It (the copula) is employed to distinguish the objective 
unity of the given representations from the subjective.’’’ If the ° 
meaning of the statement is what is said in it, then it is also true 
that the ‘meaning’ and the “intended objectivity of the relation, ise. m 
its iruth" are synonymous. But there is a curious suggestion’ i 10 
the above theory of Prof. Ayer and Prof. Ramsay that there is nothing 
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more of truth or falsehood in the verbal statement beyond saying 
such sub-sentence “p is true’’ or “p is false", where the values 
of ‘p’ are propositions. But do we not distinguish between asser 
ting a statement, and the statement that is asserted? The former 
is the subjective; mental element and the latter the objective element 
of the situation, even according to Prof. Ramsay. When I judge 
"Caesar was murdered’’ there is (a) my act of asserting the 
fact ‘Caesar being murdered" on the one hand, and there is the 
(b) proposition ''Caesar was murdered" on the other. Ramsay takes 
the ‘proposition’ to be one of the objective factors like the fact 
"Caesar being murdered", while the act of asserting is in my mind.* 

-.When I assert “Calcutta is a nasty city’’, I have the conviction that 
Calcutta is really, truly, nasty. But in spite of my conviction or 
feeling of certainty the proposition ‘‘Calcutta is à nasty city" may 
not be objectively true, so that even though I say ‘‘Calcutta is a nasty 
city", I may be in error. There may always be à truth-claim in a 
judgment, but the claim may not be admitted by facts. Thus we 
must distinguish between ‘the feeling of certainty’ that is a mental 
factor and the ‘truth’ or ‘falsity’ which is a character of the proposi- - 
Lion itself and hence is an cbjective factor. This ‘objective truth’ 
of the proposition, which is not merely ‘the feeling of certainty’, 
t.e., mere saying ''p is true’’, is not a pseudo concept and the question 
of its nature cannot, therefore, be illegitimate and nonsensical. The 
language-philosopher himself amils this much; for if there is no 
objective truth or falsity as a property of the proposition, zn. addition 
to the mere saying that the proposition in question is true or false, 
there cannot be any question of varifying a statement. The genuine 
probiem of verification indicates that mere saying that a proposition 
is true, does not make it so. Of course, it must be admitted that 
‘truth’ and ‘falsehood’ cannot be genuine predicates of statements of 
an object-language. But though here the view of Profs. Ayer and 
Ramsay is true, yet the view gives a false suggestion. ‘he view is 
true in what it states but wrong in what it suggests. 


e 


- 


i It immediately follows that those who hold that the statement 
‘Caleutta is a nasty city’ is true” is a genuino metalinguistic state- 
ment, are entirely wrong. Yet tbis erroneous view gives.a true 
suggestion in holding that when I say ‘“‘Calcutta is a nasty city”, 
I am asserting something about ‘Calcutta’ and not something about 
the statement ''Calcutta is a nasty city". The objective trüth or 
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falsehood of the statement *'Caleutta is a nasty city” is something 
about the statement itself. Of course, ib is not possible to make 
this suggestion explicit and to make a statement like ‘‘ ‘Calcutta is 
a nasty city’ is true”; for that statement is equivalent to the state- 
ment “Calcutta is a nasty city”. Yet though the suggestion cannot 
be explicitly said, it perhaps shows itself. Thus the metalinguist 
is right in what he suggests, but wrong in what he states. i 
If, then ‘trath’ is not a pseùdo-concept and if it is something ‘in 
addition to the mere saying that a statement is true, then the meaning 
of a statement is one thing and its truth (objective) ‘is another. 
Hence the positivistic identification of the criterion of meaning and 
the criterion of truth or falsehood may not be unimpeachable. The 
positivists really give vs a criterion of truth of empirical statements, 
e.g , verifiability in sense-experience, and not a criterion of their 
meanings. Had it been the case that the two criteria are identical, 
queation-sentences could not be meaningful, for they are not descrip- 
tive statements that are true or false. And yet Prof. Ayer does not 
reject question-sentences as meaningless as we have already se een, 
even though he declares the prescriptive and emotive sentences as 
devoid of cognitive meaning and hence nonsensical. 1 


A proposition, according to Dr. Johnson, is that which may 


possibly be asserted, i.e., an asserbible. When a proposition is just 
‘entertained’ or taken up for consideration, it is devoid of assertion 
or denial. Such are statements of the relation of implication which 
provide bases or grounds of inference. The structure of implication: is 
"If p then q’’, whereas the structure of inference is ‘‘p, therefore i g” 

In the latter case ‘p’ is to be asserted if there is to bə inference, but 
in the former 'p' is merely an assertible. In Tuogic we consider 
merely the relations of implication but we may not infer by using 
them. Thus we may entertain a proposition without asserting’ or 
denying it, so that the question of its truth or falsity does not arise. 
In such cases when a proposition is merely entertained, trutl or 
falsity. may be used as correct metalinguistic predicates, even thoügh 
when a proposition is asserted or denied, the addition of trutt? or 
falsity as metalinguistic predicates does not say anything new. 
Suppose we say ‘‘The proposition T under consideration may: be 
irue." In such a modal proposition ‘true’ is a génuine Meie ngut 


pr edicate. 


Farther, when I ask the question whether the pen in your iud | 


is filled with ink or not, L am entertaining a proposition without 'a8- 


serting it. For, I do not as yet know that the pen is filled. But: to 
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ask the question significantly, I must know at least the possibility 
of a pen’s being filled with ink. Under such circumstances, when I 
ask the above question I may entertain or consider a proposition like 
*"The pen is filled'' without asserting its content. But then, as there 
is no assertion, there is obviously no question of trath or falsity. But 
it cannot be said that & proposition when entertained in the form of 
a question is, therefore, meaningless or nonsensical. . That which 
is cognitively meaningless cannot be entertained or considered in- 
tellectually, To assert a proposition is io declare its truth and to 
deny it is to declare its falsity according to the linguistic philosophers 
and such truth/falsity is the proposition's meaning. But the above 

consideration shows that the meaning of a proposition can easily be 
distinguished from its truth value. 


IV am 


The positivists may distinguish ‘verifiability’ and ‘actual verifica- 
tion’. Thus even when a statement is not actually verified with re- 
ference to sense-experience, it may remain ‘verifiable’. It may now 
be said that ‘verifiability’ is the meaning-criterion and ‘actual verifica- 
tion’ is the truth-criterion. But it must be remembered that the 
notion of ‘verifiability’ presupposes the notion of ‘actual verification’. 
For example, the statemeat ‘‘There are mountains on the dark face 
of the moon” is logically verifiable by sende-experience and hence is 
meaningful; but it has not yet been verified or falsified actually and 
there is possibly no chance of verifying it in near future. This means 
that we do not as yet know whether the statement is true or false: 
but if cannot mean that the statement itself is neither true, nor false. 
For in that case it will not bea meaningful statement or proposition 
at all, but a series of nonsensical sounds or marks. Tt is, therefore, 
either true or false, though there is, as yet, no evidence, conclusive 
or inconclusive, for or against it. Hence, the positivistic theory that 
we need not distinguish the question of the nature of truth and that 

= ef the test or knowing the truth of a statement, passes my comptehen- 
sion. According to logical empiricism, the interesting question about 
truth—that which people have implicitly in mind when they ask ‘‘what 
is truth ?’’—has to do With how a statement can be known to be true, 
Bui can we apply a criterion of truth without covertly assuming what 
is truth? Any criterion involves a standard and the standard of tom- 
parison with reference to true or false statements must be determined 
by our apprehension of truth or falsity. We can, therefore, go the 
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other way and hold that when the positivist is asking his interesting 
question “How a proposition is known to be true?” ‘he has the ques- 
tion “what is truth ?'' in his mind, in an undeveloped form. 


Moritz Schlick makes a distinction between meaning and truth, 
though the two are inseparably connected, according to him. : "d 
cannot find out the truth without knowing the meaning. and'if I 
know the meaning of the propcsition I shall at least know the begin- 
ning of some path that will lead to the discovery of the suitor 
falsity of the proposition even if I am unable to find it at pr esent.” 
Sometimes we. may know the meaning of a statement easily and 
sometimes we may not know it at all as in ‘philosophical statements.’ 
The criterion to be applied in difficult cases, will always be, according 
io Schlick, as follows: ‘‘We know the meaning of a proposition when 
we are able to indicate exactly the circumstances under which it 
would be true (or, what amounts to the same, the circumstances which 
would make it false). '* Ifa meaning is to be. made clear ihe des- 
cription of these circumstances will be absolutely necessary. After- 
wards we may look for the actual circumstances in the world ‘and 
décide whether they make dur proposition.true or false. Hence, the 
first step, according to M. Schlick, is to know -the verifiability of a 
statement, f.e., its meaning and the next step is actual verification, 
i.e., knowing the truth or falsity of the; statement in question. Thus | 
M. Schlick appears to hold that'if we are to make à meaning clear 
we are to know its verifiability. He probably admits that there may 
be à, vague, pópular, undeveloped meaning of a statement, which is 
only to be made clear, scientific and developed by explicating its 
verifiability, i.e., by indicating the circumstances under which it would 
be true. .But in that case, each and every meaning will not néces- 
sarily imply ats 'verifiability' ; for a statement may have at least an 
-undeveloped meaning independently of verification. Further, ‘when 
‘we just know a statement to be verifiable we also know it to be ‘‘either 
true or false objectively,’ though we can decide the issue, ‘only 
afterwards, by actual verification. Thus the problems of the natare ` 
and of the test of truth are to be distinguished. Verification, is the 
examination of the truth of a statement and not of its meaning}. A 
meaning may be verified in respec} to its truth or falsity or in other 
words, what is verified is the meaning’s truth or’ falsity, . But veri- 
fication is not the examination of the meaning itself or an analysis 


? Moritz Schlick, Future of Philosophy. 
Y J[bid, : 
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of the significance. ‘When I verify certain figures, I compare the 
given figures with a standard, not in order to know the figures them- 
selves, but in order to know whether they are correct figures or not. 
Hence, the criterion of verification will only be a criterion of truth 
and not of meaning. | 


(ON 


Let us admit for the time being that the meaning of a statement 
is to be determined by its verifiability or falsifabiliby (or at least by 
its partial confirmability or non-confirmability) through sense-experi- 
ence, This will imply that to show that an empirical statement is 
meaningful or significant’ we must at least be able to state the method 
of its verification or falsification, though it need not be verified 
actually. Such a statement of the method of verification will take 
the form “If you are at such and such place, under such and such 
circumstance, you will have (or not have) such and such sense-data.’’ 
Now, such a statement of the method of ‘verification (or falsification) 
is surely meaningful or signifieant-and hence we are to ask what is 
iis possible method of verification or falsification. This will either 
lead to indefinite regress or we are to admit -at Jeast one statement 
that is meaningful even without its method of verification being stated 
or shown. . ; E 
Again the verification principle will entail that if the method of | 
verification of two or more statements be same, the statements them- | 

selves will have the same or equivalent significance. “John is taller 
than Bill" and “Bill is shorter than John'' are verified in the same 
way, for the verification of one ts the verification of the other. Even 
if this is true in some cases it is not so in all cases. For consider 
two statements like ‘“This table is brown’’ and ‘That table is black.” 
The method of verifying or falsifying both the statements is the 
game, i.e., looking at the tables with normal eyes in good illumination... 
But nobody will say that the two statements mean the very same 
thing. They are not equivalent. ' Similarly, the statements ‘‘Grapes 
gre squr’’ and ‘‘Oranges are sweet.” Now, it may be.said by the 
logical positivists that the criterion of verifiability determines the 
general notion of meaningfulness but does not determine the particular 
meaning of a particulas statemené. Hence though the two statements 
‘Oranges are sweet’ and ‘‘Grapes are sour” have different meanings, 
yet because both of them are meaningful and significant they-have 
‘meaning’ in comimon ‘and the principle of verification determ?nes 
this ‘meaning’ in general and not the particular meanings of parti- 
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cular statements themselves. The positivist can say that only those 
empirical statements that are verifiable or falsifiable have meaning in 
general and those that are not are nonsensical. But what is the 
particular meaning of any statement cannot be determined by the 
principle of verification. 

If now we say that the principle of verification kenne the 
‘‘meaning in general'' and not the particular meanings of particular 
statements we are to admit that there is a relevant concept of ‘‘mean- 
ing in general" over and above and in addition to the. meaningful Or. 
significant propositions themselves. -We cannot say that it ‘is a 
pseudo-concept or.that ‘meaning’ is equal io the ‘meaningful state- 
ments’ themselves. But will the positivists be ready to admit this? 
If by ‘ meaning’ they mean only ‘meaningful statements themselves,’ 
meaning is not determined by verification principle: Again. if by 
‘meaning’ they mean the relevant concept of. ‘meaning in general, j 
then their definition of ‘meaning in general’ in terms of verifiability 
wil] be a prescriptive definition, an arbitrary proposal. For we. can 
never be sure tbat the very wide, pervasive, concept of 'meaniüg in 
general’ with reference to statements and question- LE wus 
in all cases be understood in terms of verification. 

It is therefore clear that the positivistie criterion is not a ovitér ion 
of the particular meaning of particular statements, but of ‘meaiing- 
in-general’ and the latter, therefore, is not a pseudo-concept. ‘Now 
if the verification principle implies ‘meaning-in-general’ and if this 
meaning is the same as the truth-value of empirical statements, as 
the positivists seem. to hold, how can ‘truth-in-general’ be a pseudo- 
concept and the problem of its nature, a pseudo-problem? This ‘tr uth - 
value in general’ must be something more than the true or’ false 
statements themselves. But the positivists hold explicitly that there 
is nothing called ‘truth in general’ as a property of statements and 
similarly there is nothing called ‘falsity in general.’ Truth according 
to them, is equivalent to true statements and falsity to false ‘ones. 
If this be so, ‘meaning’ must also be equivalent to ‘meaningful 
statements,’ for, cognitive meaning and truth-condition of: statergentg_ 
are synonymous, according to them. But in that case ‘meaning-in- 
general’ is à pseudo-concept and the criterion of verification ‘must 
determine the particular meanings ‘sof the different erüpirical state- 
ments. That the criterion cannot do this’ has already ' beén shown. 
This leads to the conclusion that either meaning is to be ‘distinguished 
from truth-condition of statements or truth j isa genuine concept, the 
problem of the nature of which is not-a pseuda- problem; | 


A FRAGMENT ON THE DIVINE RIGHT, 
OF KINGS 


PROFESSOR RAGHUBIR CHAKRAVARTI, 


The theory of Divine Origin is probably the oldest explanation 
of the emergence of the State. It was believed by the Egyptians,’ 
Babyloniàns,* Jews,? ancient, Persians, Indians,” Japanese" and the 
peoples of the medieval Europe. It has. two ‘aspects, which are 
distinct but very closely interrelated to be clearly distinguished. On 
the one hand, it implies that the State is the creation of God. ‘The 
Will of God is the ultimate cause of political society. The State 
exists to carry out His- Will and it-continues during the pleasure of 
God. This aspect öf the theory. is a a part. of the general theory of the 
divine creation of éarth. - 
On the other hand, the theory of Divine Origin leads to the con- 
cept of the Divine Right of Kings. Not only.is the State a Divine 
institution, it is also ruied by a King who acts as the agent and the 
representative of God. This aspéct of the theory was fully developed 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe. 
Both these aspects are included in any discussion concerning the 
Divinity and the State. In fact, the theory of Divine Right is the 
logical completion of the theory of Divine Origin. As such, the 
present discussions will concentrate itself in the Divine Hight of 
Kings. g 
It is rather difficult to create ati interest ina doctrine which has 
long been repudiated as absurd. Professor Carpenter describes the 
doctrine ‘‘as a mere weariness of the fiesh, and in no degree worth 
reading".* No one believes in it today not even the ruling monarchs, 
Even in Britain, where the doctrine received great deal of theoretical 
support, if has been relegated to the dustbin of history after the 
= l Durant, wW , The Story of Civilization : Our Oriental Heritage, New York (1949), 
ne Durant, W.. ibid., pp. 289-23. | 

3 The First Book of Samuel, T in Edman, I: Founlainheads of Freedom, 
New York (1941), pp. 195-96. 


Durant, W., ibid., p. 961. - 
5 Ghoshal, 9. N., A History of Hinds Political Theories , Calcutta (1923);. p. 42, esp. 
pp. 278-18. "t 
6 Gunther d Inside Asia, London (1989), p. 18. - 
* Gierke, O., Political Theories of the Middle Age., Cambridge (1927)). p. 30, 
8 Tatroduction to Jchn Dorkes Two Treatises on Civil C. Everyman’s 
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Glorious Revolution of 1688. Ruling monarchs of our time? even 
the Mikado and Haile Selassie, are very much democratised. And 
they continue to rule because .of the popular consent. They exist 
because they do neither believe in nor aot according to the Divine 
Right of Kings. | 
Nevertheless, this doctrine at one time played an important ‘role 
in political history and acted ‘‘as a transition stage between medieval 
and modern politics’’.!° Therefore it déserves a consideration. on -its 
own merit. i * 


nO 


| Professor Mae Liwain outlines five principal features ‘of the theory. 
Under it, the monarch is not in person divine, but he does enjoy and 
exercise a personal right to rule in virtue of his birth alone. Second- 
ly, all kings must be kings de jure. De facto King can have no 
legitimate authority. Thirdly, the Kings are never the creaturés of 
ihe people. Fourthly, theit authority does not come from the people’s 
law. As the Kings are not the creation of the people their authority 
ean, never be limited, by them. Finally, their powers are not derived 
from their predecessors 1 in the .royal office but from their ancestors 
alone. it et i a ! 
‘In a similar way, Dr. Figgis also extracts four principal tenets 
of the theory.  According.to him, this theory. leads to the following 
: propositions : (1) Monarchy is a divinely ordained institution, (2) 


zm Hereditary right is indefeasible, (3) Kings are accountable to. God 


alone, and (4) Non-resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by 
God. He adds further ‘‘Under any circumstances cence to a King 
is a sin, and ensures damnation’’.** 


Monarchy is thus made the only legitimate form of Gorenean, 
in which Divine creation and hereditary succession thereto play i im-, - 
portant part. 


This peculiar theory is developed i in varying form in: the: writings 
of James I of England and in the patriarchal theory of Sir Robert 
Filmer. James I sets out this doctrine in all his political writings.’ "d 
But he completes it in every detail in '"The Law of Free Monarchies sm. 
(1598). This work is really a source book on the theory of Divine 
| Right of Kings. E : P 


. @ ^. r UON 
9 There are at present 28 monarchies in the. world, à 
10 » Figgis, J.N., The Divine Right of Kings, Cambridge (1914), Second edition, p . 958, 


X Mol Lwain, C. H , Divine Right of Kings in the ENGYCLOPAEDIA OF THE: ; Soctat 
SciENOES, Vol. 5, p, 176. 

12 Figgis, J.N., op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

13 The Political Works of James I, by c. H, Mel E TR (1918), E 
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James I is frequently quoted by the ‘learned’ . Sir Robert Filmer 
im his Patriarcha or The Natural Power of Kings (1680), a curious 
royalist pamphlet of 141 pages. It was written sometime .ago as 
Filmer died in 1853, This work enjoyed a posthumous fame’ because 
it was refuted in detail by Sidney in his Discourses concerning Govern- 
ment (1698) and Locke in his first Treatise on Civil Government, 
which is an Essay concerning Certain False Principles (1690). 

An inquiry into the historical necessity of such line of argument 
would be thi: ‘best introduction to the analysis of their ideas. - 
This particular theory was born of an age when religion and 
politics were mixed up and even political arguments to become con- 
vincing had to be expressed in religious terms." It was an age when 
the Popes were pretending to usurp ali religious and civil power on 
ground of divine origin of their. own authority. Secular power was 
then reduced to a new entity. The Emperor and the Kings were to 
' become subordinate to the Pope. | i 

Naturally if this claim of the Pope was to'be met, a rival dogma 
.of equal statute was needed for a secular authority.'* So the Protestant 
monarchs set forth a spacious argument that: even their authority, 
equally like that of the Popes, had a Divine origin and sanction. 
Strange historical setting made such an argument not only necessary. - 
but even holy. Monarchs just took over the argument of the Popes 
and employed it for securing the independence of thé. civil ‘authority 
from ecclesiastical pretensions. >  : m AT | 

As Dr. Figgis remarks: "The claim, advanéed alike in medieval 
and in modern times, that Emperors and Kings hold of God alone—or, 
in the words of our Prayer-Book that God is ‘the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords’ is nothing but the assertion that civil society has an ' 
inherent rigbt.to exist, apart from its ecclesiastical utility. This was 
‘denied by the Popes and Presbyterians’. M 

In this context, this doctrine: became one of the most potent 
factors in the development of the modern theory of the State... It 
helped the secular governments to free themselves from ecclesiastical 
-control. It became an important part of ‘the armoury of the national 
Kings, who-rose to power at the .close of the Middle Ages". Mis 


14 Gabine G.H., A History of Polétical Theory, p. 512. 

15 Figgis, J. N., op. cit, p. 11. 

16 Trevelyan, G. M., England Under the Stuarts, London (1949), Twenty-first édition, 
. 86. 
POUR Figgis, J. N., Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century in Tur "OAMBRIDGE 
Moprnsw History. New York (1905), Vol. 8, p. 751. 

18 Chew, H. M., King James I in “The Social & Political Ideas of Sons Great 
Thinkers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries*' ed. by "sni s C. London 
1926). p. 105 
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Chew remarks: ‘‘Ié removed the last effective check upon 'the 
authority of the new national monarch, and left them for the ‘first 
time fully ‘sovereign’ '".'* It was this theory which helped "the 
ambitious monarchs in co-operation with the rising middle classes to 
settle accounts with cosmopolitan ecclesiasticism and local feudalism. 
Thereby it helped them to pave the way for the rise of the modern 


national state. And that, indeed, is its greatest historical si gnificance. 


In fact both James I and Filmer were contending against the « con- 
temporary ecclesiastical pretensions. | 


James I bases his argument mainly on Scriptures, aud ray 
on the laws of Scotland and partly on the Law of Nature. His theor y, 
as noted before, is elaborated in all his political writings. In Basilikan 
Daron he urges his son, Prince Henry *'to love God, ‘first for that 
he made ‘him a man, and next, for that he made ‘him’ a little God 
to sit on his Throne and rule over other men." In his address to 
the Parliament March 19th, 1608, he makes a fantastic claim. “I 
am the Husband, and the whole Iele is my lawful Wife, I am ‘the 
Head, and itis my Body. I am the Shephered and it is my flocke’’.™ 
He remarks in another place: ‘‘Kings are the breathing Images of 
God upon earth" .?? i | 

What is more, ‘ia ‘fare not only God's upon earth, and sit upon 
God's throne, but even by God himself they are called Gods’... + — 

James I ultimately traces his rights to the conquest made; by 
bis ancestor: William I. By virtue of that, be has inherited: an 
absolute ownership. Tt is even proved by Scripture to be an irrevoc- 
able act. Consequently, it involves a corresponding duty of non- 
resistance in his subjects. 

He derives a ‘lesson from Scottish history that King bpacendes 
supreme legislative and administrative authority. He is above'the 
law, as law is his own creation. In addition, he has the power’ of 


Life and Death over every subject. According to him, King wiay, ° 


like God, make and unmake his subjects (he has the power of raising 
and casting doom: of life and death). Thus, even liberty? is 
dependent on his sweet will. In relation to their King, subjects have 


i ; . e 
"19 Chew, H. M.. ibid., p. 106. 
20 "The Political Works, p. 12. 
7 Ibid., p. 272. | p 
2*4 Defence of the Rights of Kings” in The Political Works, p, 248. f 
23 .'Address at the House of Lords and House of Commons," March 21st 1609, in 


The Political Works, p. 807. 
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duties, but no rights. Law of Nature makes the king a natural father 
of his subjects. Being head of the commonwealth he cannot be 
destroyed without the destruction of the body politic. 

What is more, he does not even recognise the independence or 
supremacy of the assembly. Even the parliament and decrees depend 
on his will. | 

It is but a logical corollary from above that people can never have 
a right of resistance, not even against an evil king. Even if a King 
is evil, he is still a curse sent by God. The’ ‘people can only pray 
to Him so that the curse is taken away. Well and good, He cleverly 
omits a significant point whether an evil ‘king’ will ever allow such 
prayer in mass for his own doom. It is not feasible, if the king is 
evil to the core. Of course, there is stil! the possibility of silent prayer 
in agony of individual heart. 


The king, maintains James I, does not give up his absolute power 
even by coronation oath. As such an oath is taken to God alone, he 
is reeponsible to Him only. Moreover, the royal authority is made 
so sacred that it is sinful to question. He declares “That which 
concerns the mystery of the king’s power, is not lawful to the dis- 
puted; for that is to wade into the weakness of princes, and to take 
the mystical reverence, that belongs unto them that sit in the Throne 
of God." ** In short, the quality of a king is a supernatural stigma, 
not to be explained and not to be debated. 

Most of the ideas of James I were developed further by Sir Robert 
Filmer. 

Unlike James I who relies too much on Scriptures Filmer reiies 
on the history of Israelites and other races to strengthen his case of 
patriarchal origin of kingship. 

In three chapters, Patriarcha lays down that the first kings are 
fathers of families, that it is unnatural for people to govern or choose 
governors and that positive laws do not infringe the natural and 
fatherly power of kings. Filmer is convinced that natural liberty is 
dangerous. He contradicts Rousseau and holds that no man is born 
free. All kings, he believes, are either fathers of their people or 
heirs of such fathers. l 

Like James I, Filmer maintains that as King is the source of 
laws, he is aboveethers. Een the liberty of Parliament depends on 
his grace. King alone makes laws in Parliament, and governs both 
the Houses by himself. e. 


24 Speech in the Star Chamber, June 20th 1616, The Political Works p. 383 
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Filmer maintains: “It is true, all kings be not the Natural 
. Parents of their Subjects, yet they all either are, or are to be reputed 
ihe next Heirs to those first Progenitors, who were at first the Natural 
Parents of the whole People, and in their Right succeed to the Ex- 
ercise of Supreme Jurisdiction.” * As such, King's power is i a8 
natural as the authority of parents over children. He points out : 
“Tf we compare the Natural Rights of a Father with those of a King, 
we find them all one, without any differences at all but in the Lati- 
tude or Extent of them.” *' Like the father of a family, a King 
rules by the sweet will. Kings are, then, the natural parents of the 
people. And they rule by heredity, ` ` ai | 
‘‘This whole theory", comments Bertrand Russel, ‘‘seems to a 
modern mind so fantastic that it is hard to believe it was. seriously 
maintained.” " Yet it enjcyed widest acceptance in his own country. 
It became most popular as a reaction to the execution of Charles T; 8 
Tt served the purpose of a defence mechanism for the royalists. But, 
„even, there the arbitrary rule of Charles II and James II pushed it 
. to the limbo. With the accession of William and Mary by popular 
consent and increasing popularity of the doctrine of social contract, 
the theory of Divine Right began to disintegrate as a political force.;. 
2 Wilmer, R., Patriarcha or The Natural Power of Kings, London (1680), p. 19. 3 
46 Filmer R., ibid,, p. 24. : 


9 “Russell, B., History of Western Philosophy, London (1946), p. 644. — 
28 Mac Liwain, C.H., op. cit., p. 176. 
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Rebiews and Notices of Books 


Indian Labour Code (8rd Edition, By S.N. Bose, Eastern Law 
House (Private) Ltd., P. 13 Ganesh Chunder Avenue, Calcutta. Price 
Rs, 25. 

Young democracies have usually been noted for their energy and drive 
in matters of legislation. The ordinary citizen often finds it rather be- 
wildering to follow the innumerable laws and regulations passed by the 
legislatures of these countries. In India also, the growth in labour and 
industrial legislation has been continuous since 1947, and those whose 
interests are vitally affected by such legislations as also others who want 
to study the subject from the academic aspect would feel grateful to 
Mr, Bose for an up-to-date edition of his well-known book. The develop- 
ment of labour legislation from 1850 to the end of the year 1956 can be 
traced by any one who would take care to glance through the pages of this 
book. The utility of the book has been greatly, increased through the 
inclusion in the Appendices of the provisions of the collective Agreements 
made by the Trade unions and the more enlightened employers of this 
country, Students of labour problems will find this section to be a very 
useful source for au analysis of the various ways in which a satisfactory 
labour-eapital relationship is slowly being evolved in India. The Index 
to the Statutory definitions of expressions like 'Workman', 'Workers', 
"Employees', ‘Wages’ etc. given in the different Acts, Ordinances, Rules 
and Regulations would show the bewildering variety of interpretations 
put on these common expressions, There isa need for standardising 
these definitions so as to eliminate many possibilities of litigation in the 
courts. 

Besides labour laws, the book contains several pieces of legisla- 
tion, which though important, can be assumed to belong to the sphere of 
labour legislation only indirectly. A better course for the author would 
be to separate these sections and publish another volume dealing with 
industrial legislation. This would reduce the bulk of the present book, 
and this might enable the Publishers to bring down the price to a level 
thag could be afforded by a large number of people interested in the study 


of labour legislation. 
S. N. Sen 


Kavyalaksana of * Dandin With the commentary of Ratnaárijüüna, 
Edited by Prof. Anantalal Thakur of Mithila Institute and Prof. 
Upendra Jha of Chandradhari Mithila College, Darbhanga, Published 
by the Director of Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studie$ and 
Research in Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga. Pp, 310, Price Rs. 15, 
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Kavyalaksana is widely known as Kavyādđarša. It is an early work on 
Rhetoric. It occupies an important place in the universe of Rhetoric. 
It is a truism that the views of Dandin and ancient rhetoricians have ` 
been antiquated. Still they contribute much toward the development, of 
modern views. A student of the history of rhetoric cannot do without 
‘the work under review. l 

The commentary of Hatnaérijiana was unknown to many students of 
rhetoricc! literature. It sees the light of day under the auspices of Mithila 
Institute. The editors have spared no pains to edit it carefully. The ' 
introduction of this work has been scholarly written. It is full of valuable 
information. Ratnaéri's commentary will be of much use to a beginner, 
The language of this commentary is very simple. The commentator has 
tried his best to give a clear exposition of the text. Moreover, :the 
commentary contains a large number of verses from such works as have 
not as yeb reached our hands. Hence, both scholars and learners will 
derive benefit from its study. Moreover, this commentary reminds us of 
the glorious -past of India, viz., the leadership of India in the cultural 
field outside India. The author of this commentary is a' Ceylonese monk 
and student of Indiau University. 


@urselves 
UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


During the month of March a large number of Extension 
Lectures was delivered in ihe University by eminent scholars and 
educationists. Sri Jogeshehandre Bagal, Vidyasagar Lecturer of the 
University for 1958, delivered a course of five lectures in Bengali on 
different aspects of Vidyasagar’s character, personality, and achieve- 
ments in tbe field of educational and social reforms. Dr. C. G. 
Pandit, Director of Indian Council of Medical Research and Lady 
Brahmachari Reader in Medicine of this University for 1957, delivered 
a course of three lectures on ‘‘Anlhropod borne Virus Diseases". Sri 
Gopal Halder, Principal Khudiram Basu Memorial Tuecturer for 1957, 
delivered a course of two lectures on “Adhunik Sahityer Adhunikata''. 
Dr. Julius Germanus, Professor of Arabic Studies at the University 
of Budapest, delivered two lectures on Arabic and Islamic Studies. 
Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, Director of the Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, Philadelphia, U.S.A., delivered a course of three lectures on 
“Causes of Cancer". Dr. Ernst Waldschmidt, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Indological Studies at Goettingen University and President 
of the German Oriental Society, delivered a lecture on ‘‘Progress of 
Buddhistic Studies in Germany". 
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FELICHCTATIONS TO PROFESSOR SiSIRKUMAR MITRA AND PROFESSOR 
SATYENDRANATH BASU. 


The University of Calcutta has been greatly honoured by the 
election of Professor Sisirkumar Mitra and Professor Satyendranath 
Basu to the Fellowships of Royal Society in London. Both the 
Professors are distinguished products of this University and they have 

..ó5OnG their research work as Professors here. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate met them in a tea-party and congratulated them on 
their well-deserved recognition. We wish both Professor Mitra and 
Professor Basu long years of: gobd health and usefui activities. In 
scientific research, Bengal, and particularly the University of Calcutta, 

_has done pioneer work, and we feel happy to remember dh this 
occasion as fellows of Royal Society, Acharyya Jagadishchandra Basu, 
Professor Meghnad Saha and Professor Prasantachandra Mahalanabis, 
who were eminent predecessors of Professor Mitra and Professor Basu. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. (/3487/49 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Berhampore Textile Institute 
has been affiliated in Textile Technology to the B.Se.(Tech.) standard from the session 
1958-59 with permission to present candidatos for the B.Sc. (Tech.) Part I Examina- 
tion in 1960 and not earlier and for the B.Sc. (Tech.) Part II in 1961 and not earlier. 


SmwATE HOUSE, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
T ——— , 1958. i For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | 
Notifieation 
No. 0/3392/143 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information thet the Ramkrishna Mission Sikshan 
Mandir, Belur, P. O. Belurmath, Dist. Howrah has been affiliated to the B.T. standard 
in the following subjects with effect from the session 1958-59 :— | 


(1) Principles of Education including Education Psychology. i 
(2) History of Education. 
(3) General Methods, School Organisation of School Hygiene. i 
(4) Contents and Methods of Teaching in— | 
(a) English. | 
(b) Bengali. 3 
(c) Sanskrit. 
(d) History. 1 
(e) Mathematics. 
(f) Geography. 
(g) Hygiene. 
(h) Arts and Crafts. - | 
(4) Physical Sciences. 
(j) Biological Sciencos. «i 
(k) Primary and Infant School Subjects. j 
(5) Essay and Composition (in Bengali or English) and in the following additional 
subjects— i : 
(a) Mental and Educational Measurements. 
(b) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance. 


(c) Methods and Organisation in Nursery Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Montessori Schools. 


ql 


SENATE HOUSE, Cancurra, D. CHAKRAVARTI, | 
«PH EBoLoexak Referer s , 1058. Registrar. 
H ° j 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
a Notification | 
* No. 0/3418/115 (Affl.) ; 
It is heveby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Maharajadhira}) Uday Chand College for Women, Burdwan has 
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been affiliated to the B.A. Honours standard, in English and Economics with effecb from 
the session 1958-59, 9.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notifleation 
No. 0/3421/106 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notifled for general information that in extension. of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Kharagpur College, Midnapore has been affiliated in (;) Junior 
Military Course to the I.A. and I.Sc. standards, (iċ) History and Economics to the B.A. 
Honours standard with effect from the session 1958-59, 4.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 
and not earlicr. 


D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. C/3429/142. (Affl.) 


It is hereby notifled for general information that the Teachers’ Training College, 
Kalyani, District Nadia has been affiliated to the B.T. standard, with effect from the 
session 1958-59 in the following subjects :— 

(1) Principles of Education including Educational Psychology. 

(2) History of Education. | 

(3) General Methods, School Organisations and School Hygiene. 

(4) Contents and Methods of Teaching— 

(ay English. 

(b) Bengali. 

(c) Sanskrit. 

(d) History. 

(e) Mathematies. 

(f) Geography. 

(gy) Hygiene. — 

(h) Arts and Crafts. | 

(4) Primary and Infant School Subjects. 

(8) Essay and Composition and in the following additional subjects :— 

| (a) Mental and Educational .Measurements. 
(b) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance. 
(c) Methods and Organisation in Nursery Schools and Montessori Schools. 


SENATE HousE, CALOUTTA, |. ^,^. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The, eec» n *-2990022 5 1958. + g ` me hae Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. 0/3405/50 (Affl.) 


tt is hereby notifled for general information that in extension of the affiliation a]. 
ready granted, the Uttarpara Raja Peayymohan College has been affiliated to the B.Com, 
standard in English, Bengali, Accountaney, Commercial Law, Commercial Geography 
General Economics, Indian Economics, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy, 
Auditing, Banking and Currency with effect from the session 1958-59, $.e., with per- 
mission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinaeion men. 
tioned, from 1960 and not earlier. : 

..— Senatz HousE, CALCUTTA, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 25th April, 1958. : Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA AVES 
Notifleation b i 


No. 0/3397/27 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notifled for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Vidyasagar College, Calcutta has been affiliated to the B.A. and 
‘B.Sc. Honours standard, in Geography with effecs from the session 1958-59, ¢.¢; with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examination 
mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. : 


Senate HOUSE, CaLourra; D. CHAKRAVA RTL, 
The 24th April, 1958. Aegre "n 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 0d 
Notifleation | 
No. C/3385/18 (AfL) 


It is hereby notifled for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, has been affiliated to the B.A. and 
B.Sc. standard, in Statistics and History to the B.A. Honours standard with effect 
from the session 1958-59, 4.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named 
subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier! ; 


SENATE House, CALCUTTA, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 23rd April, 1958. Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | ; 
Notifleation : 


No. C/3380/18 (Aftl.) 


It is hereby notifled for genera! information that in. extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, the Central Calcutta College has been affiliated. to the Intermediate and 
B.A. (Pass) standard, in Alternative English with effect from the session 1958-59; 4.e., 
with permission to present candidates in the above-named. subjects at the examinations 
mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. i 


SENATE HOUSE, CALOUTTA, D. CHAKRAV ARTI, 
The 23rd April, 1958. : : Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA | j 
Notifleation 
No. 0/3374/141 (Af) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation al- 
ready granted, tho Nabagram Hiralal Pal College has been affiliated to the Intermediate 
standard, in Sanskrit with effect from the session 1958-59, 2.e., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from $960 a.. 
and not earlier. l 


SENATE HOUSE, . CALCUTTA, i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 23rd April, 1958. Registrar. 
| ap , | 


-^ UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA E : 
ü: Notification ! i 


E | No. C/3435/59 (Affl.) à 


Tb is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the ‘affiliation al- 
teady granted, the Berhampore Girls’ VoHego lias been affiliated to the B.A. Honours 


* 
* 


v 


» 
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standard, in English with effect from the sossion 1058-59, ùe., with permission to present 
candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1960 
and not earlier. s 


SENATE HOUSE, CALCUTTA, 2 oa J. Q.. MUKHERJEE 
The 30th April, 1958. for Registrar. 


x 


ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
Notice No. 40 


The undermentioned candidates who were found using unfair means at the Supple- 
mentary and Compartmental Examinations of 1957 be debarred from appearing at 


allexaminations ofthe University up to and inclusive of the examination noted against 
each i ù 


Examination Roll Enrol- Name Father or Debarred wp 
No. . ment . Guardian’s to and inclusive 
No. name and of the exami- 


address. ations to ‘be 
. held in the 
year noted. 
' against each, 


1 
(1) Inter Science 654- D 7640 Faiyaz Mohd. Riaz Mohd. Khan  . 1959 
. ' Khan. Tan Tan Para, 
Aligarh. 


(2) Inter Science 722 D 9091 Shameem Waris Kr. Gulam Waris 1959 
Ali Khan; 
Dharampur 
Castle, Marris 
Road, Aligarh. 


(3) B, V. .. 190 © 2841 Kishwar Ghani M. Abdul Ghani, 1959 
Ghani Manzil, 
. Badar Bagh, 
Aligarh, 


(4) B.A. .. 436 B 2141 Irfan Askari Asghari Begum, 1959 
Majidi. Nai Hasti, 
Aligarh. 


(5) B.Se. .. 644 D 814 Mohd. Akhtar Saeed Ahmad, 31, 1959 
2 Saeed. Warwick Row, 
à; Meerut  Cantt. 


(6) LL.B. Previous 218 C 4849 Brij Pal Singh Nim Karan Singh, 1960 
l Karan Bhawan, 
Kothi Lankram, 
Aligarh, 


(7) High School 1411 E 6239 Tahseen Ahmad Yasin Khan, 1959 
Khan. . Town Marehra, 
Moh. Ghafoor- 
, ganj, Dist. 
= Htah. U. P. 
+ 1 
Illegible, 


The 19th October, 1957. Registrar. 


* UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 8, dated the 21st Septsm- 
ber, 1957 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means infthe LA., 
ISe. and I.Com. Examinations, 1957. . . 
The examinations of the undermentioned candidates havé been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1959. 
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Sl Roll and No. Names of the candidatos Name of the college 


I,A. Examination ; E 


Y 


I Gau. N.T. 336 ^ Imotaba Aier Teacher Private > 
2 Karim, 21 Satyaranjan Dey Karimganj College, 
| | Karimganj. 
3 Karim, 91 Sudhirranjan Das Do. 
4 Now. N.T. 1l Khagendranath Barah i Teacher Private 
5 Shi, 93. Melshon Roy Pakem St. Anthony’s College 
6 Shi. 216 | Sukheshehandra Debray Do. ^ 
1 Sib. 78 Chidananda Goswami Sibsagar College 
$ Sil. 73 Md. Safiqur Rahman Barbhuiya G, C. College, Silchar. 
I.Se. Examination 
1 Gau, N. 48 Surendra Nath Sharma Cotton College, Gaühati 
2 Jor. 108 Ajit Kumar Borah J. B. College, Jorhat 
3 .Karim. I Amarendra Sen Karimganj College.’ ! 
4 Sil. N. 9 Subodhchandra Chaudhuri G, C. College, Silchar 
5 Tez. 53 Sunilchandra. Das Darrang College, Tézpur 
I.Com. Ewamination 
1 Gau, 31 Sudhangshubimal Chaudhuri ` University Classes, Jaluk- 
bari. : 
2 Gaŭ, N. 17 Latikaranjan Ray i Do. l 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 14 dated, the 21st Septem. 
ber, 1957, with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Examinations, 1957. 


The examinations of the undermentioned candidates have been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until. 1959. 


Sl. Roll and No. Names of the candidates Name of the college 
No. 


BVA. Heamination 


Gau. N. 14. R. K. Ambarish Singh B. Borooah College, Gauháti 


2 Now. 82 Ramesh Chandra Bezbaruah Nowgong College 
Sib. 30 Md, Lutfur Rahman Sibsagar College . i 


B.Sc. Evaminátion. 


1 Gau. N. 8 Sushanta Chakrabarti - Cotton College 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermentioned candidate for the Examination for tho Degree of B.Ch.E ^t 


(Compartment) held in September, 1957, who was proved to the satisfaction og 
the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair means in the course of the exami- 
nation has been disqualified from passing the examination held in September, 1957. 


Roll No. Name of candidate Father's name College 
e ü : 
103 poro! No. DP. Gurdev Singh 8. Pritam Singh Delhi Polytechnic 
è 


S. K. SARKAR, 


a : 
For Registrar, 


Delhi,. the 48th October, 1957... s 


a 
à 


- 


/ 
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ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


No. 82-9373/57. Waltair, thé 11th October, 1957. 


Emel, : ; l 
Subject—Misconduct at University Examinations, September, 1957. 
Ref.—Syndieate Resolution, dated the 21st September, 1957. 


ORDER 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to . 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in September, 1957 are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 


periods noted against each. 


Sl. Name of the candidates Examination Regd. Period of  Rustication 


No. No. 

l Katneni Parandhamayya Matriculation 206 Debarred for one year and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Exami- 
nation to be held in 
September, 1958. or 
thereafter. 

2 ‘Singaraju Ramamma Do. 890 Do. 

3 Pennaru Suryanarayana Do. 899 Do. 

4  Yadlapali Raghava Rao Intermediate 3942 Do. 

8 C. Narayana Reddi Do. 4519 Do. 

6  Kuchipudi | Ratnasekhara Do. 5545 Do. 

: Rao. 

7 Jampale Pitchayya Do. 6076 Do. 

8 : Suggu Prabhakara Rao Do. 6795 Do. 

9  Damaraju Sankaram Do. 7124 Do, 
By order, 

K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 


Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 
Notification 


The following candidate had resorted to the use of unfair means at the High School 
Examinabion of 1955 and had mishandled the Invigilator who had detected him. A 
cada under Section 223 I. P. C. had been registered against him and he has been con- 
viatad hy the Court, The examination of the candidate has now been eancolled and 
he had further been debarred from appearing at any examination of the University 


to be held before 1960. 


Rol No. Name of the candidate and | Sehool 
| Father's name. 
16374 Surender Prakash Sukhija S/o. Government High School, 
EN Mohri Lal Sukhija. Sri Ganganagar. 
d K. L. VARMA, 


The 15th November, 1957. Registrar. 
ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 

@ e. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE . 


No, 52-9373-57. Waltair, Qctober 31, 1957. 


Enel. 1 statement. mE bn 
- Subject—Misconduob at University Examinations, September, 1957, 


Ref.—Syndicate Resolution, dated the 21st October, 1957, : 
19-—1969?—III 
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ORDER 


; ing candidat ilty of resorting io 
o results of the following candidates who have been found guilty ; 
m means at the University Examinations held in September, 1957 are cancelled. 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 


periods noted against each. ; 


| 

S) Name of the candidates Examination Regd. Period of Rustication 

No. a No. 

1 Ogeu Lakshmi Narasimha Matriculation 1702 Debarred for one and; half 
"Rao. U years and permitted to 


sit for the University 
Examination to be, held 
in March-April, 1959 or 


thereafter. 
9 v ti Parasurama Matriculation 1715 Debarred for one year and 
2 Vv grea ae ii permitted to sit for the 


University Examinations 
to be held in September, 
1958 or thereafter. ^ 
n. Matriculation 1904 Debarred for one year and 
3. MiB. Venkatarame permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
, to be hald in September, 
, ; 1958 or thereafter. ; 
4 J Vittal Rao Intermediate 6504 Debarred for one year and 
: permitted to sit for the 
University Examinaitons 
to be held in Septomber,. 
1958 or thereafter. . 
5 N. Krishna Rao Intermediate 6541 Debarred for one year and. 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
to be hold in Septernber, 
1958 or thereafter. ` 


. By order, 
K. V. GOPALASWAMY, 
Registrar. 
NAGPUR UNIVERSITY i 
ORDER 


lkrisl Davidas Deo, a student of Sitabai Arts College, Akola, is disqualified 
for a to any examination of the University to be held before the year 1960 
for attempting to use disingenuous means verging on fraud for admission to the B.A. 
courge and subsequently to the University B.A. (Pass) Examination of March-April, 
1957, 


By order of the Executive Council,’ 


Tllegible, 
NAGPUR, Registrar, 
The 8th November, 1957. NAGPUR UNIvupsirY. 
| PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) _ ff 


> Ld 


Notification 1 

Tt is notified that the following porsons have been disqualified, as noted below :— —— 

(1) Mohamed Maulana S/o. Mohamed Ali, wgo produced a bogus certificate of having 
passed the Munshi Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946, has been 
declared as not a fit and proper person to be admitted to any future examination of 
this University. . u 

(2) Rulwant Singh S/o. Sbri Bhagwan Singh, who obtained a duplicate copy’ of the 
Matrichlation Certificate, on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said 
‘examination from the Panjab. University, Lahore, in 1946, has been disqualified from 
‘appearing in any future examination of this University. 


rd 


B n 
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(3) (2) Sukh Dov Raj son of Shri Phagu Ram (Roll No. 47518, Matriculation Exami 
nation, 1957), who helped another candidate in the examination hall, has been dis 
qualified for 1957 oxamination and his result has been quashed. 


(ii) Narotam Singh son of Snri Kartar Singh (Roll No. 47882, Matriculation Exami 
mation, 1957) who received help from Sukh Dev Raj, has been disqualified for 1957. 


(4) Satwant Kaur daughter of S. Kashmira Singh, village and Post Office, Dakoha, 
Jullundur Cantt., Roll No. 17586, Matriculation Examination, 1957, has been dis- 
qualified for the year 1957, for having used unfair means in the examination hall at 
Baba Bakala Centre. Her result has been quashed, 


CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL). oo J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Nevember 8, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF KERALA 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 


No. D. Dis. 160/56. 


Subject —Malpractice at the University Examinations held in March and September 
1956. 


Read—{1) Reports of the Chief Superintendents. 
(2) Explanations of the candidates. 
(3) Reports of the Examiners in the subjects concerned. 


(4) Recommendation of.the Standing Committee of the Syndicate on Resi- 
dence, Welfare and Discipline of students. 


ORDER 


The Syndicate having found the undermentioned candidates at the University 
Examinations held in March and September, 1956 guilty of misconduct or resorting to 
unfair means at the examinations, resolved that the examinations taken by tho candi- 
dates be cancelled and that they be debarred from appearing for any examinations 
of this University carlier than the date noted against the name of each. 


By order, 
P. 8. ABRAHAM, 
UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, TRIVANDRUM, Registrar. 
"Phe 30th September, 1957. 
* 
s e 
i 
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